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The musical 
instrument 
| for everybody 


For those who want the best in grand opera; the best in 
classical music; in sacred music; in band and orchestra selec- 
tions; in instrumental solos, duets, trios, and quartets; 
old-time ballads; in popular and comic songs; in recitations, 
minstrelsy and descriptive specialties. 

For those who want to pay $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, 7, $60. ; 





$100 for a Victor, or $125, $200, $250 for a Victrola. 
Whatever kind of music and entertainment you 
want, and at the price you want to pay. 

Hear the new Victor Records at any dealer’s, and note how 
much sweeter and clearer they are than ever before. Ask him 
to play Caruso’ s new ‘Forza del Destino’’ solo (88207), and 
‘*‘Mamma mia,’’ the beautiful Neapolitan gondolier song (88206). {7 
Then you'll fully realize the wonderful progress recently made in | 
the art of Victor recording. 


And be sure to hear the Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 





fo" Ket best results, uséonly ¥ : 
New Victor Records are on wie at al dealers on the 28th of itil suai: 
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THE NEW QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS AND HER CHILDREN 


(The most interesting fact connected with the new King of Belgium is his happy family 
life. His wife, Elizabeth, is one of the daughters of the late Duke Karl Theodor, of Bavaria, 
famous all over the continent for his skill as an ocglist. She is known as one of the most ac- . 
complished royal ladies of Europe. They have two bright boys, Prince Leopold, aged nine; ‘ 
Prince Karl, aged seven, and one daughter, Princess Marie-José, who is just four.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


the Past. 1M the stately procession of the 
— years, 1909 has won historical 
distinctions which must fix its 
date upon many a future page. The new 
year, indeed, promises also to make a brave 
record; but we may well note some things 
that stand accredited to the vanishing twelve- 
month. Man’s knowledge of his own planet 
has made much increase, and his conquest 
over the forces of nature has advanced with 
strides. It is not so long ago (1822 and 
1823) that Congress was seriously debating 
the question of appropriating money for an 
expedition to prove Captain Symmes’ theory 
that the earth was hollow, was inhabited on 
the inside, and could be entered at the North 
Pole. Within half a century books have been 
written to prove that the Garden of Eden 
was at the “ furthest north.” For centuries 
brave navigators and men of science have 
been pushing toward that coveted and mystic 
point of mathematical theory where time is 
not and where all directions are south. Com- 
mander Peary’s courage and persistence took 
him to the Pole last April, and the value and 
meaning of his achievement will but grow 
clearer as the years advance. It was in the 
beginning of this past year, also, that Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton, of the British Navy, made 
his discoveries in the Antarctic regions, and 
approached nearer than any of his predeces- 
sors to the South Pole. In many other less 
striking ways geographical knowledge has 
made advances during the past year. 


Communication Very notable has been the year’s 
by Air progress in what has come to be 
and land = called “‘ aviation.” Aeroplanes 
and dirigibles, dating from the year 1909, 
have taken on a thoroughly practical impor- 
tance. While wireless telegraphing and tele- 


phoning is of earlier date, the use of the wire- 
less at sea has recently had such memorable 
life-saving demonstrations. as to make the 
year very important in that field of inven- 
tion, and to justify the announcement last 
month of the award to Mr. Marconi of a 
Nobel Prize. While communication by 
wireless messages and by aerial flight has 
made gains during the past year, it is true 
that other forms of communication have also 
made progress, to the obvious benefit of the 








WILLIAM MARCONT 


(Who with Prof. Ferdinand Braun, of Strasburg, is 
winner of the Nobel Prize for Physics) 
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TUNNELING THE ANDES TO LINK CHILE WITH ARGENTINA 


world’s peace and of society’s development 
in desirable ways. Thus there has just been 
completed the railroad tunnel under the An- 
des which gives quick connection between 
Buenos Aires and the Chilean cities of the 
Pacific Coast, while far to the northward the 
digging of the Panama Canal has been go- 
ing on prodigiously. New transcontinental 
railroad lines have been completed in the 
United States, and railroad building in Asia 
is beginning to take on the outlines of a com- 
prehensive scheme. ‘There has been amazing 
progress in the United States in the good- 
roads movement, in the use of the automo- 
bile for pleasure and as a business convenience, 
in the extension of telephones, and in all 
those things that through improved facilities 
for intercourse and communication make the 
conditions of life easier in country districts 
as well as in large towns. The monorail and 
movable platform are becoming practical. 
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Art In the 
ands story of 
Civilization American 
civilization the year 
1909 deserves a cred- 
itable chapter. What 
the year has done for 
our progress in art is 
recounted in this 
number of the RE- 
view by Mr. Knaufft. 
That it has been a 
notable year in the 
history of musical cul- 
ture in America can 
be attested by Chi- 
cago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other 
centers, as well as by 
New York. Presi- 
dent Butler’s little ar- 
ticle written for this 
magazine last month, 
under the title “ How 
to Civilize New 
York,” points to 
ideals that the past 
year has done some 
things to realize. Op- 
portunities for re- 
search and advance- 
ment in scientific and 
expert knowledge 
have been strikingly 
increased. New se- 
rums have been 
tested, new anasthet- 
ics have been discovered, the fight against 
tuberculosis has gone forward with firm 
steps, and human life is worth appreciably 
more at the beginning. of 1910 than it was 
when we bade farewell to 1908. Further- 
more, as the results of experiment and dis- 
covery in the year past, we are in the near 
future to have some startling announcements 
of further progress in certain specific fields of 
disease and suffering. 





‘iui In the year now before us we are 
—— to have the decennial counting of 
our population, and the gather- 

ing of many facts about the conditions under 
which our people are living. During the 
decade that is ending, we have brought to 
this country a good many millions of foreign- 
ers, most of whom have come from Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and in general from 
eastern, central, and southern Europe rather 
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THE NEW BUILDING, APPROACHING COMPLETION AT WASHINGTON, OF THE UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


than from western Europe. ‘The most amaz- 
ing fact in this greatest of all world-shift- 
ings of population is the assimilative power 
of American life. Irish, Germans, and Scan- 
dinavians are now almost completely assimi- 
lated. ‘The more recent comers not only 
learn our language and our ways so that 
they speak and dress and walk the streets 
like Americans, but they conform themselves 
with an almost magical and quite inexplic- 
able rapidity to the physical types that are 
regarded as distinctively our own. ‘These 
newcomers have massed themselves very 
largely in our great towns, adding, of course, 
to the immediate difficulties of civic progress. 
Yet in spite of tendencies toward overcrowd- 
ing, we are making advances in our average 
conditions of health, comfort, and order in 
city life; and many things during the past 
year have illustrated this fact. The recent 
municipal election in New York, not less 
than things that have happened in Chicago, 
San Francisco, Boston, and elsewhere, point 
to better things in the government of our 
cities, and to more efficient application of 
means to ends for education, health, and 
safety in the ordering of life where popula- 
tion masses gather in great towns. 


The Another year of large average 


Economic Basis crops, and a swift recovery from 
of Progress the depression following the 
panic, have given our country an economic 
basis upon which to erect its finer fabric of 
civilization that no other country . possesses 
in so great a sum total or with such wide 
diffusion. To the economist and the finan- 


cier the year 1909 has been full of interest, 
although it remains for the present year and 
its successor to deal with the reform of our 
banking and currency system, and with those 
changes in our laws relating to railroads and 
industrial corporations that are necessary in 
order that the Government may perform its 
proper functions with respect to the nation’s 
economic life. 


The During this past year an observ- 
New Admin- ing world has once more looked 
istration ° 
upon the spectacle of a change in 
the American national administration. ‘These 
changes, every four years, come without any 
shock or tremor. Even those that have been 
caused by the assassination of three Presi- 
dents have shown how firm is the spirit of 
law and order in this country, and how 
adaptable are our trained citizens who pass 
with ease from private to public positions. 
Nine months of official responsibility has 
seemed to make the members of Mr. Taft’s 
cabinet veteran statesmen,—even those who 
have never held public office before. This 
period has witnessed the passage of a new 
tariff law which, though far from being a 
thoroughgoing revision, is accepted by busi- 
ness men as a fixed fact for some years to 
come. ‘This period has also witnessed defi- 
nite progress in the great policy of develop- 
ing our internal waterways, as will be shown 
in articles appearing elsewhere in this num- 
ber of the Review. The new President has 
traveled much, spoken much, and familiar- 
ized himself with conditions and sentiment 
in all parts of the country. 
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HON. WILLIAM J CALHOUN OF ILLINOIS 
(The new American Minister to China) 


In our relations with the world 
beyond our borders the year that 
has passed has some things worth 
their record on the page of political history. 
At the beginning of the year, for example, 
we withdrew for the second time from the 
republic of Cuba, justifying to the utmost a 
policy that has given that rich island prom- 
ise of a tranquil and happy future. We have 
put all our outstanding differences with Can- 
ada in the way of adjustment by arbitration. 
We have entered upon a policy toward the 


Our 
Outward 
Relations 





turbulent little jurisdictions of Central 
America that must, if faithfully pursued, 
lead to some such calming of those regions 
as our influence has secured at Panama, in 
Cuba, in Porto Rico, and in the Philippines. 
We have taken measures to show to all the 
leading powers, both of Europe and of Asia, 
our interest in whatever concerns the com- 
merce of the Pacific Ocean, the future of 
China, and the evolution of the Far East. 
Mr. Calhoun, our new Minister to China, is 
a lawyer of valuable diplomatic experience. 
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For Great Britain and her 
spheres of political influence the 
year 1909 has also been mem- 
orable. For several centuries England has 
witnessed the slow but sure crumbling of 
feudal institutions, as the forces of modern 
life and of an awakened democracy have 
made their successive demands. The recent 
House of Commons, with its great group of 
Labor members and its enormous Liberal 
and Radical majority, has been wholly un- 
like any previous House of Commons since 
Cromwellian days in its firm attitude of op- 
position to arbitrary discriminations in favor 
of the aristocratic and privileged classes. The 
demands of the famous Lloyd-George budget, 
in their proposal of a tax on lands and in 
other respects, would seem to an American 
or a Frenchman only a reasonable move in 
the direction of obvious justice. But Eng- 
land is a country whose institutions, while in 
many respects most admirable and generous 
in their attitude toward the nation at large, 
are in other respects monstrously unfair in 
the privileges they accord to the landed aris- 
tocracy as represented by the House of Lords, 
to the established Church, and to other fa- 
vored interests. “This fight of the centuries 
for freedom from feudalism has had many 
historic dates. One of them was the Re- 
form act of 1832. Others came in Mr. 
Gladstone’s time with suffrage extensions, 
the reform of the Irish Church, and so on. 
The Liberal budget of the past year, rejected 
by the House of Lords, seems destined to fix 
another of these important dates. The open- 


The 
Crisis in 
England 











BACK TO THE PEOPLE 
From the’ Times-Star (Cincinnati) 
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ing of this new year 1910 brings a great 
struggle at the polls to see whether English- 
men at large are sufficiently emancipated to 
stand for themselves and their children, or 
are even yet so greatly under the mental, 
moral, and social thraldom of the feudal and 
caste system that they prefer to be governed 
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HON. DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE 


From the Daily Chronicle (London) 


by the House of Lords rather than by their 
own elected representatives in the Commons. 


Home Rute 4 the Liberals come back from 
May Come the appeal to the country with a 
working majority they will not 

only establish the right of the House of Com- 
mons to govern the country in essential mat- 
ters without interference from the Lords, 
but they will also probably give Home Rule 
to Ireland at once. In return for this prom- 
ise of Home Rule they will be able to count 
upon a working coalition with the Irish Na- 
tionalist party; and this ought to make it 
reasonably certain that the Conservative 
party, led by Mr. Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe, will not be able to secure the strength 
in the new House necessary to carry on the 
government. Thus great things are likely to 
come from the budgetary crisis of 1909, not 
to mention such admirable social reforms as 
old age pensions. These problems of inter- 
nal progress are the real ones for British 
study. The straining for naval and military 
predominance in the world is at the sacrifice 
of England’s true welfare. 
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HON. HERBERT GLADSTONE AND WIFE 
(British Home Secretary, who has been appointed 
to be the first Governor-General of the United States 
of South Africa) 


ANew J Lhe year 1909 will constitute a 
Nation Has date of cardinal importance for 
South Africa, inasmuch as it has 
seen the federation of the British and Boer 
colonies into the United States of South 
Africa, with a constitution and a central 
government,—thus following the examples 
of the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Dominion of Canada. Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’ is to go to South Africa as the gov- 
ernor-general representing the British Em- 
pire. On another page we review an ex- 
pression of Dutch opinion regarding the 
future language of South Africa. Whether 
English or Boer-Dutch is to prevail, the 
Dutch stock will predominate in the new 
nationality. 


Light Breaks The adjustment of the affairs of 
in the Dark the Congo Free State (to which 
Continent ° ° ° 
allusion is made in another para- 
graph of this department of our REVIEW, 
and also in our article upon the late King 
Leopold of Belgium and his successor) 
forms another chapter of African history 
bearing the 1909 date. English influence 
in Egypt and the Sudan, as well as in East 
Africa, continues to be exerted for peace and 





progress, and English opinion has had much 
to do with securing reform in the Congo 
State. The Portuguese possessions in Afri- 
ca are badly ruled; and much attention has 
lately been called again through British or- 
gans of opinion to the outrages practiced un- 
der a disguised system of slavery in the pro- 
duction of cocoa on the coasts of Portuguese 
Africa. President Roosevelt’s remarkable 
articles in Scribner’s Magazine have engaged 
the attention of many thousands of readers, 
and are adding to the popular interest in 
Airican geography, population, and natural 
conditions. It does not seem so long since 
Stanley was searching for Livingstone, and 
Africa was mostly an unknown continent. 
The changes are very rapid since the heroic 
days of General Gordon, and even since the 


death of Cecil Rhodes. 


—_- people of France, for the 
Fra sonal first time in their history, sub- 
mitted themselves last year to 
the political guidance of a Socialist prime 
minister, M. Briand, about whom we pub- 
lished an article last month. He is a schol- 
arly and gentle Socialist, of statesmanlike cali- 
ber and rare gifts of speech and style. The 
French government is ever more and more 
in touch with the needs of the people; and 
its great expenditures for purposes of admin- 
istration and the general welfare are met 
out of the thrift of a populace whose ability 
to earn and to save is unsurpassed. While 
Germany is far outstripping France in pop- 
ulation and magnitude of industrial develop- 
ment, France stands higher now than at any 
time in her history in the world’s admira- 
tion and regard. 


cine The growing power of Germany 
and is, indeed, fortunate for France, 
Science b : l h . 
ecause it so lessens the tempta 

tion to engage in a war that would probably 
destroy France unless all Europe became 
embroiled in the struggle. Germany con- 
tinues to build ships, constantly protesting 
her good will toward England and all man- 
kind. Meanwhile Germany also has a new 
ruler in its Chancellor von Bethmann Holl- 
weg, who has come up from the ranks of 
the common people, while all his predecessors 
have been of the high nobility. Elsewhere 
in this number is an article on the growth 
of Social Democracy in Germany; but the 
true key to German progress is the applica- 
tion of science to industry, to public admin- 
istration, and to all the departments of life. 
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In Southeastern Europe the Em- 
the peror Francis Joseph still holds 
sway with a talent for the exer- 
cise of roya! power that no other living mon- 
arch possesses. Amidst much internal dis- 
cord the Dual Monarchy has been strength- 
ened by the complete annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina,—Servia having _ been 
obliged by the pressure of the great powers 
to recede from her intention to oppose this 
transfer at the point of the sword. An im- 
pending war between Turkey and Greece 
was averted late in this last year by joint 
action of the powers in regulating the status 
of Crete. It will be remembered that ten 
years ago Crete had attempted to repudiate 
Turkish overlordship and become annexed 
to Greece. As the result of war and tumult 
Crete remained nominally Turkish, with an 
administration jointly supervised by several 
of the great European powers under a gov- 
ernor appointed by the King of Greece. 
Recent difficulties have resulted in a renew- 
ing of the arrangement of ten years ago, so 
that Crete continues to be technically a part 
of Turkey, while order is to be maintained 
by the great powers and Greece is to name 
the governor. 


Last year saw great turbulence 
in the Mohammedan world, with 
the result of a change of Sultan 
in Turkey and a parliament at Constanti- 
nople that bids fair to count for something in 
the direction of modern progress. Changes 
in Persia have placed a little boy on the 
throne as Shah, and given the country a new 
parliament which seems to be a real govern- 
ing body. There have been fierce uprisings in 
Morocco, where last year’s chapters of his- 
tory remain unfinished. 


Moslem 
Realms in 
Transition 


Spain’s troubles in Morocco, re- 
at acting upon conditions at home, 
_ resulted in the death of Ferrer 
and in the overthrow of a cabinet. Portugal, 
with her boy king, has shown some signs of 
awakening to a sense of her laggard place 
among the states of Europe. Italy bears 
heavy burdens with good cheer, and Sicily 
recuperates. The Dutch have rejoiced in 
the birth of an heir to the throne, and are 
deeply united in the sentiment of “ Nether- 
lands for the Netherlanders.” Russia keeps 
its sad, chastened course of inevitable prog- 
ress. Scandinavian lands grow. richer in 
civilization. Belgium’s new king is a mod- 
ern type, with promise of useful service. 


The year 1909 was notable for 
the celebration of the centenaries 
of a number of famous people, 
including Abraham Lincoln, William E. 
Gladstone, Charles Darwin, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Alfred Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin. ‘There were 
also celebrations of historic occurrences as 
well as of notable personalities. Our obit- 
uary records have never in any previous year 
contained ‘the names of so many celebrities 
as we find in looking over last year’s list. 
Great is the number of those in the forefront 
of letters and art who died in the year 1909. 
Many were the names of statesmen and 
publicists, captains of industry, inventors, 
and leaders of thought and public opinion. 
We are the heirs of their living books, their 
noble buildings, their pictures and statues, 
their railroads and established industries, 
their useful laws, their social reforms, their 
contributions to science and invention, and 
their discoveries for the relief of human 
pain and disease. 


Great 
Names of 
Last Year 


President Taft’s first regular 

President's message to Congress was natu- 
rally awaited with much interest 

and concern. When it appeared there were 
some surprises, chiefly by reason of expected 
things left out, though also there were other 
surprises by reason of wholly unexpected 
things put in. The subjects which were 
originally to have had the chief place in the 
message were omitted altogether, with the 
promise that they would be presented in ad- 
ditional messages to be sent to Congress in 
the immediate future. These special mes- 
sages are to deal with (1) changes in the 
laws regulating interstate commerce, (2) 
amendments of the Sherman.Anti-Trust law, 
(3) the conservation of the national re- 
sources, and (4) the proposed revision of 
laws governing army organization in war 
time. Thus Mr. Taft’s formal recommen- 
dations to the Sixty-first Congress at its first 
regular session will comprise these additional 
documents, as well as that which was made 
public on December 7. Mr. Taft keeps up 
the recent fashion of very long messages. His 
discussion of numerous topics is by way of 
an address to the country as well as to the 
law-making chambers. The document as a 
whole is reassuring and constructive. It fills 
somewhat less than twelve newspaper col- 
umns. The first five of these are devoted to 
foreign relations and the Department of 
State. As respects the other departments 
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SECRETARY KNOX 


(Whose activities in the State Department occupy much 
of the President’s message) 


Mr. Taft refers in a complimentary way to 
the reports of his cabinet officers and pro- 
ceeds to deal with a topic here and there, 
disregarding formal departmental epitomes. 
Nearly two columns are given to matters 
that relate to government income and outgo 
and tariff matters. A column is given to 
army and navy questions, another to matters 
relating to the Department of Justice, and 
the remaining two and a half to the Post 
Office Department, the Interior Department, 
that of Commerce and Labor, and two or 
three concluding topics. ; 


Taft on So much for the outward struc- 
Our Affairs ture of the document. Going 
Abroad back to the first section, we find 

a detailed statement regarding the pending 
arbitration of our differences between the 
United States and Great Britain, chiefly re- 
lating to fisheries. And next comes informa- 
tion upon the international prize court under 
the Hague treaty, and recent conferences for 
codifying international maritime law and 
promoting uniform legislation concerning 
letters of exchange. We are informed of 
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improvements in the administration of the 
Congo State, of European conventions for 
the better protection of American patents, 
of our attempt to be of use to Liberia, and 
of our intention to assist in the conference 
that is to give the far northern islands of 
Spitzbergen some political status. Mr. Taft 
commends the recent progress of the Otto- 
man Empire, and in turning to Latin Ameri- 
ca offers congratulation on the settlement by 
diplomacy of the boundary trouble between 
Bolivia and Peru. Attention is called to the 
Pan-American Conference and the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, both to be held in the com- 
ing summer at Buenos Aires. Mr. Taft’s 
presentation of the Pan-American policy of 
this Government is generous and sound and 
will be reassuring throughout Latin-America. 
A fortunate view is presented of progress in 
Cuba, and of improved political and economic 
conditions in Santo Domingo as a result 
of our handling of the customs revenues. 
The situation in Nicaragua is stated in a just 
and lucid way, and it is obvious that Presi- 
dent Taft will proceed in that quarter with 
a view not only to the protection of Ameri- 
can interests, but also with a desire for the 
permanent welfare of Central America. Re- 
ferring to matters in the far East, Mr. Taft 
again declares it to be the policy of our Gov- 
ernment to support the principles of equality, 
of opportunity, and of scrupulous respect for 
the integrity of the Chinese Empire. ‘The 
reasons for American participation in the 
Chinese railroad loans are presented with 
convincing clearness. It is gratifying to be 
informed of the plans of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for sending students to this country 
in consequence of our remitting a part of the 
indemnity fund. It is not less gratifying to 
be assured of the progress of China toward 
lessening the opium evil, and of the success 
of the conference held at our invitation at 
Shanghaidlast spring on that subject. There 
is an agreeable statement to the effect that 
our Government has a perfect understanding 
with both China and Japan regarding the 
much-talked-of treaty relating to mining 
privileges in Manchuria. Our _ relations 
with Japan are pronounced entirely cordial, 
and we are told that “the arrangement of 
1908 for a co-operative control of the com- 
ing of laborers to the United States has 
proved to work satisfactorily.” Secretary 
Knox’s reorganization of the Department of 
State is explained and commended. Our 
readers have already been told of the plan 
of special bureaus in the Department to deal 
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with Lacin-American, Far-Eastern, and other 
especial fields. Explanation is also made of 
the plan for putting the diplomatic service 
upon a basis of merit and promotion. 


Touching upon financial mat- 
ters, the President quotes the 
Secretary of the Treasury as find- 
ing that the Government’s expenses will ex- 
ceed its income by $34,000,000 for the year 
ending with June 30. There will also be 
$38,000,000 to pay for current work at 
Panama. It is now believed that the total 
cost of the Panama Canal will be $375,- 
000,000. Most of the increased expense is 
due to radical enlargement of the locks and a 
widening of the canal itself. It is advised 
that canal expenses be met by bond sales, 
and it is of course expected that ordinary 
revenues in the near future will be equal 
to appropriations. Meanwhile the depart- 
ments, under the President’s advice, have so 
industriously pruned their estimates as to 
make possible a saving of, perhaps, $40,000,- 
000, as against the outlays of the current 
year. Excellent work is going on for a re- 
organization of Government bureaus with a 
view to lessening the cost of administration. 
We are glad to find that Mr. Taft is pre- 
pared to recommend a system of civil pen- 
sions for the retirement of superannuated 
civil servants. ‘Taking up the subject of the 
frauds practiced for the benefit of the Sugar 
Refining Company and other importers at 
the New York Custom House, the President 
advises Congress that a Congressional inves- 
tigation would be embarrassing while crimi- 
nal prosecutions are pending. Mr. Taft 
does not believe that the maximum and mini- 
mum clause in the new Tariff act will lead 
to so-called tariff wars with foreign coun- 
tries. He expresses hope that the new Tariff 
Board may be of great service, and declares 
that if this board finds facts to justify him 
he will promptly inform Congress of rates 
that are excessive. Meanwhile he deprecates 
tariff agitation in advance of carefully col- 
lated information. 


Questions 
of 


Revenue 


tin ce special point emphasized in 
Matters bo the mention of army affairs is the 
radical reduction in the estimates 

of army expenditure for the next fiscal year. 
In a similar way Mr. Taft refers to a large 
reduction in the estimated expenses of the 
navy. The request for new naval construc- 
tion is limited to two first-class battleships 
and one repair vessel. Nothing in the Presi- 


dent’s message has been received with more 
favor by the country than his remarks about 
delays in the administration of civil and 
criminal law. He asks legislation to author- 
ize the appointment by the President of a 
commission to advise methods for simplify- 
ing federal court procedure. He quotes the 
injunction clause in the last Republican plat- 
form and asks for a law that would prevent 
the granting of injunctions without previous 
notice and a reasonable opportunity to be 
heard, unless for exceptional reasons which 
are explained. Mr. Taft recommends the 
admission of Arizona and New Mexico as 
separate States, but advises care in the prepa- 
ration of State constitutions. It would seem 
to us very advisable that the question of ad- 
mitting these two Territories as States should 
be postponed until after the completion of 
this year’s census. They have every desira- 
ble opportunity for self-government already 
as Territories, and there is no good reason 
for haste in allowing them to send four 
Senators to Washington to govern the rest 
of the country. They are still in a very early 
stage of development, with small and scat- 
tered population. Reforms in the govern- 
ment of Alaska are very properly recom- 
mended. A high compliment is paid to the 
work of the Department of Agriculture. 
Reorganizations of bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor are recom- 
mended. The much-advocated Bureau of 
Health is supported by Mr. Taft and the 
reasons for it are convincingly stated. 


Subsidies ‘4S Tespects our ocean commerce 
_and Mr. Taft says: “I earnestly 
Savings Banks 
recommend to Congress the con- 
sideration and passage of a ship-subsidy bill 
looking to the establishment of lines between 
our Atlantic seaboard and the eastern coast 
of South America, as well as lines from the 
west coast of the United States to South 
America, China, Japan, and the Philippines.” 
It is proposed to divert the profits on foreign 
mails to this purpose. The President also 
strongly advocates the establishment of a 
postal savings bank system. He does not see 
any need of delaying this subject until after 
the report of the Monetary Commission. 


A recommendation that shows 

Postal Jack of full study advises the in- 
crease of postal rates on news- 

papers, magazines, and periodicals. For a 
long time second-class matter has been car- 
ried at I cent a pound. [If this is less than 






































it costs the Government to transport and 
distribute newspapers and periodicals, it does 
not necessarily follow that the rate ought to 
be raised. Within the memory of middle- 
aged persons postage on newspapers and 
periodicals was paid by the subscribers at 
their local post-offices. The change of law 
requiring advance payment at pound rates 
by the publishers shifted the burden from 
the subscribers and was a convenient reform. 
It is true that printed matter constitutes 
the large part of the mail carried by the 
Government. But the periodicals do more 
to nationalize literature and public opinion 
than any other one thing. Furthermore, 
very much of the profitable business of the 
Post-Office Department grows directly out 
of the publicity created by newspapers and 
magazines. Even the direct transactions with 
the post-office of a publisher are profitable to 
the Government, inasmuch as the purchases 
of postage stamps for the carrying on of cor- 
respondence with subscribers, and the other 
postal business of such an_ establishment, 
give the Government far more profit than 
its handling of the magazines at the rate of 
I cent a pound can cause it loss. 


dinurthies Mr. Taft is of opinion that the 
pant ihe magazines carry more advertis- 
ing in proportion to reading 

matter than the newspapers. ‘This, as it 
happens, is an entire mistake, But the sug- 
gestion gives opportunity to explain that of 
all the business done by the Post-Office De- 
partment the most profitable is the carrying 
of advertising. Rather than force magazine 
advertising out of the mails, the Govern- 
ment could better afford to carry it for noth- 
ing. The chief object of the reputable busi- 
ness people who patronize the advertising 
pages of the periodicals is to provoke corre- 
spondence. A single advertisement on one 
page of a periodical has brought to the ad- 
vertiser seventeen thousand letters. Each 
one of these letters starts a return patronage 
of the mails. The actual carrying of that 
advertisement has cost the Government an 
infinitesimal sum. The return received by 
the Government has been the large profit 
upon the sale of many thousands of 2-cent 
stamps. It is impossible properly to consider 
the rate of postage to be charged by the Gov- 
ernment on one class of matter without 
studying the relation of the rates on different 
classes to one another. Mr. Taft is actuated 
by a commendable desire to lighten the bur- 
dens of the Government and to introduce 
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economies. But as a matter of fact the carry- 
ing of newspapers and periodicals is not a 
burden to the Post-Office Department, and 
it is a great boon to the intelligent public 


of America. 


Is There Lt Should be borne in mind that 

a by what he calls the deficit in the 
Post-Office Department is not 

real. The Post-Office Department is earn- 
ing a large surplus profit on the business it 
carries on for its patrons, Even if all publish- 
ers and private individuals and firms with- 
drew their business from the Post-Office De- 
partment, the Government would still have 
its own large distribution of letters and 
printed material to make for Congress, for 
the Departments at Washington, and for the 
official business of several hundred thousand 
people constituting the civil and military 
services of the United States. It would 


‘probably have to pay from seventy-five to a 


hundred million dollars a year to carry on 
its own postal business. Yet the books of 
the Post-Office Department do not make 
any account whatsoever of this vast item. It 
is safe to say that there is no other govern- 
ment in the world whose postal department 
is not credited with the expense it incurs for 
handling the business of the other depart- 
ments. It is a scandal and a public disgrace 
that business should be done so loosely at 
Washington that no post-office records are 
allowed to show what it actually costs to 
distribute the speeches of congressmen, the 
documents sent out from the Agricultural 
and other departments, and the millions of 
letters relating to Government business. It is 
just as much a matter of Government ex- 
pense to transport official documents as to 
transport troops. The War Department 
makes record of the cost of transporting 
troops, but no reports of the Post-Office De- 
partment indicate the cost of carrying the 
Government’s own materials. 


- Furthermore, the enormous ex- 
peat, _ tension of free rural delivery has 
added a burden of many millions 

of dollars to the Post-Office Department 
without bringing immediate financial returns. 
Congress ought to have made some direct ap- 
propriation for this service. Even if the free 
rural carriers could be permitted to deliver 
small parcels for the benefit of the people on 
their routes, this valuable extension of the 
service could soon be made almost self-sup- 
porting. It is not uninteresting to note the 
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fact that certain express companies and other 
private interests are always lobbying at 
Washington to prevent the passage of such 
measures as a parcel post for the convenience 
of the people. And the public may just as 
well be informed of the fact that these same 
interests have been busily at work for some 
years trying to secure an advance in the 
postal rates on periodicals and newspapers. 
It only needs statement to make it clear that 
if magazines and newspapers were thrown 
cut of the mails by prohibitive postal rates 
certain news companies and express com- 
panies might hope to play a larger part in 
the distribution of such periodicals. The 
subject is one that Mr. Taft has not taken 
up as yet at first hand, and in the multi- 
plicity of great topics that have been crowd- 
ing upon his attention in the opening weeks 
of his term, it is, perhaps, not strange that 
he should have been misled in a few matters. 


iteeiste There is more need in the Post- 
<>" Office Department of a careful 
reorganization than in any other 

branch of the Government. Mr. Taft’s 
idea of driving a wedge between the news- 
papers and the periodicals of more general 
circulation seems wrong in principle and is 
based upon a misunderstanding of the facts. 
Free delivery within the county is already a 
great discrimination in favor of newspapers. 
Furthermore, the cost of handling each in- 
dividual piece is a more important item than 
the cost of transportation by the pound. 
Thus it costs the Government a great deal 
more to handle a pound of newspapers, con- 
sisting of a number of separate papers to be 
distributed to different people, than to carry 
a single magazine weighing a pound to one 
subscriber. Yet Mr. Taft, through mis- 
apprehension, states the matter in exactly 
the opposite way. ‘The magazines are chief 
producers of the lucrative business of the 
post-office. Even without revision of the 
very favorable contracts with the railroads 
for carrying the mail, and without the other 
economies that could be brought about by a 
better business organization of the postal 
service, there is so large a profit collected by 
the Government upon all the business that 
the post-office does for private patrons, in- 
cluding the newspapers and periodicals, that 
this surplus practically pays the Govern- 
ment’s own great bill for carrying and dis- 
tributing its own mail matter. The 
magazines and periodicals of this country 
confessedly surpass in merit those of any 


other part of the world. Their merit is due 
to their patronage by a great and intelligent 
nation spread from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. A hostile postal policy such as Mr. 
Taft proposes would have made impossible 
the development of such valuable and beauti- 
ful expressions of our life as are typified, for 
example, by the Century Magazine. Let the 
Post-Office Department set its own house in 
order, give us a balance-sheet of its real 
transactions as the other departments of the 
Government do, rid itself of its harmful and 
extravagant relations to politics and party 
spoils, and bring a permanent business head 
to the conduct of its large affairs. Then, if 
necessary to deal with such delicate questions 
as radical changes in rates, there will be time 
enough to discuss them on their merits. 


Mr. Ballinger The recommendations made by 
on Control of Secretary Ballinger in his first 
annual report are of exceptional 
interest. We are giving prominence to what 
the Secretary has said on the subject of wa- 
ter-power control and development upon the 
national domain. At our request he has 
stated anew for our readers (see page 47) 
the features of his water-power policy, and 
the reasons that lie behind his recommenda- 
tions. He believes that the use of water- 
power should be encouraged, but that the 
Government should retain ultimate owner- 
ship and contro!. His program is even more 
explicit and complete as regards Govern- 
ment control than that which has been ad- 
vocated by the leaders in the admirable move- 
ment designated by the general word “ con- 
servation,” that every one should support. 


The other articles in this number 
of the Review on water-power 
and its development are also 
of unusual importance. Mr. Pressey 
writes with great knowledge concern- 
ing the water-power progress of the Southern 
States, where the streams falling from 
the Appalachian uplands toward the sea 
afford opportunities for a vast industrial 
progress. It happens that Mr. Pressey 
is also at the present time connected, as an 
accomplished expert, with the work of the 
New York State Commission that is prepar- 
ing a plan for the comprehensive storage and 
use of waters in the mountain areas, in order 
to maintain a summer flow and double the 
utility of all the developed or available wa- 
ter powers. Our article on this New York 
program ought to attract wide attention and 


Power in 
the East 
and South 
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stimulate action by the authorities of other 
States both East and West. In this respect 
New York has certainly been an example 
to the entire Union. 


A great deal of discussion has 
been current in newspapers and 
periodicals regarding the so- 
called ‘‘ power trust” that is said to be buy- 
ing up all the principal opportunities in the 
country for water-power development. Some 
writers are so mysterious and vague in their 
allusions to this “ trust” that the reader who 
is familiar with practical business affairs 
might naturally wonder how so large an en- 


/s There 
a ‘* Power 
Trust’’ ? 
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terprise could be carried on without a proper 
name, a business office, or even a post-office 
address. When some of those who speak of 
water-power trusts are asked to be specific, 
they do not seem to know the names of any 
power companies, nor the geographical loca- 
tion of any water powers, unless it be Ni- 
agara Falls. ‘Those more exactly informed 
point to the General Electric Company and 
the Westinghouse Company,—both of which 
manufacture electrical machinery and appli- 
ances on a vast scale,—as the chief culprits 
in this “ octopus’ game of gathering in all 
the water-powers. 


There are certain facts, easily as- 
certained, that the fair-minded 
reader ought to understand. In 
the first place, the development of a large 
water-power is a very expensive undertaking, 
usually costing much more than the sum 
originally estimated, and requiring a long pe- 
riod of waiting before the investment makes 
return in dividends, Such enterprises can- 
not properly engage the savings of small in- 
vestors, nor can they look to the resources 
of people of wealth who prefer safe and 
stable opportunities for the use of their cap- 
ital. The reason why the same names ap- 
pear in the directorates of a number of dif- 
ferent water-power and electric companies is 
because certain men of large resources have 
specialized in that kind of business, and have 
initiated or financed different power enter- 
prises in various parts of the country. ‘To 
assert that these gentlemen are doing harm 
rather than good, would seem to us a high- 
ly fanciful and quite topsy-turvy way of 
dealing with the facts. There is hardly any 
other respect in which capitalists can so much 
help a particular region directly,—and our 
country itself indirectly—as in finding a 
great water-power running to waste and har- 
nessing it for the purpose of supplying elec- 
tric light, electric transportation, and the 
power that operates factories and mills. To 
do this work is beneficent because it saves the 
waste of fuel from our coal beds, which are 
being too rapidly exhausted; of wood from 
our forests, which are being too rapidly 
swept away; of petroleum from those hid- 
den reservoirs that are all too soon pumped 
out,—besides lessening the toil of thousands 
of men, women, and children, and relieving 
other thousands of patient horses from the 
drudgery that was theirs before the electric 
age. Indeed, it is a work of saving all 
around. 


Some 
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Who Owns Lf the General 
the Power Electric Com- 
ams" pany and the 
Westinghouse Company 


have become interested in 
the development of power 
and electric plants where 
water can~-be made to 
operate dynamos they 
would seem to us to have 
been showing commend- 
able enterprise. It would 
be easy, however, to show 
that in a good many cases 
this connection has been re- 
luctant rather than eager. 
These great companies 
have had to protect their 
sales of machinery and 
supplies by taking part 
payment in bonds or stocks 
or by subsequent acquisitions of title due to 
the inability of local companies to go on with 
unfinished projects. The Westinghouse Com- 
pany itself could not escape a receivership 
in October, 1907,—although perfectly sol- 
vent and doing the largest business in its his- 
tory,—because so many of its customers had 
paid. in stocks and: bonds. ‘That these proper- 
ties were justified by a real public need was 
later demonstrated, and the receiver was dis- 
charged on December 5, 1908. But in the 
interval the banks had been unwilling to 
carry the load. When such instances are 
looked into it will appear that these great 
companies, and certain bankers and financiers 
in our large cities, far from having insidious- 
ly grabbed the water-powers of a given State 











THE UPPER FALLS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


(Flood waters’ wasted energy, which might be stored for summer use) 


or community, have earned the thanks of the 
localities they have entered by their useful- 
ness in financing and engineering projects 
that have been of great benefit to the com- 
munities within reach of the electric trans- 
mission of power. No one can object to in- 
quiries, conducted by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations, into the ramifications of water- 
power control by affliated corporations or 
associated groups of capitalists. But we 
cught in this country to rid ourselves of a 
very petty and antiquated sort of prejudice 
against the large way of doing business. 


Ours is a large country, with a 
development of wealth. 
This wealth is so massed and spe- 
cialized that it can bring 
to pass great and benefi- 
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TYPICAL SUMMER CONDITIONS OF THE SAME FALLS AS ABOVE 


cent results. The reme- 
dies against the dangers 
of monopolistic tendency 
do not lie in the disin- 
tegration of capital, or in 
attacks upon large asso- 
ciated enterprises. The 
remedy lies rather in di- 
rect regulation and con- 
trol in the public interest. 
Let those who have the 
capital and the ability de- 
velop our water-powers. 
The rivers will continue 
to flow in their natural 
channels, and the cata- 
racts cannot be removed 


bodily to Wall Street. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT ADDRESSING THE OPENING SESSION OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, LAST MONTH 


(Sitting. left to right—Mr. Brown, Official Stenographer; Capt. Jas. F. Ellison, Secy. and Treas. ; 


Albert Bettinger, Board of Directors. 


Standing, left to right—Capt. Butt, Pres. Staff; W. B. Jones, 


M. IF. Bryan, Board of Directors, Memphis, Tenn.; Sen. Francis G. Newlands, Nev.; Edw. H. Butler, 
Board of Directors, Buffalo, N. Y.; Thos. Wilkinson, Burlington, Iowa; President Taft, Thos. P. Eagan, 
Cincinnati, O.; Hon. Jos. E. Ransdell, Pres.; John A Fox, Special Director; Rev. Geo. Alexander, 
LL.D., New York City; Col. John I. Martin, Sergeant-at-Arms) 


The water-power company will always 
be dependent upon the patronage of the 
region tributary to the particuiar water- 
power in question, even more than the com- 
munity will ever be dependent upon the 
company that develops and sells the power. 
If Mr. Ballinger’s principles of regulation 
and control are accepted by Congress, as 
they ought to be in the present session, we 
should have an end of the talk about a 
“power trust” invading the public domain. 
If the principles that the New York State 
Commission proposes to practice, with the 
sanction of the Legislature, should go into 
effect, a fine example would be set that other 
States could follow. Every State for itself 
would have it in its power from time to time 
in the future to protect its people from any 
possible encroachment by a trust or combi- 
nation exploiting the power of streams as a 
commercial resource. 


ideas At the present time, generally 
ihe, Use of speaking, water-powers have very 
rower ‘little value beyond that which the 
developing companies create by risking the 





capital necessary for development and by 
large outlays for machinery and plants. Any 
future “unearned increment” appertaining 
to the monopolized control of water-power 
is always within grasp of the community 
itself through the principle of taxation. If, 
in addition to the principle of taxation, the 
national or State government uses the prin- 
ciple of the lease with periodic revaluing, 
there can be no possible danger to the gen- 
eral interest. The conservation of so many 
other things depends upon our utilizing wa- 
ter-power that the burden of proof should be 
wholly upon those who would do anything 
to check or retard the building of dams and 
the electrical transmission of power. 


Navigable There is an interesting question 
piivers and | under discussion touching the 
right of the federal government 

to control for purposes of water power those 
streams which it clearly controls for pur- 
poses of navigation. We have in our 
hands a very suggestive and interesting 
brief by Mr. Edward B. Burling, of Chi- 
cago, upon the legal and constitutional 
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righ UF Cdtgress MICH ol water-power de- 
veloped in navigable waters of the United 
States. The brief is addressed to Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, who is president of the National 
Conservation Association. While recent 
opinions by Attorney-General Wickersham 
seem not to have gone so far as Mr. Bur- 
ling’s argument carries him, it does not fol- 
low that if Mr, Wickersham were address- 
ing himself to the same exact question he 
would arrive at a different result. It is not 
merely an academic matter. We are about 
to enter upon very large policies in the way 
of improving our navigable streams at an im- 
mense cost to the country. It is well worth 
while for Congress to understand the full 
limit of its authority over every phase of 
waterway development. Last month’s Wa- 
terways Conference in Washington, attended 
by thousands of delegates, helped in its meas- 
ure to complete the outlines of the great pol- 
icy that is to begin with regulating the Mis- 
sissippi River and its chief tributaries. Mr. 
Saunders has written an article for us on 
this movement, which will be found on an- 
other page of this number of the REvrEw. 


iia: ike One of the most interesting of 
A yer é 
a ay the annual reports is that of the 
Secretary of the Navy. Mr. 
Root, while Secretary of War, brought about 
2 reform of army organization which will 
remain to his credit as a lasting achievement 
in statesmanship. What Mr. Meyer as Sec- 
retary of the Navy is now bringing to pass 
in the matter of a reform of method in the 
direction of the Department’s work bids fair 
to rank as importantly as Mr. Root’s army 
reforms. Mr. Meyer has an admirable head 
for business, and a trained habit of proceed- 
ing directly to the securing of essential 
things. Thus he is gaining a place among 
the very ablest public administrators we have 
known for many years. He found in the 
Navy Department a series of bureaus deal- 
ing with different branches of work, such as 
construction, equipment, personnel, navy 
yards, and fleet operation, that were so de- 
tached from each other, and so discordant 
withal, as to make life miserable for the head 
ot the department, while also hampering 
greatly the efficiency of the one thing for 
which the Navy Department is supposed to 
exist,—namely, the power of military de- 
fense and offense. Mr. Meyer is not so 
much getting rid of the bureaus and their 
cfficials as he is finding a way to subordinate 
them to the main object in hand. 
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The Under general direction of the 
<a. Secretary, our navy business is 
henceforth to be run by naval 

men. ‘The work falls into four logical de- 
partments,—namely, material, personnel, 
fleet operation, and inspection. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy is to have four advisers, 
each of them a Rear-Admiral, and each rep- 
resenting one of the four departments. The 
bureaus will be grouped and arranged under 
these headings, everything important will 
have to be cleared through the Secretary’s 
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HON. ROBERT BACON, NEW AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


quadrilateral board of advisers, and the old- 
time clashes and conflicts will necessarily 


disappear. An efficient organization of the 
Navy Department will not be liked by some 
of the bureaucrats, who will have to take 
their proper places, nor will it wholly please 
one or two well-known Senators, who have 
long imagined themselves the real rulers of 
Uncle Sam’s navy,—more or less in the inter- 
est of certain small navy yards and local in- 
dustries. But Secretary Meyer is so thor- 
oughly right that his reforms will have gen- 
eral public approval; and it is not to be be- 
lieved that Congress will obstruct improve- 
ments for which we have waited so long. 


The announcement was made 
last month that Ambassador Reid 
would remain at London for a 
year or two longer, that Mr. Hill would re- 
main indefinitely as Ambassador at Berlin, 
that Mr. Richard C. Kerens, of St. Louis, 
would be sent to Vienna, and that the Hon. 
Robert Bacon, recently First Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, would succeed Mr. Henry 
White as our Ambassador to France. We 
have elsewhere spoken of the selection of an 
Illinois lawyer, Mr. Calhoun, as Minister to 
China. Mr. Henry Lane Wilson is to be 
transferred from Brussels to become Ambas- 
sador to Mexico. 


Our 
Ambassadors. 
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In the annual report of Secre- 
tary Wilson of the Department 
of Agricuture the value of our 
farm crops for the year 1909 is given as 
$8,760,000,000, an increase of $869,000,000 
over 1908. ‘This means a total value of 
agricultural products very much the larg- 
est in the ‘history of the country. Only 
eleven years ago the aggregate worth of 
these farm crops was just about half the 
figure for 1909. Corn is the chief contributor 
to the total, furnishing a value of $1,720,- 
000,000. The year’s cotton crop was worth 
$850,000,000; wheat, $725,000,000; hay, 
$665,000,000; oats, $400,000,000 ; potatoes, 
$212,000,000, and tobacco, $100,000,000. 
Secretary Wilson -does not agree with Mr. 
J. J. Hill that the productivity of the soils 
of the country is decreasing. His report 
shows a tendency toward an increase for the 
last forty years in the average yields to the 
acre. It is true, however, that this does not 
preclude the possibility of a real decline in 
fertility, which may have been turned into 
increased productivity by a larger use of fer- 
tilizers, and more intensive methods of farm- 
ing. It is easy to understand how the nat- 
ural fertility of our soils may be de- 
creasing; as a single instance, the sewage 
of half +i population of the State of New 
York is wasted by being carried out to 
sea; this cannot but be dead loss to the soil 
year by year. 


The Banner 
Year 
for Farmers 


Mr. Hill’s most impressive warn- 
ing as to the agricultural future 
has been in the matter of 
the wheat yield in proportion to popula- 
tion. It seems to be true that, while the 
wheat yields of Europe, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia are increasing faster than their popu- 
jations, the crops of the United States and 
Argentina have increased in the past quarter 
century only 60 per cent., while the popula- 
tion has grown 68 per cent. Mr. Hill 
points out that this poor showing is due to 
cur small yield of wheat per acre, as com- 
pared with other countries. With France’s 
wheat yield; showing twenty bushels to the 
acre, Austria-Hungary’s eighteen, Germany’s 
twenty-eight, and Great Britain’s thirty-two, 
the United States grows only fourteen bush- 
els to the acre. Even Canada, with no more 
careful or intensive farming than is practiced 
on our own wheat farms, averages more than 
twenty bushels to the acre. But this is due 
to the recent exploitation of great areas of 
virgin soil. : 


Wheat 
Yield 
too small 
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The National Association of 
Manufacturers has published the 
results of a symposium of 3000 
members on the actual conditions of trade 
in America to-day and the prospects for the 
future. In the basic industry of iron and 
steel the percentage of excellent business is 
reported as 93, with a 100 percentage of ex- 
cellence in future prospects. An average in- 
crease of prosperity since 1908 of no less than 
57 per cent. is indicated in iron and steel. 
The most prosperous of all branches of trade 
now is in agricultural implements, with 100 
per cent. in both present and future business, 
and a rebound from 1908 of 31 per cent. 
The least flourishing department of business 
is that of food products, with 87 per cent. 
of present prosperity; 78 per cent. of future 
excellence, and a recovery from 1908 of only 
22 per cent. The figures for food products 
are affected, of course, by the peculiar con- 
ditions affecting the brewers at present, re- 
sulting from the prohibition movement. The 
most lively recovery from the depression of 
1908 enjoyed by any single industry has been 
made in the vehicle trade, which comes to 
the front with an increase of 62 per cent. 
The sudden vast expansion in the demand 
for automobiles largely explains this. 


Prosperity 
Here and 
Abroad 


tabor Lhe middle of December saw 
Troubles for the end of the strike of the 
switchmen on the Northwestern 

railroads, which had seriously tied up traffic 
for two weeks, and had forced the closing 
down of mines, smelters, and flour mills in 
Minnesota and Montana. ‘The trouble 
ended in the quiet return of the employees 
to work without having secured the con- 
cessions they demanded. At the same time 
the Eastern roads are confronted with the 
prospect of demands to be made upon them 
in January by their firemen, conductors, and 
trainmen, who will demand an increase of 
from 10 to 30 per cent. in wages, and a 
number of concessions affecting the condi- 
tions of labor, the latter too complicated for 
the layman’s ready understanding. ‘Thirty- 
two railroads east of Chicago are affected. 
The officers of the roads contend that while 
trafic has undoubtedly come back to their 
lines in the large volume of 1907, it is also 
true that wages were raised in 1906 and 
1907, and that they were not reduced in the 
years of depression. They say flatly that the 
coming demands cannot be satisfied without 
a horizontal increase in freight rates. ‘The 
employees base their demands on the in- 
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creased cost of living, a fact as undeniable 
as it is portentous, and on the higher wages 
paid to Western trainmen. As to the last, 
the railroads reply that while it is true that 
higher wages are paid in the West, it is also 
true that freight rates are higher in the West 
in a greater proportion than wages. The 
news, on December 18, that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad had come to an amicavle set- 
tlement with its locomotive engineers is a 
good augur that these differences may be ad- 
justed without the waste and suffering of a 
strike, which, in the case of the anthracite 


roads, would be, in midwinter, particularly 
disastrous to the public and the railways. 


Combined operation of the coun- 
try’s telegraphs and _ telephones 
was last month a _ widespread 
topic. A committee of the New York Legis- 
lature was inquiring whether these enter- 
prises in New York State ought not to be, 
like railroads and trolley cars, supervised 
by the public service commissions. ‘Theodore 
N. Vail’s testimony was voluntary, frank, 
and particularly important, since he is presi- 


‘* Bell”’ 
Telephones 
and Others 
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dent of the American “ Tel. & Tel.’’ Com- 
pany, which owns the Bell patents, and which 
through its recent purchase of control of the 
Western Union Telegraph will have an op- 
portunity to send both kinds of messages 
over the same wire, and demonstrate econo- 
mies and better service to the public at the 
same price. Further discussion of this sub- 
ject will be found on pages 116 and 117. A 
week later, December 17th, the control of 
eight large “independent ” telephone com- 
panies passed to J. P. Morgan & Co., bank- 
ers, for the Bell interests. ‘Thus a system 
embracing 101,500 telephones and 40,000 
miles of long distance lines in Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan, previously the stronghold of 
the independents, will probably become as- 
similated with the “ Bell” lines in that terri- 
tory, and ultimately have connections with 
the entire 12,300,000-mile system,—although 
it is announced that there will be no new 
general holding company. 


intial A striking incident in the finan- 
yw ly cial happenings of last month was 
‘the purchase by Mr. J. P. Mor- 
gan of the stock control of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Association. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1905 this control was purchased 
from Mr. James Hazen Hyde by Mr. 
Thomas F. Ryan after internal dissensions 
in the company had led to a very serious rup- 
ture, and that the shares were turned over 
by Mr. Ryan to a voting trust, the members 
of which were Ex-President Grover Cleve- 
land, Justice Morgan J. O’Brien, and Mr. 
George Westinghouse. The stock that has 
come to Mr. Morgan is of insignificant 
amount in figures, but as giving the control 
of an institution with assets of nearly a half- 
billion dollars, it is of decided importance. 
Much interest has been taken in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s action and its motives. Superintendent 
Hotchkiss, of the New York State Insurance 
Department, has made personal inquiry as to 
Mr. Morgan’s intentions, and reports that 
the financier’s sole purpose was to prevent 
such distribution of the stock, after the ex- 
piration of the present voting trust, as would 
lead to detrimental consequences to the pol- 
icyholders. 


In the course of its excellent 
work the National Monetary 
Commission issued in December 
the most comprehensive report on the con- 
dition of the banks of the United States that 
has ever been made. It shows aggregate 


Our 
Banking 
Resources 
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resources of banks of all classes,—national 
banks, State banks, savings banks, and loan 
and trust companies,—of $21,100,000,000. 
Of this huge sum, no less than $4,614,000,- 
000 consists of investments in bonds; rail- 
road bonds alone account for $1,560,000,- 
ooo and public utility bonds for $466,000,- 
000, while the holdings of State, county, and 
city bonds amount to over a billion dollars. 
The total assets represented by commercial 
paper are considerably less than the bond 
holdings. This condition reinforces the crit- 
icism of those who believe that our banks 
have come to be, in too great degree, invest- 
ment concerns, rather than effective aids to 
trade activity, and that their operations 
might profitably be less bound up in Wall 
Street and directed more to the accommoda- 
tion of commercial borrowers. In the dis- 
astrous time of 1907 every dollar of com- 
mercial paper was paid at maturity at par, 
and the chief advantage of the investment 
securities,—namely, their marketability,— 
practically disappeared at the very juncture 
when this quality was most needed. In the 
Monetary Commission’s interesting classifi- 
cation of the country’s banking resources, it 
appears that the Middle Eastern States lead 
in per capita resources, with $450.19 per unit 
of population; the New England States come 
next with $433.60; the Pacific States third, 
with $347.78; the Middle Western, 
$190.64; the Far Western, $161.35, and 
the Southern States last, with $71.19 per 
capita. New York leads all the States, with 
$676.07; Massachusetts is next, with 
$517.25, and Arkansas shows the smallest, 
$41.14 per capita. 


Laws limiting the hours of fac- 
tory labor for women have been 
on the statute books of some of 
cur States for more than a third of a century, 
but not until 1908 was the federal Supreme 
Court called upon to decide on the constitu- 
tionality of such enactments. At that time 
ii what was*known as the Oregon case the 
court unanimously held that a State Legis- 
lature might pass a law prohibiting more 
than ten hours’ work in one day for women 
in tactories and laundries. In June last the 
llinois Legislature enacted a law identical 
in terms with the Oregon statute. A firm 
of paper box manufacturers obtained an in- 
junction restraining the State Factory In- 
spector from enforcing the law on the 
ground that it interfered with women’s free- 
dom, prevented them from earning a living, 


Women's 
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Laws 
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and interrupted business. The Illinois Man- 
ufecturers’ Association indorsed these conten- 
tions. Meanwhile the friends of the new 
law were not idle; they had the co-operation 
of the Woman’s Trade Union League and 
the National Consumers’ League, and Mr. 
Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, the lawyer 
who had argued the Oregon case before the 
United States Supreme Court, volunteered 
his services as special counsel for the Illinois 
officials who had been enjoined from enforc- 
ing the ten-hour law. The Russell Sage 
foundation supplied funds for the compiling 
of data on the subject of womer. workers’ 
hours throughout the world. This work was 
done under the direction of Miss Josephine 
Goldmark, publication secretary of the Con- 
sumers’ League. The material thus com- 
piled has now been digested and arranged in 
the form of a brief and argument before the 
Illinois Supreme Court for the appellants in 
the injunction case. The most remarkable 
feature of this brief is the array of medical 
testimony that it cites in regard to the effect 
of long working hours on the health and gen- 
eral well-being of women. ‘This testimony 
points unerringly to the necessity of restrict- 
ing the hours of women’s labor on purely 
physiological grounds, not to speak of the 
moral and economic aspects of the question. 


Panama Lhe report of the Isthmian Canal 
Canal Commission, recently issued, 
Progress . 
serves to remind us of the great 
engineering work going on down in the 
Canal Zone under the direction of the 
United States. During the year beginning 
July 1, 1908, a complete reorganization of 
the work was begun and gradually extended 
throughout all departments. The purpose of 
this change was to concentrate authority, 
expedite the transaction of business, secure 
better co-ordination, more definitely fix 
responsibility, and reduce cost of administra- 
tion. The designs for the upper locks at 
Gatun and Pedro Miguel have bee finished, 
and the work of excavation has gone steadily 
on in all divisions, although in the Culebra 
Cut some difficulties have been encountered 
by reason of excessive rainfall. Health con- 
ditions among the workers on the canal have 
improved. Not a single case of yellow fever 
or plague occurred on the Isthmus during the 
year. The schools maintained by the Gov- 
ernment in the Canal Zone have also been 
reorganized and systematized. The cost of 
the canal will necessarily reach a considerably 
higher figure than originally estimated, as 
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the later and more detailed estimates show 
that nearly 50 per cent. more work will be 
required for the completion of the canal than 
was at first contemplated, while there has 
also been a rise of about 20 per cent. in the 
prices of labor and material. 


iii The work to be done by Congress 
and its this winter had not been defi- 
_— nitely presented to the public 

when, after nearly three weeks of the long 
session, adjournment was taken until early 
in January. The Democrats mean to fight 
for success in the November elections, and 
will have that object somewhat in view in 
their Congressional positions during the com- 
ing four or five months. 
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GEN. JOSE SANTOS ZELAYA, WHO RESIGNED LAST 
MONTH AS PRESIDENT OF NICARAGUA 


The Danes’ Lhe Arctic records of Dr. Fred- 
Judgment on erick A. Cook, by which he hoped 
wae a prove to the authorities of the 
University of Copenhagen that he had 
reached the North Pole on April 21, 1908, 
arrived at Copenhagen on December 8 in 
charge of the explorer’s private secretary, 
Walter Lonsdale. This official informed the 
newspaper correspondents that the explorer 
had also sent to Etah, Greenland, for his in- 
struments and his Eskimos, and that these 
would be produced at Copenhagen as soon 
as possible as part of the evidence. The com- 
mittee of six scientists appointed by the uni- 
versity to examine Dr. Cook’s records at once 
began the consideration of the evidence pre- 
sented. The chairman of the committee, 
Prof. Ellis Stroemgren, is a scientist of Eu- 
ropean reputation, and the rest of the com- 
mittee are regarded as capable, impartial 
judges. The charges, made early in Decem- 
ber, by Capt. A. W. Loose and Mr. George 
H. Dunkle, of New York, to the effect that 
they “ manufactured ” Arctic records for the 
explorer, together with other reported evi- 
dence impeaching the veracity of Dr. Cook’s 


statements, were forwarded to the Danish 


university soon after the arrival of the ex- 
plorer’s notes themselves. While the delib- 
erations of the committee were secret, it was 
announced on December 20 that a verdict 
would undoubtedly be reached before the first 
of the new year. Quite unexpectedly, on the 
very following day, December 21, the com- 
mittee made its announcement in terms un- 
favorable to Dr. Cook. Nothing in the data 
submitted was regarded as having scientific 
value. We shall have more to say next month 
about this deeply regrettable business. 


Vishal A great deal of newspaper dis- 
Language to cussion and some popular excite- 
Nicaragua 
ment was occasioned last month 
by the vigorous, plain-spoken letter addressed 
by Secretary Knox to Seftor Rodriguez, the 
Nicaraguan Chargé d’Affaires at Washing- 
ton. After reviewing in unsparing language 
the tyrannical and despotic public career of 
President Zelaya, of Nicaragua, his viola- 
tions of the peace conventions between the 
Central American nations, and his frequent 
insults to American diplomatic representa- 
tives, Secretary Knox referred to the mal- 
treatment and execution of the two American 
citizens, Leroy Cannon and Leonard Groce, 
without a fair trial, as “ officers connected 
with the revolutionary forces and therefore 
entitled to be dealt with according to the en- 
lightened practice of civilized nations.” 
“From every point of view,” wrote Mr. 
Knox, “it has evidently become difficult for 
the United States further to delay more 
active response to the appeals so long made 
to its duty to its citizens, to its dignity, to 
Central America, and to civilization.” In 
these circumstances, ‘‘ the President no longer 
feels for the government of President Zelaya 
that respect and confidence which would 
make it appropriate hereafter to maintain 
with it regular diplomatic relations implying 
the will and ability to respect and assure 
what is due from one state to another.” At 
the same time Secretary Knox intimated that 
although no longer officially representative 
of his country, Sefior Rodriguez might com- 
municate informally with the State Depart- 
ment, as might also the representative’of the 
Revolutionists, who, under General Estrada, 
have been for some weeks in control of the 
eastern part of Nicaragua. 


The Points Much comment and some Ccriti- 
ure tw, cism upon Secretary Knox’s ac- 
n . . 
imo’ tion has. revolved about the point, 
as yet not quite clear, whether these two 
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men, Cannon and Groce, were commissioned 
officers of the insurgent forces or engaged in 
a guerilla warfare of their own against Presi- 
dent Zelaya. If they were in the regular 
force of the Revolutionists, even though the 
insurgents had not been recognized as belig- 
erents, civilized nations would have accorded 
them treatment as prisoners of war and 
their execution was an act of barbarism. If 
they were “‘ free lances” in the contest they 
took their lives in their hands. In any event, 
there was no excuse for subjecting them to 
personal injuries and indignities. Zelaya 
himself contends (as reported in an inter- 
view telegraphed early Jast month from 
Managua, the capital) that both these men 
were amenable to the law of Nicaragua, 
“which distinctly authorizes the shooting of 
individuals commanding rebels.” While the 
execution of these two men was the imme- 
diate occasion of the break in the diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, the deep- 
seated cause of the present condition of affairs 
has been Zelaya’s despotic rule and repeated 
violation of treaties. “It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge,” says Secretary Knox, in the 
letter to Seftor Rodriguez, that, under Ze- 
laya’s rule, “ Republicanism has ceased to ex- 
ist in Nicaragua except in name, public opin- 
ion and the press have been throttled, and 
prison has been the reward of any tendency to 
real patriotism.” Following Secretary Knox’s 
letter warships were sent to the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts of Nicaragua to safeguard 
American interests, which are considerable in 
that country. More serious developments 
were rendered unnecessary by the resignation 
on December 16 of Zelaya from the presi- 
dency of the republic. 


Althovigh made up of six small 


Strong 5 ° eae 
fetion, republics, Central America is, in 
ustified its international relations, gen- 


erally looked upon as a unit. Anarchy and 
civil war in one republic always affect the 
entire group. With the view to preserving 
peace on the continent, the United States 
and Mexico jointly, two years ago, succeed- 
ed in inducing all the Central American re- 
publics to agree upon a plan of arbitration 
for their disputes, and to establish a court 
for that purpose. President Zelaya is one of 
three or four Central American politicians 
who have constantly violated, or attempted 
to violate, this agreement. The charges 
against him have been proven beyond ques- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the Ameri- 
can people and the world will justify firm, 


impartial, and vigorous action on the part of 
the nations that have legitimate rights and 
recognized authority in the preservation of 
peace in Central America. It was believed 
last month that, although there is consider- 
able racial sympathy between Mexicans and 
Central Americans, the Diaz administration 
would co-operate with the United States 
Government in a firm and impartial attitude 
toward Nicaragua. 


With impressive ceremonies and 
national rejoicing the formal 
completion of the tunnels of the 
trans-Andine Railroad, which will link the 
Argentine and Chilean capitals by one con- 
tinuous line, was effected on November 27. 
The tunnel, which is five miles long, pierces 
the Andes at a higher altitude than any other 
tunnel in the world. Early this spring, it 
is expected, Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres 
will be connected by a railroad line running 
directly east and west. Chili thus obtains 
an outlet for her products on the Atlantic 
coast and Argentina one for hers on the 
Pacific. After nearly forty years of nego- 
tiation and litigation the Chilean Govern- 
ment last month agreed to submit to arbitra- 
tion the celebrated Alsop claim made by the 
United States Government on behalf of 
American citizens who did business with the 
governments of Peru, Bolivia, and Chili back 
in the sixties and seventies of the past cen- 
tury. After the war between the three coun- 
tries in 1881 formal demand was made to 
the Chilean Government for a settlement of 
the claim, since that government had taken 
over, as a result of the war, the territory 
in which the claims were made. It is now 
agreed that King Edward of Great Brit- 
ain is to act as arbitrator in the question. The 
point at issue is simply to what extent Chili 
is bound to assume the pecuniary obligation 
which rested upon the territory she acquired. 


Chilean 
Topics 


aati ome most dramatic moment in 
**Refooe © the the political history of Great 
Britain for fully three-quar- 

ters of a century was midnight on the last 
day of November, when the House of Lords, 
by the large majority of 275, “ rejected” 
the budget which the Liberal government 
had sent up to it after a momentous discus- 
sion in the two houses of Parliament and 
throughout the country lasting for more than 
six months. ‘The Lords themselves deny 
that they have rejected the financial meas- 
ure, holding, in the words of Lord Lans- 
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LORD LANSDOWNE, IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS, MOVING THE “REJECTION” OF THE 
BUDGET 


From a sketch in the Graphic (London) 


downe’s resolution, given in these pages last 
month, that “‘ they were not justified in giv- 
ing their consent to the budget until it had 
been submitted to the judgment of the coun- 
try.” The British public, however, declines 
to make this fine distinction, and their sum- 
ming up of the situation is “‘ the Lords have 
rejected Lloyd-George’s budget.” ‘The vote 
was taken with all but four of the 615 peers 
present, many of them being in their seats 
for the first time in a decade, and several of 
them for only the second time in their lives. 
The galleries were packed to the utmost. 


The Debate Lhe debate on the financial bill 
on the brought out some oratory of a 
very high order and exhibited the 
“intellectual peers” at their very best. The 
addresses of Lords Morley, Rosebery, Lans- 
dov7ne, Curzon, Milner, Crewe, and Bal- 
four (of Burleigh), who are the flowers of 
British statesmanship of to-day, were on a 
very high order, as were also the addresses 
of the two “Lords Spiritual,” the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York. One of 
the most impressive speeches was made by 
Lord Curzon, who, while contending for 
the right of the House of Lords to reject the 
financial bill, warned the peers that the bud- 


get was not bad enough to justify such ac- 
tion, and that rejection might mean for the 
peers the handwriting on the wall. The 
Archbishop of York declared that the merits 
of the measure itself did not enter into the 
discussion. “The question, he said, is one 
which will “ profoundly stir the people of 
the country, and most Britons would prefer 
the passage of even a bad budget to tamper- 
ing with the fundamental laws of the con- 
stitution.” Lord Crewe, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and Lord of the Privy 
Seal, speaking for the government, main- 
tained that “the Liberal party would not 
take office again without some guarantees of 
security against adverse action by the Lords, 
these guarantees, if necessary, to be laid 
down by statute.” , 


reply Following the vote in the Upper 

x ie House on the financial measure, 
the Commons debated the Pre- 

mier’s resolution: “that the action of the 
House of Lords in refusing to pass into law 
the financial provision made by this Chamber 
[the Commons] for the expenses of the 
year is a breach of the constitution and a 
usurpation of the rights of the House of 
Commons,” and concurred in it by a vote of 
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349 to 134. Immediately upon the approval 
of this resolution Mr. Asquith announced 
that the government had advised King Ed- 
ward to dissolve Parliament and that the 
King had agreed. The Premier added: “ If 
the Liberals are returned to power the first 
action of the government will be the re- 
enactment of all the taxes for which pro- 
vision was made in the budget rejected by 
the House of Lords.” Furthermore, the 
Premier announced that, according to im- 
memorial custom, the taxes, pending the tech- 
nical enactment of the budget into law, had 
been collected under the “ assessment resolu- 
tions” passed in the Commons. 


How Taxes Lhe method of raising national 
Are Imposed revenue in Great Britain; it will 

ieee bered, is quite different 

e remembered, is quite differe 

from the procedure in the United States. 
In England the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
having prepared his budget estimates, pre- 
sents to the House of Commons in the form 
of separate resolutions the estimated needs 
of each department of the government for 
the ensuing year. These “ assessment reso- 
lutions” are acted upon and passed separate- 
ly by the Commons, and thereupon have the 
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MR. ASQUITH, THE BRITISH PREMIER, ADDRESSING 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE BUDGET 


(From a sketch by the artist of the London Daily 


Chronicle, which is said to have been highly pleas, 


ing to Mr. Asquith himself) 


force of law and go into effect immediately 
during the life of the Parliament then in 
session. ‘Taxes are collected under these res- 
olutions, even though the budget itself in the 
form of a complete financial measure is not 
enacted into law. The resolutions, however, 
lose force with the prorogation; that is, the 
final adjournment of the Parliamentary ses- 
sion. In other words, ever since the passage 
last May in the House of Commons of the 
financial resolutions which go to make 
up Mr. Lloyd-George’s budget, taxes 
have been legally collected in accordance 
with their provisions. Now, however, that 
the House of Lords has declined to pass the 
budget and the lower house maintains its 
stand in the matter, Parliament is prorogued 
and the new taxes have no legal sanction. 
Great Britain, therefore, must continue to 
raise revenue under the budget rules of the 
year 1908, which have already resulted in 
a deficit of approximately $100,000,000. 


Signffoance In his speech on the resolution 
i. condemning the action of the 

Lords, Premier Asquith declared 
further for the government that it was impos- 
sible to admit the propriety of the contention 
of the Peers that in rejecting the budget they 
were only referring it to the people. “If 
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this contention were sustained by the peo- 
ple,” said Mr. Asquith, “no future Liberal 
Government would be safe because the Lords 
would then have the power, if they so desired, 
to refer all taxes to the people and to com- 
pel the dissolution of Parliament each year.” 
As at present constituted there is always a 
Conservative majority in the House of 
Lords, and in the future on the basis of the 
contention just set forth, Conservative gov- 
ernments (since the Lords always concur in 
Conservative budgets) might have a constitu- 
tional life of seven years, whereas Liberal 
governments could not exist longer than one 
year. In accordance with the motion of the 
government for dissolution, King Edward, 
on December 3, prorogued his second Parlia- 
ment. It was announced at the same time 
that early in the present month dissolution 
would be ordered and writs issued to the 
House of Commons for the new elections. 
It was expected that pollings would begin on 
the thirteenth and extend for about ten days. 
The new Parliament will assemble about 
the middle of February. 


; The second Parliament of King 
‘Horouead Edward was dissolved four 
years after the dissolution of the 

preceding Parliament. It was on December 
4, 1905, that Mr. Arthur Balfour re- 
signed office, and on the next day Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was commissioned to 


succeed him. On the January 8 following 
Parliament was dissolved and election fol- 
lowed. The result of the polling was the re- 
turn of a total ministerial coalition of 513, a 
majority of 356 against the united opposition. 
Since that time there have been 93 by-elec- 
tions, which have generally gone against the 
Liberals, where seats were contested. At the 
moment of dissolution the ministerial ma- 
jority over all in the House was 332. The 
united opposition, led by former Premier Bal- 
four, professes to see in this a net loss to 
the government of twenty-four seats in four 
years chances of a Unionist victory at the 
polls this month. At the election the British 
voter will be asked to express his opinion on 
four rather complicated and closely inter- 
woven questions: (1) The right of the Lords 
to modify or interfere with financial legis- 
lation proposed by the Commons. (2) The 
specific tax provisions in the present budget. 
(3) Higher taxation of property versus 
“Tariff reform.” (4) The expansion of the 
social reform program of the Liberal party. 


Home Rule Noteworthy among the campaign 
and Woman utterances of the Liberals are Mr. 
ufra9¢ Asquith’s promises with regard to 
the subjects of Home Rule for Ireland and 
“ Votes for Women.” In his reference to the 
Irish question, Mr. Asquith said: 

Speaking last year before my accession to the 
Premiership, I described the Irish policy as the 
one undeniable failure of British 
statesmanship. 1 reiterate that this 











is a problem to be solved only in one 
way,—by a policy which, while ex- 
plicitly safeguarding the supreme, in- 
divisible authority of the Imperial 
Parliament, can set up in Ireland a 
system of full self-government as re- 
gards purely Irish affairs. There is 
not and cannot be any question of 
separation. There is not and cannot 
be any question of rivalry or compet- 
ing for supremacy subject to these 
conditions. That is the Liberal pol- 
icy. For reasons which we believe 
to have been adequate the present 
Parliament was disabled in advance 
from proposing any such solution, 
but in the new House the Liberal 
government at the head of a Liberal 
majority will be in this matter en- 
tirely free. 








THE LAND AND THE BREAD-BASKET 


Peer: “I’m so glad you're going to fight, John. 


him one on the bread-basket ! ”’ 


JOHN: ‘Don’t you make any mistake—it’s you I’m going 
for, not him! You want to shift the taxes from your land 


on to my bread-basket ! ’* 
From the Westminster Gazette (London) 


The Premier’s declaration has 
been favorably received by the 
Land Irish Nationalists who will sup- 
port the Ministry. Referring to 
the general question of the fran- 
chise throughout the United King- 
dom, the Premier declared that the 
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KING MANUEL, OF PORTUGAL, AND HIS MOTHER, 
EX-QUEEN AMELIE, IN THE OFFICE OF 
THE PALACE AT LISBON 


Liberals in the new Parliament will undoubt- 
edly take some definite action upon the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage. Notwithstanding 
the “ deplorable, suicidal policy of a small 
section of its advocates,” said Mr. Asquith, 
‘the government does not desire to burke 
the question which is chiefly one upon which 
the new House of Commons should express 
its opinion.” 


England's Lhe opposition of the Lords to 
Land~Holding the Liberal budget, as already 
pointed out more than once in 

these pages, arises chiefly from the fact that 
its provisions call for greatly increased taxes 
upon land and property, and a decrease of 
the burdens upon foodstuffs and articles 
used by the poorer classes. Some of the Rad- 
ical and Liberal papers, notably the London 
Daily Chronicle, are publishing lists of the 
names of land-owning peers, indicating the 
number of their acres to show their reasons 
for voting against ‘‘ a land tax budget.” Out 
of a total area in the United Kingdom of 
77,000,000 acres, the peers who voted against 
the budget own more than 16,000,000,— 
more than a fifth of the whole. Conserva- 
‘tive opinion in England holds that in per- 
mitting their personal interests to stand in 
the way of the national good the Lords (we 
quote the Chronicle) “ have chosen the way 
of destruction.” That the Liberals, if they 
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again secure a majority, will fail to intro- 
duce some radical legislation looking toward 
the curtailing of the Lords’ power, cannot 
be doubted. It is not to be expected that 
the British people will desert the constitu- 
tional principle of a second Chamber. ‘That 
they will, however, in time do away with 
the hereditary principle is to be expected. 
A scheme of reform of the Lords has al- 
ready been outlined by a commission ap- 
pointed by themselves, and it seems probable 
that the present crisis may bring about 
a compromise acceptable to both parties. 


The visit. of King Manuel of 
Portugal to England late in No- 
vember, for the purpose, it was 
generally believed, of choosing an English 
princess for a wife, recalled the attention of 
the world to the little Iberian kingdom. 
Two years ago next month, it will be remem- 
bered, King Carlos I. and his eldest son 
were assassinated by the agents of a political 
organization which regarded the Braganza 
family as responsible for the political and in- 
dustrial decadence of Portugal. Manuel, 
the second son, succeeded. Since that time, 
with the help of the experience and moderate 


Events 


in 
Portugal 
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THE YOUTHFUL KINGS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
(Photographed during King Manuel’s visit to Madrid) 
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QUEEN WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND, AND THE PRINCESS JULIANA” 


counsels of his mother, Queen Amelie, the 
young monarch, who is twenty years of age, 
has managed the affairs of state with a 
gratifying degree of success. Portugal, how- 
ever, is apparently still far from being a 
modern state. Political and industrial meth- 
ods are yet corrupt and antiquated, and if 
we are to believe the reports that come with 
increasing frequency through London, there 
is still a great deal of discontent in the coun- 
try. 


But it is particularly in the few 
colonial possessions that still re- 
main to Portugal of her once 
vast tropical and oriental empire, that is to 
be found the chief indictment of Portuguese 
governmental administration. Reports of 
maladministration in the Cape Verde Is- 
lands as well as in Timor and Goa, Por- 


Portugal's 
Colonial 
Backwardness 


tugal’s East Indian possessions, are made 
public at the same time as the Chinese 
Government accuses the Portuguese au- 
thorities of unjust treatment of the Chi- 
nese in Macao, the Portuguese island 
at the mouth of the Canton River. From 
Portuguese East Africa and Angola, the 
world hears stories of cruel exploitation of 
the natives and, during the past few months, 
so serious have been the charges of peonage 


‘and slavery in the islands of San Thomé and 


Principe, off the west coast of Africa, that 
an international agitation has been started 
to investigate the condition of the native 
workmen on the cocoa plantations in these 
islands. An agent of one of the large 
English cocoa manufacturers who visited the 
plantations reported the natives to be in a 
shocking condition. It should be said here 
that a royal decree, dated at Lisbon in July 
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MADAME SELMA LAGERLOFF 


(The Swedish authoress to whom last month was 
awarded the Nobel prize for literature) 


last, but only published in London within 
the past fortnight, suspends for three months 
“the recruiting of labor in Angola for San 
Thomé and Principe, cocoa plantations,” and 
intimates a future “ complete suspension.” 


Belgium begins the year 1910 
under a new monarch. On De- 
cember 23 Prince Albert formal- 
ly took the oath of office and ascended the 
throne as Albert I. Belgium has had a long 
period of peace and prosperity, and, secure 
in her neutrality and integrity, which is 
guaranteed by the rest of Europe, the Bel- 
gians begin their new era with the best of 
prospects. ‘There has been a growing fear 
in recent years that German capital was gain- 
ing undue influence in commercial and educa- 
tional matters in Belgium, as well as in her 
sister kingdom of the Netherlands. Against 
this ‘“‘ peaceful penetration,” looking event- 
ually, it is apprehended, toward absorption 
of the kingdom by Germany, many Bel- 
gians have protested in the public press. The 


The New 
Regime in 
Belgium 


new King is patriotic and independent, and 
he will have this, the only purely foreign 
problem of the country, to face,—a_ task 
which may not prove:an easy one, since King 
Albert is known to have strong German sym- 
pathies. It is not believed in the European 
capitals that the death of King Leopold can 
have much effect upon the politics of the 
continent.” The general situation in Belgium, 
as the new King finds it, with some facts 
about the monarch and his Queen, and a 
brief survey of the career of the late Leopold 
II. are set forth on another page this month. 
It is believed in London and Paris that a 
change of rulers will be followed by new 
methods of administration in the Congo, since 
it is well known that the new King, under- 
standing as he does from personal knowledge 
the true situation in Africa, is in favor of 
thorough-going reforms. Indeed, during the 
last hours of King Leopold’s life the Colonial 
Minister introduced in the National Assem- 
bly a bill for the radical reform of the Congo 
administration. 


The Nobel Women have now won prizes in 
Prize Winners three of the five fields marked for 

al distinction by the bequest of the 
late Dr. Alfred Nobel, the Swedish engineer 
and chemist. In 1903 Madame Curie 
shared one with her husband and M. Bec- 
querel for her discoveries in connection with 
the radium ray. In 1905 the prize for the 
greatest contribution to the cause of interna- 
tional peace was awarded to the Baroness 
von Suttner, an Austrian lady, whose book, 
“Ground Arms,” made a deep impression 
throughout the world. At the distribution 
of prizes for the year 1909, made last month 
in Stockholm, Madame Selma Lagerloff, the 
Swedish authoress, took the honors in lit- 
erature. Her collection of Scandinavian 
stories, which have been described as “ bright 
pictures of Northern optimism,” has gone 
through several editions in Sweden and Ger- 
many, and has made the authoress famous in 
Europe and in this country as well. The 
other Nobel prizes awarded last month went 
to William Marconi and Professor Ferdi- 
nand Braun, of Strasburg, for physics; to 
Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, of Leipsig, for 
chemistry; to Professor Theodor Kocher, of 
Berne, for physiology and medicine, and to 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, one of 
the permanent members of the Hague Tri- 
bunal for France, and to M. Beernaert, for- 
mer Minister of State of Belgium, for con- 
tributions to the cause of world peace. 
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The important event in our far 
to China astern relations during the past 
at last. few weeks has been the appoint- 

ment by President Taft of Mr. William 

James Calhoun, of Chicago, as Minister to 

China. Mr. Calhoun has accepted the ap- 

pointment, and the Chinese Government has 

pronounced him persona grata. Upon sev- 
eral important occasions Mr. Calhoun, who 
is a prominent lawyer of Chicago, has demon- 
strated his fitness for such a diplomatic post 
as the Chinese mission. Just before the war 
with Spain, President McKinley entrusted 
him with the delicate and complex task of 
investigating the situation in Cuba. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt commissioned him to perform 

a like service in Venezuela in 1905. On 

both these occasions he exhibited sound judg- 

ment, coolness, and diplomatic tact, qualities 
he will certainly need for his new duties in 

China. It is expected that Mr. Calhoun will 

depart for his new post early in the present 

month. It ts one of the peculiar requirements 
of the minister of any country to the Celestial 

Empire that its affairs are generally more im- 

portant in their relation to the neighboring 

nations of Russia and Japan than in them- 
selves. Mr. Calhoun will have to under- 
stand and deal with not only Chinese-Ameri- 
can relations but also with Chinese-Russian, 

Chinese-Japanese, and American-Russian- 

Japanese relations. The tension between 

China and Russia over the still unsettled 

question of municipal administration in the 

Manchurian cities along the Siberian border, 

and the next steps in Japan’s administration 

of Korea will be the immediate problems fac- 
ing the new American Minister when he ar- 
rives at his post. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note the fact that Prince Yama- 
gata, one of the Japanese Elder Statesmen, 
has been appointed President of the Privy 

Council to succeed the late Prince Ito, who 

was recently assassinated by a fanatic Korean, 

and that almost simultaneously with the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Calhoun to the post at 

Peking, Mr. Chang, the new Chinese Min- 

ister, presented his credentials at Washing- 

ton, and Baron Uchida, the new Ambassador 
from Japan, succeeding Baron Takahira, ar- 
rived at San Francisco. 


A Minister 


While Canada has definitely 
made up her mind upon the ques- 
tion of a national navy, another 
British commonwealth is considering the 


Vast 
Australia. 

















AUSTRALIA AND EUROPE COMPARED 


(Showing how all the countries of Europe could 
be placed along the “ coastal fringe” of Australia, 
and there would be room to spare) 


same problem for itself. Australia also is 
intent upon the creation of the basis of a real 
navy. A bill providing for one armored 
and three unarmored cruisers, in addition to 
other small vessels of war, has already passed 
its third reading in the Lower House of the 
Commonwealth. Within the past decade the 
island continent of Australia has found her 
whole political environment suddenly and 
radically transformed. More than one 
naval and military power in alarming- 
ly close proximity to her undefended 
coasts are apparently beginning to find in 
her vast unpeopled territory a standing temp- 
tation for their national expansion. In re- 
ply to the contention of an English speaker 
in one of the recent imperial conferences in 
London, that Australia does not offer fertility 
of soil and natural resources in such pro- 
fusion as to seriously tempt foreign aggres- 
sion, the Hon. Bernhard R. Wise, formerly 
Attorney-General of New South Wales, re- 
plied, in a speech in the Federal Parliament, 
afterward incorporated in a recently pub- 
lished book, by saying: 

The coastal fringe of the continent alone, the 
fertility of which is universally admitted, is 
much larger than all the countries of Europe put 
together, if we leave out Russia. But there is 
even room on the maritime belt for a portion 
of Russia as well, while the whole of the in- 
terior does not make up an area one-half the 
size of the Czar’s European dominion. 

In illustration of his point of view, Mr. 
Wise prints in his book an interesting map 
comparing Australia and the continent of Eu- 
rope, which we reproduce herewith. 
































THE READING OF THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 20 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 6.—Both branches of the Sixty-first 
Congress meet in regular session and adjourn 
as a token of respect to the memory of deceased 
members. 

December 7.—President Taft’s annual message 
is received and read in both branches. 

December 10.—In the Senate, Mr, Cummins 
(Rep., Ia.) introduces his bill amending the In- 
terstate Commerce law. 

December 14.—In the House, the District of 
Columbia Appropriation bill is favorably re- 
ported, and bills are introduced for the estab- 
lishment of a central national bank and the fur- 
ther restriction of immigration. 

December 15.—The House passes two bills to 
promote safety on railroads. 

December 16.—The Senate adopts a resolution 
calling on the Department of the Interior for 
information regarding mine disasters....In the 
House, Mr. Hitchcock (Dem., Neb.) makes a 
bitter attack on Secretary Ballinger. 

December 17.—The House considers the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriation bill. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


November 20.—The United States Circuit 
Court for the district of Missouri holds that the 
Standard Oil Company, of New Jersey, is an 
illegal corporation and orders that it be dis- 
solved. 

November 24.—W. Cameron Forbes, of Mas- 
sachusetts, is inaugurated as Governor-General 
of the Philippines.... President Taft holds con- 
ferences with Attorney-General Wickersham 


to December 19, 1909) 


concerning amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce law and the white-slave traffic... .Presi- 
dent Taft appoints Benjamin S. Cable Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, James L. Davenport 
Commissioner of Pensions, and Chief Justice 
William J. Mills Governor of New Mexico.... 
Governor Hughes, of New York, appoints Arion 
H. Cheney State Superintendent of Banks, to 
succeed Clark Williams. 


November 26.—President Taft approves the 
regulations for the collection of the corporation 
tax submitted to him by Secretary MacVeagh. 


November 28.—It is announced in Washing- 
ton that the number of federal employees in the 
country is 370,065, as against 306,141 in 1907. 

November 29.—The Secretary of the Navy 
promulgates a plan for the reorganization of his 
department....The prohibitory amendment is 
defeated in Alabama by a majority of 20,000. 


December 9.—President Taft confers with 
Speaker Cannon and Vice-President Sherman 
on the legislative program in Congress....At a 
caucus of Democratic Senators, Senator Money, 
of Mississippi, is elected minority leader. 

December 13.—President Taft nominates 
Judge Horace H. Lurton, of Tennessee, for 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

December 15.—Secretary Dickinson announces 
the selection of, Major-Gen. Leonard Wood for 
Chief of Staff of the Army to succeed Major- 
Gen. J. Franklin Bell. 


December 18.—Secretary MacVeagh issues an 
order eliminating State, city, and railroad bonds 
from securities which may be accepted for de- 
posit of public moneys in national banks. 
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HON. JOHN RAINES, OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
SENATE 


(Senator Raines, who died on December 16, had 
been for twenty years a dominant figure in New York 
Republican politics) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT--FOREIGN 


November 22.—The British House of Lords 
begins debate on the budget; Lord Loreburn 
outlines the policy of the Liberals. 

November 23.—In the French Chamber of 
Deputies a motion to put an end to the military 
occupation of Morocco is defeated by a vote of 
436 to 71. 

November 24.—Lord Rosebery makes a no- 
table speech during the budget debate in the 
British House of Lords....The Octobrists in- 
troduce a bill in the Russian Duma to restrict 
the powers of the political police....The Aus- 
tralian Parliament approves the government’s 
naval proposals. 

November 26.—The Australian Senate passes 
a bill confirming the selection of the Yas-Can- 
berra as the site of the federal capital....The 
French state employees, representing 181,000 
civil servants, decide to form a national federa- 
tion. 

November 27.—The Spanish cabinet decides to 
withdraw the troops from Morocco. 

November 29.—Lord Morley and Lord James, 
of Hereford, make notable speeches in the 
House of Lords, warning the peers of the se- 
rious consequences likely to result from the sus- 
pension of the budget. 

November 30.—The British House of Lords, 





by a vote of 350 to 75, adopts the motion of 
Lord Lansdowne suspending the Finance bill. 

..The German Reichstag is opened by Em- 

peror William. 
_ December 2.—The British House of Commons 
indorses the budget by a majority of more than 
200, after its rejection by the Lords....The Ital- 
ian cabinet, headed by Premier Giolitti, resigns. 

December 3.—The British Parliament is pro- 
rogued. 

December 5.—High Belgian officials issue a 
protest against the charges of maladministration 
in the Congo. 

December 7.—John E. Redmond issues a 
manifesto in behalf of the Irish party....The 
Danish Folkething adopts a resolution that ex- 
Ministers Christensen and Berg should be prose- 
cuted. 

December 10—Baron Sidney Sonnino  suc- 
ceeds in forming a new Italian cabinet... .Pre- 
mier Asquith commits the Liberal party to Irish 
self-government in all matters relating to home 
affairs. 

December 12.—-The Spanish municipal elec- 
tions result in Liberal victories. 

December 13.—Judge Cannon, of Montreal, 
makes a report urging the prosecution of four- 
teen municipal officials on charges of graft. 

December 14.—The Canadian budget is intro- 
duced in Parliament. 

December 15.—The Russian Duma censures 
the Minister of Justice for issuing an order bar- 
ring lawyers from visiting their clients in the 
prisons....The Irish Nationalist convention 
pledges support to. the Liberal party in the com- 
ing election. 

December 16.—President Zelaya, of Nicara- 
gua, sends his resignation to Congress. 

December 17.—The legislature of New South 
Wales passes a bill rendering employers or em- 
ployees who instigate a strike or lockout liable 
to a year’s imprisonment. 

December 19.—Belgian Socialists issue a man- 
ifesto demanding a republic. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


November 29.—Great Britain, Germany, and 
Belgium reach an agreement on the boundaries 
of British Uganda, German East Africa, and 
the Congo Independent State....The United 
States and Chile request King Edward to act 
as arbitrator in the case of the Alsop claims. 

November 30.—Emperor William of Ger- 
many, in opening the Reichstag, expresses the 
opinion that the Triple Alliance will continue 
to stand together for the world’s peace. 

December 1.—Secretary Knox recognizes the 
Estrada government in Nicaragua, dismisses 
the representative of Zelaya in Washington, 
and informs him that the United States will 
hold those responsible for the execution of 
Cannon and Groce personally accountable. 

December 5.—China issues a protest to the 
powers against Russia’s attempt to control the 
administration of Manchurian railways. 

December 6.—William J. Calhoun, of Illinois, 
is appointed American minister to China. 

December 9.—The protecting powers deny 
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Turkey’s request to interfere with the status 
quo in Crete. 
ancellor refers 
during the budget debate in ‘the Reichstag to af- 
fairs in Morocco, Germany’s relations with 
Great Britain, and the Triple Alliance. 
December 13.—Nicaragua threatens to make 
reprisals against Costa Rica in case of further 
attacks on the frontier. 
December 15.—China refuses Portugal’s pro- 
posal to submit the dispute over Macao 
to arbitration....The French Chamber of 























Photograph by Harris & Ewing 
STATUE OF JOHN C. CALHOUN TO-BE PLACED IN THE 
CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON BY THE STATE 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
(F. W. Ruckstuhl, sculptor) 


Deputies votes to increase the duties on Ameri- 
can ogg machines. 

December The Buffalo, with 7 
marines, is Pe" to sail from Panama for 
Corinto’ on advices that American citizens in 
Nicaragua are in peril. 





OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


November 20.—The American Federation of 
Labor re-elects Samuel Gompers president, 
John Mitchell vice-president, and Frank Mor- 
rison secretary....M. Paulhan makes an aero- 
plane trip from Mourmelon to Chalons and re- 
turn, sixty kilometers, in fifty-five minutes; 
he reaches an altitude of 1000 feet....Ex- 





plorers in the St. Paul mine at Cherry, IIl., 
find twenty survivors still alive (see page 102). 


November 22.—Teneriffe experiences an 
earthquake. 

November 26.—Dr. Brenckmann and Hugo 
Francke, members of the Aero Club of Berlin, 
are killed by the collapse of their balloon near 
Fiume. 

November 29.—The Berlin Aero Club appoints 
a committee to gather information for air 
charts. 

November 30.—Two Japanese steamers 
founder in a gale off Korea and Japan, with 
heavy loss of life. 

December 1.—Hubert Latham makes an 
ascent in his aeroplane near Mourmelon, reach- 
ing an estimated height of 1600 feet....Sev- 
eral small villages near Bitlis, Asiatic Turkey, 
are destroyed by an earthquake....As a result 
of a  switchmen’s strike, practically every 
branch of trade in the Northwest is affected ; 
a coal and food famine is threatened....A 
Yoakum-Hawley syndicate buys control of the 
Frisco system from the Rock Island. 


December 3.—The British steamer Thistle- 
mor founders in Biddeford Bay, in a gale 
which sweeps the British coast. 

December 6.—Antonio Fernandez makes too 
sharp a turn in his aeroplane at Nice and the 
machine falls and crushes him. 


December 7.—The Norfolk & Southern Rail- 
way is sold at auction at Norfolk, Va., to rep- 
resentatives of the reorganization committee 
for $8,500,000....A special train makes the 
run from Chicago to New York in seventeen 
and a half hours, a new eastbound record for 
the distance (980 miles). 

December 8.—President Taft makes the open- 
ing address at the meeting of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington. 

..The National Monetary Commission makes 
public reports of all the financial institutions 
of the United States....Secretary MacVeagh 
speaks on the tariff before the bankers of Bos- 
ton....The New York Board of Education 
forbids the playing of football after January 1, 
1910.... Announcement is made that the Ameri- 
can Academy at Rome has received as a gift a 
villa worth $500,000, to be used as a home for 
the institution. 

December 10—The American __ battleships 
Georgia and Nebraska are in collision off the 
Virginia capes....A report showing the extent 
of and evils of the white-slave traffic is pre- 
sented to Congress by the United States Immi- 
gration Commission....The American Ice Com- 
pany is found guilty of creating a monopoly. 


December 11.—The total number of deaths 
reported on the Great Lakes in a single week is 
fifty-eight, in comparison with sixty-three lives 
lost during the rest of the season. 

December 12.—The General Assembly of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, represent- 
ing forty-six countries, meets at Rome, Italy. 


December 13.—Fire in Valdivia, Chile, 
destroys eighteen blocks; thousands of persons 
ar> homeless and the loss is estimated at 
$2, 500,000....Capt. Thomas Franklin, U. S. A., 
is sentenced to two and a half years in the 
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partment of history at Harvard, 52... 
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federal prison at Atlanta for embezzlement of 
Military Academy funds. 

December 18—In one week there are thir- 
teen serious railroad wrecks in the United States 
and Canada; the dead number twenty-six; the 
injured, over 200. 


OBITUARY 


November 20—The Dowager Duchess of 
Manchester, formerly Consuelo Yznaga....The 
Earl of Moray, 67. 

November 21.—Peter Kroeyer, the world-re- 
nowned Danish painter....James E. Defebaugh, 
editor and proprietor of the American Lumber- 
man, 55. 

November 22.—Baron George de Reuter, 46. 

..John Caldwell, treasurer of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, 70. 


November 23.—Congressman David A. De 
Armond, of Missouri, 66....Solon Chase, of 
Maine, a prominent figure in the “ greenback” 
agitation of the ’7os, 87.... Admiral Baron Gus- 
tav von Senden-Bibran, 62. 

November 25.—Ex-Congressman Edward P. 
Allen, of Michigan....Luis Montt, director of 
the Chilean National Library. 

November 26.—Judge Henry Fitzgibbon, Re- 
corder of Belfast, 85....Cyprien Godebski, the 


sculptor. 


November 27.—Mr. Kendal O’Brien, M. P., 60. 

November 28.—Col. John R. Webster, of 
North Carolina, 64....James P. Carey, of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, 78. 

November 29.—David A. Woodward, inventor 
of the solar print system of portrait painting, 
86....Mother Austin Carroll, head of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy of New Orleans; 80. 

November 30.—Charles Stewart Smith, of 
New York, 77....Rt. Rev. Thomas A. Hen- 
drick, first American Bishop of the Roman Ca- 
tholic diocese of Cebu, 60....Karl Theodor, 
Duke of Bavaria, a famous eye specialist, 70.... 
Isadore Newman, the New Orleans banker, 73. 
....Brig. Gen. Thomas McCurdy Vincent, U. 
S. A. (retired), 77. 

December 1.—Brig.-Gen. Henry M. Adams, 
U. S. A. (retired), 65....Oscar F. Williams, 
American Consul at Manila in the Spanish- 
American War, 

December 2.—Rev. William Alfred Packard, 
D. D., professor emeritus of Latin at Prince- 
ton, 79. 

December 3.—Prof. Charles Gross, of the de- 
. Allesan- 
dro Fortis, formerly Premier of Italy. 

December 5.—Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 70....Emily 
Huntington, teacher and author, 69....Henry 
Pearce, the Providence banker, 71.... William 
Metcalf, a well-known metallurgist, 71. 

December 6.—Arthur Hill, one of the Repub- 
lican leaders of Michigan, 61. 

December 7—Adolf Growoll, the bibliog- 
rapher, 59....Lemuel T. Atwood, financial head 
of the Scripps- McRae newspapers, 57. 


‘ Thompson, of Kentucky, 54.. 





THE LATE BISHOP DANIEL A. GOODSELL, OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


December 9.—Hermann Kaulbach, the Gef- 
man artist, 63....Dr. C. J. Boulden, president 
of King’s University, Nova Scotia, 48. . Gen. 
Domingo Vasquez, former President of Hov- 
duras. 

December 10—Chief Justice Leonard A. 
Jones, of the Massachusetts Land Court, 77.. 
Dr. Ludwig Mond, the chemist, 70.. Red 
Cloud, the famous Sioux Indian chief, go. 

December 13.—Sir Alfred Lewis Jones, head 
of the firm of Elder, Dempster & Co., ship 
owners, 63....Dr. Ludwig von Holle, former 
Prussian Minister of Education, 54. 

December 14.—Ex-Congressman Philip B. 
..Agustin Querol, 
the Spanish sculptor, 46. 

December 15.—Rev. David C. Hughes, father 
of Governor Hughes, of New York, 7 ae 
Charles Ledyard Norton, the author and jour- 
nalist, 72....Gen. William W. Dudley, of In- 
diana, formerly Commissioner of Pensions, 67. 

December 16.—State Senator John Raines, of 
Canandaigua, N. .Frederick Green- 
wood, the English author and journalist. 

December 17.—King Leopold, of Belgium, 74 
(see page 42). 

December 18.—Gen. Green B. Raum, of IIli- 
nois, formerly Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue and Commissioner of Pensions, 80.... 
Israel W. Morris, a pioneer mining engineer of 
Pennsylvania, 80....Grand Duke Michael Nich- 
olaievitch, of Russia, grand uncle of the Czar 
and oldest representative of the Russian im- 
perial house, 77. 
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The session of Con- 
gress that began last 
month, and the many im- 
portant matters of legis- 
lation to come up for dis- 9 
cussion, have provided fruitful subjects for 
the cartoonist’s pencil. President Taft’s mes- 
sage to Congress, also, naturally, comes in 
for considerable attention. We have selected 3 
some of the best of the recent cartoons for re- 
production in these pages. 


DING, DONG 


<—. Reeve tye The assembling of Congress at the call of the Capitol 
bell 


THE LONG ROAD! 
From the World (New York) From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 





CURRENT TOPICS IN CARICATURE 
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A BLACK-HAND THREAT 
From the North American (Philadelphia) 




















THE LATEST SONG 4 
From the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) UncLe Sam: “ Walk right in, boys, and get to 


(Apropos of President Taft’s recommendations for work. I have a lot of important things for you to 


greater economy in the expenditure of the national do.” 
revenues) From the Sun (Baltimore) 
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THE USUAL FATE OF THE MAN WHO TRIES TO STAND IN WITH BOTH SIDES 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 


(Apropos of the President's endeavors to harmonize discordant factions in Congress) 
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MAKING THE BIG NOISE, NOW - SOFT PEDAL 
(Referring to the present prominence of conservation (President Taft's message to Congress was notable 
policies) for its calm temper and judicial tone) 


From the Journal (Minneapolis) From the World (New York) 
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CAN’? SEEM TO MAKE AN IMPRESSION WHAT'S THE USE? 
From the Oregonian (Portland) From the Press (New York) 


Speaker Cannon remains a “live” subject, The above cartoon is a reminder of the diffi- 
and the cartoonist’s characterization of him as ‘culty experienced in many cases of corporate 
a file is to indicate that the attacks of the in- crime in getting at the responsible offenders,— 
surgent Congressmen will make little impres- the men “ higher up,”—instead of punishing the 
sion en this hardened veteran. employee. 








PRESIDENT TAFT: ‘SUPPOSE WE SPEND SOME MONEY AND CARE ON THE HEALTH OF 
THE HUMAN FAMILY FOR A WHILE, DOCTOR?” 


President Taft has: recommended a Federal Health Bureau.— From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
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AMERICAN HOUSE OF LORDS A LITTLE WORRIED, TOO! 


From the Herald (New York) 
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l OP eis at a ee ee 
Unciy Sam: “If the old umbrell’ [the Sherman 
anti-trust law] needs mendin’, now’s the time to do 


a." 
From the Sun (Baltimore) 














WHAT IS HE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT? 
From the Constitution (Atlanta) 
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THE COP ON THE JOB 


(Uncle Sam again playing the part of the policeman 
in a turbulent Central-American Republic) 


From the Traveler (Boston) 


THE HARD LIFE OF A POLAR EXPLORER 
(In view of various charges and accusations, Dr. 
Cook's lot has not been a happy one) 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 



































THE CHALLENGE! WHOA! 
(Apropos of the refusal of the English House of (John Bull’s House of Lords horse refuses to leap 
Lords to ratify the budget passed by the House of the budget hurdie and leaves him in a bad predica- 
Commons) ment) 


From the World (New York) From the Herald (Boston) 











NDER the Salic law of succession the 
throne of Belgium passes the late King 
Leopold’s three daughters and is vested in 
Prince Albert, the only son of Leopold’s 
younger brother, Count Phillippe of Flan- 
ders. ‘The new monarch is now thirty- 
four years of age, and one of the most 
popular members of the reigning house 
of Belgium. He is reported as being ex- 
ceedingly democratic in his disposition; he 
has a talent for civil engineering, and has 
practiced this hobby of his in many parts of 
the globe. He has been a great traveler and 
student of politics and economics. In 1898 
he visited the United States, and studied rail- 
roading under the guidance of Mr. James J. 
Hill. 
tended visit to the Congo, and upon his re- 
turn to Belgium urged strongly the needs of 
railroad development and reform of the 
treatment of the natives. King Albert is a 
thoroughly enlightened man and a great 
reader. He is averse to pomp and display, 
is affable and free in manner, has a keen 
sense of duty, and is profoundly interested 
in social questions. His domestic life is 
very happy. He is a devoted husband and 
affectionate father. In person he is excep- 
tionally tall, with a handsome face of the 
best German type. He is devoted to 
outdoor sports. His wife, the Princess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria, whom he married in 
1900, is a woman of cultured and domestic 
tastes. She is known as one of the most 
learned Princesses in Europe. “hey have 
three children, Prince Leopold, aged nine; 
Prince Charles, aged seven, and the Princess 
Marie José, aged four. 

Albert I. is the third King of Belgium. 
When, in 1830, the revolution broke out in 
Brussels, which resuited in the separation of 
the provinces which now form the kingdom 
of Belgium from the Netherlands, the first 
Belgian National Congress elected Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg Gotha first King of 
the Belgians. Leopold I. ascended the throne 
in July, 1831, and almost immediately after- 
wards the perpetual neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
and Great Britain. Soon after his accession, 


the first Belgian King married Princess 
Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe, “ Citizen 
King of France.” Their son, Louis Philippe 
Marie Victor, in the thirtieth year of his age 


Several years later he made an ex-- 


BELGIUM AND THE NEW REGIME 


was crowned King of Belgium as Leopold 
II. in December, 1865. Since that time 
the history of Belgian domestic affairs 
and the international reputation of the 
Belgian people have been closely iden- 
tified with the name and fame of their 
King, not always to the enhancement of 
their reputation. 

Of Leopold II. as a constitutional mon- 
arch little but praise can be written. By 
his able management of his country’s affairs 
he placed that comparatively insignificant 
state on a plane of great domestic prosperity 
and of world-wide importance. In their own 
country the Belgians are noted for their in- 
dustry, intelligence, and frugality, while 
abroad their enterprise and industry have 
become a-proverb. The successful expres- 
sion of these qualities in action has been due 
very largely to the astute business methods 
and wise political policies of the late King 
Leopold. Early in his reign he fixed upon 
the foreign policy of England as the model 
for Belgium, and thereupon began to urge 
the ideas of colonization and the extension of 
trade. He actively advocated a strong navy 
and a merchant marine, and personally urged 
and arranged for the distribution of samples 
of Belgian manufactures to all parts of the 
world. At his instigation Belgian enter- 
prise in the shape of capital for investment 
and commerce generally spread over the 
globe. Belgian money and Belgian engineers 
built railroads in China, bridges in Egypt, 
and aqueducts in Australia. The trade of 
Antwerp extended to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Leopold improved and extended 
the Belgian railroad system. He also made 
many municipal improvements, beautifying 
and modernizing the capital, Brussels, as well 
as the city of Liege, and improving the ports 
of Ostend and Antwerp. He took an active 
interest in the working classes, and contrib- 
uted generously to charities and public en- 
terprises. In general, it may be said, he ex- 
ercised his functions as King in a scrupu- 
lously constitutional manner. He was never 
known to interfere in international affairs, 
although by training and natural intellectual 
equipment he was an authority on inter- 
national matters. During his youth he tray- 
eled extensively, and so extensive was his 
knowledge of world politics, and so clear 
his judgment, that his personal weekly letter 
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ame 
ALBERT I., KING OF THE BELGIANS, WHO, LAST MONTH, SUCCEEDED HIS UNCLE, 
THE LATE KING LEOPOLD Il. 
to Queen Victoria (even though the good from the great question of the Congo. The 


Queen seldom replied) had at times consid- 
erable influence upon the foreign policies of 
the British Government. 

During the reign of Leopold Belgium 
prospered commercially and had no serious 
foreign problems, aside, of course, always, 


general tranquillity and prosperity of his 
reign, however, was disturbed by many 
labor and socialistic agitations. These diffi- 
culties were, to a certain extent, met by a 
gradual broadening of the suffrage, until, in 
1893, the franchise right was conferred on 
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ELIZABETH THE NEW QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS 


all male citizens above the age of twenty- 
five. The great factor of internal politics was 
the strife between the clerical and liberal 
parties. As a whole, -however, the country 
prospered, and with its international position 
guaranteed by the great powers of Europe 
it has played a prominent part as a promoter 
of many international agreements on such 
matters as neutrality in war, arbitration, hy- 
giene, geographical science, and the postal 
service. 

The fact which will make King Leopold’s 
reign a marked one in the history of the 


world was the founding and exploitation 
of the Congo Free State. In the long story 
of outrage, cruelty, and misery in this central 
African empire, and the equally long contro- 
versy with its bitter criticism, and indignant 
defense, the following facts are undisputed 
history : 

In 1876 Leopold succeeded in inducing 
the congress of geographers and explorers at 
Brussels to establish the African Internation- 
al Association to utilize African discoveries. 
The next year the explorer, Henry M. Stan- 
ley, was sent to Africa with the financial 
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backing of King Leo- 
pold. Stanley made 
an impressive report 
on the riches and 
vastness of the Congo 
basin and the perfect 
machinery which in a 
short time had been 
built up by the Bel- 
gian King to exploit - 
the region. In 1884 
there was called at 
Brussels a_ national 
conference under the 
title the Committee 
for the Study of the 
Upper Congo. In 
1885, in accordance 
with the work of this 
committee, there was 
passed by the inter- 
national conference at 
Berlin, in which four- 
teen powers were rep- 
resented, the Great 
Charter of the Congo 
Free State, which, 
later, developed into . 
the National Associa- 
tion of the Congo. 
According to the 
Great Charter there 
was to be free trade 
in the Congo, but no 
monopoly, no slavery, 
and no cannibalism. 
King Leopold was 
chosen sovereign. In 
a decree which an- 
nounced this to the 


























world it was declared 
that the relations be- 
tween Belgium and 
the Congo were, and ‘ 
were always to remain, “ purely personal.” 
In his will made four years after the Ber- 
lin conference King Leopold bequeathed his 
Congo rights of sovereignty to the Belgian 
nation, and in the following year (1890), 
in return for the guarantee of a loan for 
developing the so-called Free State, the Bel- 
gian government received from the King the 
right to annex the Congo after a period of 
ten years. Owing to some opposition from 
England this option was not taken up in 
1900, but, finally, in 1908, Belgium formally 
annexed the territory,.the Parliament at 
Brussels compelling Leopold to surrender all 


LEOPOLD IL. 


THE LATE KING OF THE BELGIANS 


(April 9, 18835—December 17, 1909) 


of what was known as “ the Domain of the 
Crown.” In the developing of this region 
King Leopold had spent many millions of 
francs, some from his own private purse, but 
the larger portion in two loans authorized by 
the Belgian Parliament aggregating almost 
fifty millions of dollars. 

For a decade or more the civilized world 
has been receiving tales of the most horrible 
cruelty and misrule from the Congo. Blood- 
curdling stories of outrages upon the natives, 
and of the horrors of slavery imposed upon 
them in developing the resources of that vast 
terrjtory of more than 900,000 square miles 
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(approximately one-third the area of the 
United States), have been circulated upon 
the authority of missionaries and travelers 
of different nationalities. A society, inter- 
national in its membership, exists for the 
purpose of calling the attention of the world 
to these abuses, and periodicals have been 
issued and books written to expose them to 
the world. Organized protest has been 
made in all civilized nations, and on two 
occasions, in 1904 and 1906, strong but in- 
effective efforts were made to bring about 
the intervention of the United States. In 
February, 1907, the United States Senate 
passed a resolution asking for international 
investigation of the Congo charges. Much 
indignation was also aroused in England and 
France. Meanwhile the Belgians themselves 
had become aroused, and the result of a long 
campaign in that country was the taking 
over of the “ Free State” by the Belgian 
government. 

In reply to all these charges the King and 
his defenders claimed malicious falsification, 
and offered the general explanation that it 
would be impossible tor apply the rules of 
civilized society to the natives in the wilds 
of Afri€a. Making due allowance for ex- 
aggeration and despite great differences of 
opinion, it is generally agreed that there still 
remains a vast deal of corruption and suffer- 
ing in Africa, for which the late King Leo- 
pold was responsible, and that he made a vast 
fortune out of his rich African concessions. 

Of course the Congo’ was Leopold’s chief 
business enterprise. He had many others. 
He had large personal interests in railroad 
enterprises in his own country and in China, 
in Japanese promotion schemes, and in ni- 
trate fields in South America. Indeed, it 
may be said that he was one of the most 
astute business men that ever sat upon a 
throne. 

Throughout his entire career, the late 
King Leopold was known as a man of un- 
savory personal reputation, and a ruler whose 
family misfortunes almost equaled those of 
the ill-fated Hapsburg Emperor of Austria. 
While his early married life seemed to be 
happy, it soon became evident that King 
Leopold held his marriage vows even more 
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lightly than was the custom among Euro- 
pean monarchs of his time. ‘There was 
scarcely a year of his reign in which his 
name was not connected with some scandal, 
and his escapades more than once drew forth 
public rebukes from governmental and high 
social persons in his kingdom. 

King Leopold’s family was a most unfor- 
tunate one. His sister Carlotta was married 
to the ill-fated Emperor’ Maximilian of 
Mexico. A few months after the execution 
of her husband she became violently in- 
sane, and it was whispered that King Leo- 
pold had appropriated her estates and for- 
tune. His only son, Leopold Ferdinand, 
died at the age of nine years. His eldest 
daughter, Princess Louise, deserted her hus- 
band, the nephew of Queen Victoria, to 
elope with an Austrian army officer. His 
second daughter, Princess Stephanie, made 
a widow in 1881 by the suicide of her hus- 
band, the Archduke Rudolph of Austria, 
later married a Hungarian count, a match 
to which her father declined to be recon- 
ciled. His youngest daughter, Princess 
Clementine, remains unmarried. ‘The Queen, 
Marie Henriette, died in 1902, of a broken 
heart, it is believed, over her husband’s neg- 
lect. An excellent characterization of the 
late monarch is given in a character sketch 
in the New York Sun, from which we quote 
the following apt paragraph: 


A good king and a bad husband and father; 
too tender hearted to sign the death warrant of 
a criminal, yet the heartless exploiter of the 
Congo natives; perhaps the shrewdest business 
man living, although the most profligate prince 
in Europe; up-to-date statesman, enlightened 
promoter of industry and commerce, art con- 
noisseur, benefactor of his people, domestic 
tyrant, spendthrift, gambler, embezzler, hero of 
a hundred scandals in which women notorious 
and obscure of several great capitals figured, 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians, a man of 
contradictions, offered perhaps the most curious 
study in history to the analyst of character. In 
his public capacity he showed many qualities of 
greatness. In his private life he was vicious, 
reckless and cynical to the point of indecency. 
Age brought no change in him. The closing 
years of his life, well past threescore and ten, 
were marked by some of his wisest and most 
public-spirited acts and by at least one of his 
most flagrant excursions in the realm of gal- 
lantry. 




















WATER-POWER 
PUBLIC 


SITES ON THE 
DOMAIN. 


BY THE HON. RICHARD A. BALLINGER 


(Secretary of 


NUMEROUS factors of conservation are 

involved in the development of water 
power in the arid and semi-arid regions of 
the West, which embrace substantially all 
the remaining public lands outside of Alaska. 
The essential factors are, (1) a saving of 
the natural fuels,—coal, oil, gas, and for- 
ests; (2) a lessened expense in the irrigation 
of agricultural lands and in securing power 
for mine development; (3) the restraint of 
flood waters and the augmenting of waters 
for navigation. 

The long-distance transmission of hydro- 
electric power will always, generally speak- 
ing, be most practicable and economical in 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
States since the cost of coal and other fuels 
for power generation will have locally pro- 
hibitive values, due chiefly to cost of labor in 
mining and the long hauls in transportation. 
This, however, is not true in all localities, 
as at present the low selling price of oil in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco removes 
much of the incentive for hydro-electric de- 
velopment in these cities. 

It needs no argument to show that every 
horsepower developed by hydro-electric 
transmission conserves just that quantity of 
nature’s fuel necessary to produce the same 
horsepower, not to mention the fuel used in 
its transportation; therefore the gain repre- 
sents the saving of an exhaustible natural re- 
source and the utilization of what would 
otherwise run to waste. 

The natural gift of power in the waters 
can never be of full service until developed 
and stored, m countries where there are 
well-defined wet and dry seasons, and such 
development is dependent mainly upon pri- 
vate enterprise. Water-power development 
in probably the major portion of the West is 
impracticable from a commercial point of 
view unless coupled with the irrigation of 
arid lands, the extraction and reduction of 
minerals, or railway operation. The force 
of these statements is better understood when 
it is known that the maintenance of a con- 


the Interior) 


tinuous flow throughout the year in wet and 
dry seasons requires the impounding of flood 
or surplus waters. These waters so re- 
strained thereby become in part available tor 
irrigation during crop seasons as well as in 
the continuous generation of power for elec- 
trical transmission. Also thousands of mo- 
tors are thus capable of use in pumping 
water to the surface for irrigation to an ex- 
tent not feasible if fuel were necessary to 
create power or normal stream flow must 
be depended on. 

Experience shows that the impounding or 
storage of the waters of mountain streams in 
the flood season necessarily retards the ab- 
normal seasonal run off and equalizes the 
flow of the natural streams and rivers, pre- 
venting inundation of lands in one season of 
the year and augmenting river flow in other 
seasons of low waters, thereby increasing the 
facilities for navigation. 

Those whose environment leads them to 
think only of densely populated regions, busy 
with all manner of industrial pursuits, little 
realize the absurdity of the development of 
water power on streams in a wilderness or 
many hundreds of miles from large centers 
of population and industrial activity, except 
for purposes of irrigation, mining, or railway 
operation, as, for instance, there can be no 
possible incentive in a commercial sense in 
the present development of hydro-electric 
power for other purposes on the Shoshone 
River in Wyoming, or the Flathead River in 
Idaho, and the same is true of many of the 
great power possibilities of a large number 
of other Rocky Mountain streams. No 
cities lie within reach of these streams 
through power transmission. In a word, 
there are not to-day settlements capable of 
economically utilizing many such power pos- 
sibilities unless coupled with the uses above 
mentioned. This, however, is no reason for 
the power sites being permitted to pass be- 
yond public control, as the future may re- 
quire the development of all their potential- 
ities. 
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We seem to be in a measure at the thresh- 
old of hydro-electric development on the 
public domain, and much depends upon the 
right solution of these problems, and espe- 
cially upon the legislation governing the dis- 
position of power sites on the public lands. 

In my recent annual report to the Presi- 
dent I have said on this subject: 


In anticipation of new legislation by Congress 
to prevent the acquisition of power sites on the 
public domain by private persons or corpora- 
tions with the view of monopolizing or ad- 
versely controlling them against the public in- 
terest, there have been temporarily withdrawn 
from all forms of entry approximately 603;355 
acres, covering all locations known to possess 
power possibilities on unappropriated lands out- 
side of national forests. Without such with- 
drawals these sites would be enterable under 
existing laws, and their patenting would leave 
the general Government powerless to impose 
any limitations as to their use. 

If the federal Government desires to exer- 
cise control or supervision over water-power 
development on the public domain, it can only 
do so by limitations imposed upon the disposal 
of power and reservoir sites upon the public 
lands, the waters of the streams being subject 
to State jurisdiction in-their appropriation and 
beneficial use. I would therefore advise that 
Congress be asked to enact a measure that will 
authorize the classification of all lands capable 
of being used for water-power development, 
and to direct their disposal, through this de- 
partment, under substantially the following con- 
ditions : 

1. That the title to such lands be reserved in 
the federal Government, and only an easement 
granted for the purpose of developing and 
transmitting electrical power for private and 
public use, and for the storage of waters for 
power, irrigation, and other uses; 

2. That such easement be granted for a lim- 
ited period, with a maximum of at least thirty 
years, and the option of renewal for stated pe- 
riods upon agreed terms; 

3. That entry shall be accompanied by plans 
and specifications covering the works sought to 
be installed, and covering the maximum horse- 
power capable of development at such site; also, 
that a substantial entry fee be paid to show good 
faith, and that a transfer to the United States 
of the necessary water rights to permit of the 
estimated power development be made; 

4. That the construction period allowed entry- 
men for the development of at least 25 per cent. 
of such power shall not extend beyond four 
years, or such further time as may be granted 
by the Secretary of the Interior upon a proper 
showing ; 

5. That a moderate charge shall be made on 
the capital invested, or upon the gross earnings 
of the project for the first ten years of opera- 
tion, adjusted at each subsequent ten-year pe- 
riod, and equitably determined by appraisement ; 

6. That all rights and easements shall be for- 
feitable for failure to make development within 
the limitations imposed, or upon entry into any 
contract or combination to charge or fix rates 


beyond a reasonable profit on the investment 
and cost of operation, or entry into any agree- 
ment or combination to limit the supply of elec- 
a or failure to operate the plant; 
and, 

7. That all books and accounts shall always be 
subject to the inspection of the department. 

Unreasonable or narrow restrictions beyond 
the necessity of public protection against mon- 
opoly, or extortion in charges, will, of course, 
defeat development and serve no useful purpose. 
The statute should, therefore, while giving full 
public protection against the abuses of the privi- 
leges extended, so far as consistent encourage 
investment in these projects; and it must always 
be borne in mind that excessive charges for the 
franchise will fall upon the consumer. Legis- 
lation of this character proceeds upon the theory 
that Congress can impose such contractural 
terms and conditions as it sees fit in the sale 
or use permitted of Government lands, so long 
as such limitations do not conflict with the pow- 
ers properly exercised by the State wherein they 
may be situated. 


The statement made under condition 
three of the quotation that “a transfer to 
the United States of the necessary water 
rights to permit of the estimated power de- 
velopment be made,” is intended to reach 
the necessity of making the water rights ap- 
purtenant to the lands for the better security 
of the Government in case of the forfeiture 
of the easement. ‘Thi provision would be 
of no consequence in States where the local 
laws make the waters appurtenant upon ap- 
propriation. 

The essential features of such proposed 
legislation are not so much in time limita- 
tions and in the rates and charges imposed 
for the use or privilege as in preserving a 
reasonable control and supervision that will 
not retard the investment of capital, but will 
guard against the abuse of the privilege ac- 
corded by the Government. 

Each drop of water that falls in Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Arizona, and several other of 
our Western States and Territories is needed 
for distribution upon the agricultural lands 
they contain. Many of these areas can be 
watered only by the utilization of the power 
possibilities of the sources of water supply 
under as high a head or pressure as physical 
conditions will permit. The rich valleys of 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers and 
the untilled valleys of the Colorado River 
will in time have devoted to their best use 
all available sources of water supply and the 
world and humanity will thereby become 
permanently enriched, and so it must be with 
the plain and the desert wherever they can 
be married to the water from the mountains. 
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FIFTH AVENUE FACADE OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


(Extensions already planned will make this one of the largest art museums in the world) 


ART ACTIVITIES 


IN THE UNITED 


STATES 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT 


"THE news published last month that the 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts had 
opened one of the most commodious art gal- 
leries in the United States, if not in the 
world, brought home vividly to the Ameri- 
can people certain important activities in the 
field of art patronage and art education in 
this. country. Developments have been go- 
ing on quietly for some years. 

First, in January, 1906, came the news 
that Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, had pre- 
sented his entire art collection to the Gov- 
ernment, to be placed in Washington at his 
death. Then came the news that William 
T. Evans, of New York, had given to the 
national Government a carefully selected col- 
lection of American paintings. These will 
be shown in the galleries of the new National 
Museum in Washington this month. Last 
winter the Academy of Design petitioned the 
Legislature (unsuccessfully) for a site in 
Central Park for a permanent exhibition gal- 
lery. Recently it became known that the 
American Academy in Rome is endeavoring 
to raise an endowment of one million dol- 
lars ($1,000,000) for the extension of its 


educational work. We also hear of the ad- 
vance that has been made in the movement 
on foot in Cleveland for the erection of a 
large art gallery and school. 

One of the most significant recent events 
that has set people to thinking upon the 
value of art patronage occurred last year 
when the art world witnessed a remarkable 
phenomenon in the meteoric success of the 
Spanish painter Sorolla, an exhibition of 
whose work was held in the little Spanish 
Museum in New York City. Of similar 
import were the exhibition of German art 
held at the Metropolitan Museum in the 
spring and the Hudson-Fulton exhibition 
held there in the autumn. The successes of 
these three exhibitions aroused public inter- 
est in the function of an art museum. 


THE FUNCTION OF A MUSEUM IN AROUSING 
PUBLIC INTEREST IN ART 


Few people realize how effective a muse- 
um may be in arousing interest in works of 
art. The Sorolla exhibition was an espe- 
cially striking example of this. 

At the beginning of last season in New 





































“SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE” 


(A water-color by John S. Sargent in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. A museum exhibition that might be set up in antithesis 
to Sorolla’s is that of the Sargent water-colors, recently bought by the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. These sketches not only 
evince the good iaste of the American artist at his best, but they mark 
the advance that color observation has made in recent times. The 












water-color treatment ; and their acquisition by the Brooklyn Museum, 
—thanks to President Healy,—is an event not easily overestimated) 


crowding the museum to 
suffocation. Some nights 
it was necessary to let in 
the crowds in relays, and 
before a few months had 
passed there was hardly 
a person in the city who 
had any remote interest 
in art but had seen the 
collection of pictures by 
this Spanish artist. More- 
over, for the most part, 
these visitors were en- 
thusiastic in their admi- 
ration. 

Whether or not one 
believes, as many artists 
and critics do, that Sor- 
olla is a great master, or 
whether one believes that 
the painter is only a 
second-class artist, who, 
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sketches will stand for many years to come as the very perfection of- 


York probably not one layman out of a thou- to our museums. 
sand had ever heard of Sorolla, or ten out of Metropolitan Museum of the “ Hoentschel 
a hundred had ever heard of the Hispanic collection,” that was formerly in the pos- 
Museum. A few weeks after the exhibition session of the Paris architect and decorator, 
was opened thousands of people were finding George Hoentschel, consisted of three hun- 
their way to Washington Heights, and dred and sixty-four packing cases, contain- 


though he has clear vision, 
is sorely lacking in good 
taste, does not matter. 
Every one felt that the 
efficacy of a museum was 
fully tested and had proved 
a brilliant success. 

Yet it was amusing, if 
not sad, to see people en- 
thuse over such garish 
color, apparently ignorant 
of our American painters 
who, like Weir, Hassam, 
Metcalf, Thayer, and 
Lothrop, are never guilty 
of such banal coloring, but 
really excel Sorolla_ in 
color effects, as Whistler 
excelled Frith. 


SOME PRIVATE COLLEC- 
TIONS 


Probably the very fore- 
most art patron in the 
United States is Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and 
there is a general impres- 
sion that his large col- 
lection of antiques’ will 
eventually find its way in- 
His recent gift to the 
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WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE 


(in Baltimore the famous ‘“ Walters collection,” 
now owned by Henry Walters, Esq., but originally 
owned by his father, William T. Walters, is open to 
the public during the Lenten season each year. Mr. 
Walters was an early buyer of Barbizon pictures, 
and the collection includes some beautiful Millets in 
oils and pastels; it also comprises some rare Barye 
bronzes, and superb examples of Oriental pottery.) 


ing examples of both casts and genuine 
antiques,—in the way of wood-carving, 
furniture, and interior decorations from 


the Gothic times through the eighteenth cen- 


tury. This collection will soon be on exhi- 
bition in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Mr. Morgan has also built himself a 
private gallery in New York, where he will 
house some of his most valuable art treasures. 

Mrs. John Gardner, of Boston, has be- 
come a public benefactor in that she opens 
her house to the public a portion of the time 
each year, where may be seen rare examples 
of Rembrandt, Velasquez, and Whistler. 


THE FREER COLLECTION AS A KEY-NOTE OF 
EXCELLENCE 


From the view- 
point of taste the 
Charles L. Freer 
collection already 
referred to, though 
not a large one, is 
one of supreme ex- 
cellence. It is per- 
haps the most im- 
portant collection 
ever made in this 
or any other coun- 
try, in modern 
times,—from _ the 
fact that it com- 
prises art of the 








PRESIDENT JOHN TYLER 
(By Geo. P. A. Healy ; 

now in the Smithsonian 

Institution.) 
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most advanced and refined character. When 
placed in Washington it will be a lesson for 
the American people, and will mark a stand- 
ard of excellence that art in the future will 
have to reach in order to command recog- 
nition. 

The whole collection forms a sort of 
symphony in form and color. It is an object- 
lesson in that harmony which a collector may 
obtain by selecting from the very best art of 
all countries. A Whistler, a Dewing, a 
Chinese vase, a Japanese enamel, a Hokusai 
drawing, are placed near one another. Yet 
they all harmonize because they are the 
work of synthetic artists, who have selected 
from nature only 
what is beautiful 
and have_ used 
their mediums 
beautifully. 

Such a collec- 
tion is a hundred- 
fold more valuable 
to a nation than 
such collections as 
the ‘“ Wolf. col- 
lection” in the 
Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, with _ its 
Bouguereaus, Cots, 
and Meyer von 
Bremens. The 
Evans pictures are 
likewise of a high 
standard of excel- 
lence, being by 
such painters as 
La Farge, Homer, 
Tryon, Dewing, 
Thayer, and 
‘Twachtman. 

Mr. Hearn’s re- 
cent gifts of Amer- 
ican paintings to 
the Metropolitan 
Museum,—the Homers, the Weir, the Chase, 
the Hassam, and the Thayer, are of the same 
caliber as the Freer and Evans pictures. 





“4 KAKEMONO,” BY 
HOKUSAI 


(From the Freer 
Collection.) 


LOANS FROM PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


Then there are collectors who loan pictures 
to clubs and special exhibitions where a 
limited public see them, as at the monthly 
exhibitions of the Union League, the Lotos, 
and Century Clubs, and occasional exhi- 
bitions at the Democratic and Engineers’ 
Club in New York. Here, we see choice 
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THE CINCINNATI MUSEUM OF ART 


canvases from the collection of W. T. 
Evans, Dr. Alexander C. Humphries, and 
Samuel Untermyer. ‘These exhibitions are 
frequently of vital help to our younger 
painters, inasmuch as they often see their 
own canvas hung side by side with the work 
of such veterans as Martin, Inness, Wyant, 
Blakelock, and Twachtman. It is not say- 
ing too much to assert that this broad policy 
of the Lotos Club has had much to do with 
raising the standard of the work of the 
younger men, such as_ Bogart, Dessar, 























Daingerfield, 


Dougherty, 
Williams, and 


Lathrop, 
Yates. 


INFLUENCES THAT HAVE 
BROUGHT ABOUT CRYS- 
TALLIZATION 


The World’s Fairs, such 
as the exhibitions in Phil- 
adelphia, in 1876, in Chi- 
cago, in 1893, and in St. 
Louis, in 1904, and the 
Pan American in Buffalo, 
in 1901, have taught us to 
compare our own art with 
that of Europe, and to 
profit by the comparison. 

Art treasures, too, that 
came to these exhibitions 
have often found a perma- 
nent home here. The Chi- 
cago World’s Fair left its 
art building to become the 
Field Museum and the St. 
Louis Exposition left its 
art building to the St. 
Louis Museum of Fine Arts. A number of 


plaster casts also of the Fair statues found 
their way into the Museum’s permanent col- 
lection; just as a number of casts from the 
Trocadero that were sent from Paris to the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, in 1893, after- 
ward went to the Art Institute. 


THE PLAN OF THE MUSEUM IN GENERAL 


The usual plan of an art museum is to 
emphasize the historic progress of the arts. 
Generally on the lower floors are collections 


THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 


(Eight caryatids by St. Gaudens support the entablatures. 


The late Charles M. Kurtz was the first director) 
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of Assyrian, Greek, and Roman architecture 
and sculpture, and from these lead stairways 
to rooms devoted to the Renaissance, and 
then to modern sculpture and painting. The 
arrangement of the Antique and Medieval 
sculpture is usually in chronological order, 
but American sculpture has very often had to 
wedge its way in, in haphazard style. 

It was, we believe, first in Chicago, and 
later in St. Louis, that genuine fostering was 
bestowed upon American sculpture; and 
many monuments, by St. Gaudens, French, 



































THE AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 


(There are societies that do not conduct art 
schools, but simply exhibit annually at the Fine Arts 
Building, in New York City. Here are held the an- 
nual exhibitions of the Academy (which in 1896 con- 
solidated with the Society of American Artists). of 
the Architectural League, the American Water Color 
Society, and the New York Water Color Club, and 
occasionally the exhibitions of the National Sculpture 
Society. In the upper floors are held the classes of 
the Art Students’ League.) 


Barnard, and others scattered about the 
United States, are represented in the Chi- 
cago and the St. Louis museums by the orig- 
inal plaster models or by replicas. 

In regard to exhibiting the Arts and 
Crafts there has been, up to this time, gen- 
erally very little systematic guardianship. If 
handicraft objects come the way of the 
museum they are put in cases without very 
explicit labels. But recently, in Chicago, the 
Art Institute allows the Arts and Crafts 
Society to exhibit within its walls, and the 
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MUSEUM OF THE COOPER UNION ART SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK 

(In connection with the Cocper Union Art School 
in New York there is a very interesting museum, not 
well enough known to the public. In it are some 
rare examples of the industrial arts, as is the case 
in the Museum of the Pennsylvania School of Indus- 
trial Art. There is need of more museums of this 
kind, where there should be models of tapestry looms, 
wood-carving in the different stages of finish, of 
metal in different stages of repousé, and clay models 
and finished marbles showing how sculpture is 
made.) 





Herron Institute of Indianapolis also holds 
regular Arts and Crafts Exhibitions. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF MUSEUM MANAGE- 


MENT 


The segregating of collections according 
to countries and periods is to prevail in 

















A PERMANENT ENGRAVING EXHIBIT 


(Showing method of arranging a printing exhibition 
in the Free Public Library, Newark, N. J.) 
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A STUDENT OF POTTERY 


(In the Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y.) 


the new Boston Museum of Art; which will 
be a collection of small buildings each de- 
voted to the art of one country; Egyptian art 
in one building, Grecian in another. From 
the historic scholar’s viewpoint this is an 
ideal arrangement, for he thus sees at a 
glance that a nation’s art instinct expresses 
itself not only in sculpture and painting 
alone but in all kinds of form, from archi- 
tecture through to the minor arts. 

The catalogue of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, it may be remarked, arranged 
chronologically and luxuriantly illustrated, 
is a perfect example of what an art museum 
catalogue should be. One may take it home 
and put it on his shelf with his encyclopedias 
and text-books, and refer to it many times 
after, as he would refer to a standard history 
of art. : 

In time, we shall doubtless see more 
mutual organization among our art institu- 
tions. There will be exchange of professors 
and lecturers paid from a common fund. 
Already in Chicago and Philadelphia the 
schools have arranged with New York in- 
struétors like Chase, Low, and Mucha for 
short courses. The lecture courses in Chi- 
cago are admirable, including the best speak- 
ers in the country. 

Traveling exhibitions are now fairly well 
organized in the West; Buffalo, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and Pittsburg have recently seen 
collections of the Glasgow schoo!, the Ger- 


man Secessionists, the work of Sorolla and 
Zualago, that could not have been imported 
had one museum alone borne the expense of 
bringing the pictures here. 

An art museum or institution does well 
to apply its machinery to practical uses, and 
to adjust itself to environment. 

When some twenty years ago Professor 
Ives, of the St. Louis art school, took the 
pains to form a collection of stoneware 
products because of their possible influence on 
the clay industries of Missouri, and gave 
Sunday talks to the workmen of the neigh- 
boring potteries, which he illustrated with 
the stoneware specimens, he thus utilized a 
function of a museum that is too often 
neglected by art directors. 

In many of our colleges a lecture course 
in the history of art often fails to make an 
impression upon the students. It would be 
much wiser for these colleges to offer prac- 
tical courses, and make the pupils actually 
master some minor branch of the arts. 

Perhaps the most successful application of 
this principle of practical instruction has 
been made in Newcomb College, the Art De- 
partment of Tulane University of Louisi- 
ana, at New Orleans. The graduates of the 
college are not full-fledged painters or art 
critics, but they have at least the satisfaction 








“THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN ” 


Owned by the Art Institute of 
Chicago) 


(By El Greco. 
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WILLIAM M CHASE GIVING A “TALK” TO HIS PAINTING CLASS AT THE ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE, NEW YORK 


(The Art Students’ League was organized some 


from the Academy Schools, who were dissatisfied with the methods of teaching there. 


twenty-five years ago by a body of students, mostly 
The school has been 


from the beginning self-supporting, and without endowment, though a few prizes have been presented by 


interested patrons. 


For a number of years the League held supremacy as the representative art school 


of the country; such men as William M. Chase, Carrol Beckwith, Walter Shirlaw, Kenyon Cox, George De 


Forest Brush having been among its instructors.) 


of understanding thoroughly the appjied arts, 
such as pottery, embroidery, metal work, 
rug weaving, dyeing, etc. Probably no Arts 
and Crafts school in the country has shown 
such excellence in its output. Prof. E. 
Woodward, director of the Art Department, 
thus explains the admirable purpose of this 
school : 


The Art-Craft Building has become a clear- 
ing-house of all art school products and thus 
the old Italian bottega idea of keeping a shop, 
so to speak, finds a sort of reflection in our 
work. I am interested to see that the 
commercial idea so far from influencing the 
art product adversely has unquestionably im- 
proved it. 


At Alfred Center, New York, Prof. F. 
Binns teaches his ceramic students to be 


chemists as well as modelers and designers. 
‘They know the pottery process from A to Z. 
Leon Volkmar, a pupil of his father, the 
pioneer potter, teaches the same scientific 
principles in the School of Industrial Art of 
the Pennsylvania Museum. ‘This school, of 
which Leslie W. Miller has long been princi- 
pal, conducts large classes in carpet weaving, 
and almost all the branches of applied design, 
as well as in illustrating, drawing. and paint- 
ing. It is affliated with the Museum, in 
Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, which is 
under the charge of Edwin Atlee Barber, 
who makes a specialty of collecting early 
American pottery. 

In New York, the National Society of 
Craftsmen has rooms in the building of the 
National Arts Club. The club, of which 
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the National Art Teaching 
Association two years ago 
at the Museum of Natural 
History, New York, and 
afterwards in London, 
showed how widespread 
was this correlating ot 
drawing, coloring, and 
modeling with other forms 
of study, while the prin- 
ciples of ceccrazrive design 
and composition are taught 
more scientifically to-day 
THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D. C. than ever before, thanks to 
Prof. Arthur W. Dow, 
Spencer Trask is President, and Charles de who at the Pratt Institute and the Teachers 
Kay an active member, interests itself in all College has long conducted a _ strenuous 
New York art matters, and exhibits regular- course of Normal work, influencing art 
ly the work of painters, sculptors, and more teaching far and wide. The Pratt Institute, 
especially of craftsmen. under the directorship of Prof. Walter Scott 








TEACHING OF THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


The Arts and Crafts 
movement has indeed per- 
meated to the elementary 
schools and the kindergar- 
tens. The child is no 
longer limited to drawing 
cubes or spheres or to pen- 
cil lines. But the fingers 
that to-day hold the pencil 
to portray a floral form, 
may to-morrow model in 
wax or clay, or the next day 
cut in wood with a knife. 
In such schools as_ the 
Ethical Culture School in New York one Perry, gives practical instruction in the arts 
sees art work closely correlated with all the and crafts to thousands of pupils. 
other studies. In some of our art schools, as the Art In- 

The exhibition held under the auspices of stitute itt Chicago, as soon as the students 
have learned the rudiments 
of their art some practical 
application of it is made. 
For example, the students 
in the mural decoration 
class are given some large 
historical paintings to exe- 
cute for the public schools. 
Seeing these in place upon 
the walls proves most bene- 
ficial to the pupils. 

Mr. Lorado Taft, who 
has charge of the sculpture 
class at the Institute, is a 
strong believer in giving 
his pupils an opportunity 


THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE to work in unison with 

















THE PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 
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LAYTON ART GALLERY, MILWAUKEE THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
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ART SCHOOL OF H. SOPHIE NEWCOMB MEMORIAL THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF 
COLLEGE, TULANE UNIVERSITY, NEW ORLEANS 
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GIBBES MEMORIAL ART BUILDING, CHARLESTON, S. C. THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, . PHILADELPHIA 


him. They worked together in modeling a that is, a room where the students work to- 
“Nymph Fountain,” “ Primitive Burial,’ gether with the master, as they worked in 
and “An Incident in the Temple,” and _ the studios of the masters of the Renaissance. 
helped Mr. Taft considerably in the final It is a mistake for a student to think that 
group of “The Blind?’ Mr. Taft appro- New York offers the best opportunity for 
priately calls his class-room “ The Bottega”; study. There are dozens of art institutions 
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Copyright, 1905, by the Rotograpb Co. . 
THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 














THE JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, INDIANAPOLIS 











throughout the country whose standard is 
equally high. The work done in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, in Philadel- 























THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN FOR 


ARCHITECTURAL HALL OF THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, 
WOMEN 
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Photograph by Paul Thompson, N. Y. 
THE NEW BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


phia, Chicago, and St. Louis is of an aca- 
demic standard quite on a par with the 
high standards of the French schools. 


OPENED TO THE PUBLIC IN NOVEMBER, 1909 


The general art student as well as the art 
craftsman often gains much benefit from the 
art departments in the libraries. Frank 


Weitenkampf, Curator of the Print Depart- 
ment of the New York Public Library, ar- 
ranges exhibitions of Whistler etchings, Dau- 
mier lithographs, and Japanese wood-cuts 


FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Columbia University teaches architecture 
and the University of Pennsylvania and 
Harvard College give de- 
grees for courses of study 
in Art History. 

The traveling fellow- 
ships connected with many 
university courses are nu- 
merous, giving the student 
opportunities of studying 
in Paris, at the American 
School at Rome, at the 
American School at Ath- 
ens, or of traveling in 
Europe and the. East. 

Decorative painting, 
sculpture, and _ architec- 
ture are studied in the American School at that are h‘zhly instructive to students in 
Rome, of which Frederic Crowninshield has graphic arts. In many libraries photographs 
just been appointed art ‘director. of paintings and-architecture are available. 











THE CITY ART MUSEUM, ST. LOUIS 





Other influences working for the general art improvement are: The American Federation 
of Arts, with headquarters at Washington, of which F. D.° Millet is secretary; the American 
Chapter of Architects, of which Glenn Brown is secretary, with its headquarters also in 
Washington; the Municipal Art Societies of New York and many other cities, the Society 
of Beaux-Arts Architects, which has established a course of study, modeled on the French 
system. While the directors and curators who are working to build up our museums and 
schools (besides those mentioned-in our article) must not go unnamed. Among these are: 
J. H. Gest, of the Cincinnati Museum; William Henry Fox, of the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute; James Simons, of the Gibbes Memorial. Art Building; Mrs. Dunlop Hopkins, founder of 
the New York School of Applied Design for Women; Emily Sartain, of the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women; Frank von der Lancken, of the Mechanics’ Institute, Rochester; 
Miss G. I. Norton, of the Cleveland School of Art; George Raab, of the Layton Art Gallery; 
Frederick Dielman, of Cooper Union Art School; Frederick B. McGuire, of Corcoran Gallery 
of Art; Arthur Fairbanks, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; William M. R. French, of 
the Art Institute, Chicago; John M. Beatty, of the Carnegie Institute; William H. Goodyear, 
of the Art Institute, Brooklyn; James MacAllister, of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; A. H. 
Griffith, of the Detroit Museum of Art; George W. Stevens, of the Toledo Museum of Art; 
James Frederick Hopkins, of the Maryland Institute; J. C. Dana, Librarian of the Newark 
Public Library, and Miss Cornelia B. Sage, Assistant Director of the Albright Art Gallery. 
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RUSSIA’S FINANCIAL CONDITION 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


T is scarcely two hundred years since Rus- 
sia, under the tutelage of Peter the 
Great, began her career as a member of the 
European family of nations, and all of the 
notable landmarks in the financial history of 
the empire fall within the period since the 
middle of the eighteenth century. It was, 
indeed, in the second half of that century, 
covered largely by the reign of the Empress 
Catherine II., that the nation was set upon 
the high road of public finance that has led 
straight to the two and a half billion ruble 
budget and the ten billion ruble* indebted- 
ness of 1909. Here commenced, in the first 
place, the rapid and inevitable piling up of 
imperial expenditures. Then began also, 
with the establishment in 1762 of a bank 
authorized to issue assignats, a system of 
paper currency which was destined to be the 
bane of Russian finance until at least well 
down into our own day. ‘To this same pe- 
riod one traces the origins of the national 
debt and the inauguration of Russia’s inter- 
minable series of foreign loans. 


EARLY APPEARANCE OF DEFICITS 


Deficits began to appear in the crude 
budgets of Peter the Great, but it remained 
for Catherine to introduce the policy of sys- 
tematic borrowing. The first Russian loan 
to be floated in a foreign market was nego- 
tiated in 1769 to defray the cos: of Cather- 
ine’s first Turkish war. The loan was 
brought out by two bankers of Amsterdam. 
It was to be repaid in thirty years and the 
security offered for it comprised the revenues 
of the two provinces of Esthonia and 
Livonia, together with the duties collected 
at the four ports of Riga, Pernau, Reval, 
and Narva. Under this arrangement the 
Russian Government received, during the 
decade 1769-1779, the sum of 10,000,000 
florins, at an interest rate of 8% per cent. 
After 1779 loans were negotiated at Amster- 
dam almost every year, the rate of interest 
falling occasionally as low as 4 per cent. 

Russian financial history thereafter became 
one long story of mounting expenditures, ac- 
cumulating indebtedness, and ineffectual at- 





* The Russian ruble is equivalent to a little more 
than 51 cents in American currency, 
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tempts at reform, culminating inevitably in 
new loans and fresh issues of paper. In 
1820 the government began to borrow in 
London through the Barings and in 1822 
in Paris through the Rothschilds. 

Although the Napoleonic wars had sub- 
jected Russian credit to something of a 
strain, pushing up the interest rate for a time 
to 7.3 per cent., the English and French 
loans of the twenties were easily placed at 
what had come to be the customary rate on 
the Amsterdam bourse,—namely, 5 per cent. 
By 1844 loans were being negotiated at 4% 
per cent., and not even the Crimean War 
raised the rate beyond 5% and 6. None the 
less, Russian finances during that war and 
at the close of it were in a desperate condi- 
tion. The war cost well over a billion rubles 
and the deficits for the four years, 1853- 
1856, amounted to 796,770,000 rubles. 
Loans were floated every year, accompanied 
by heavy issues of paper, so that on January 
1, 1857, the interest-bearing indebtedness 
(foreign and domestic) was 533,273,782 
rubles, while the quantity of paper in cir- 
culation was 689,279,844 rubles. 

Some idea of the direction in which the 
nation was drifting during the middle of the 
century may be gathered from the estimate 
that in the two decades, 1845-1865, the rev- 
enues increased 84 per cent. and the expendi- 
tures 300 per cent. The public debt grew 
at the rate of 50,000,000 rubles per year, 
and in 1866 it stood at the enormous total 
of 1,693,962,000 rubles. The Russo-Turk- 
ish War of 1877-1878 was another period 
of financial stress, the total costs of that 
struggle aggregating, by January 1, 1880, 
the sum of 1,020,578,489 rubles. They 
were met in part by increased taxation, in 
part by loans negotiated at Amsterdam and 
Paris, but largely by new issues of paper. 


BORROWING TO MEET REGULAR EXPENDI- 
TURES 


Meanwhile, since the middle of the cen- 
tury, the ordinary expenditures of the gov- 
ernment had been increasing more rapidly 
than the corresponding revenues, with the 
result that money had to be borrowed not 
alone to meet extraordinary demands, but 
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also to cover deficits in the ordinary budget. 
In 1850 the ordinary expenditure alone was 
287,000,000 rubles; in 1860 it was 438,000,- 
000, and in 1870, 563,000,000. The aug- 
mentation has continued without interrup- 
tion to our own day. The budget for 1909 


contemplates an outlay of 2,472,200,000 French capital invested abroad. 


rubles,—triple the amount for 1880 and 
more than double that for 1890. 

Closely paralleling this growth of ordi- 
nary expenditure during the past fifty years 
has been the rise of expenditures classed as 
extraordinary (aggregating 10,415,000,000 
rubles between 1886 and 1906) and the 
mounting of the public debt to its present 
astounding proportions. On January 1, 
1886, the debt stood at 5,200,000,000 rubles, 
divided among the three principal branches 
of extraordinary expenditure approximately 
as follows: War, 2,000,000,000 rubles; rail- 
way exploitation, 2,300,000,000, and the 
agrarian operations of the government con- 
sequent upon the emancipation of the serfs 
in 1861, 742,000,000 rubles. On January 
1, 1901, the amount of the debt was 6,550,- 
000,000 rubles. January 1, 1908, it stood 
at 9,800,000,000 rubles, of which 4,800,- 
000,000 represented outlay upon war, 3,000,- 
000,000 upon railways, and 1,225,000,000 
upon land banks and agrarian activities. 


IMMENSE FOREIGN LOANS 


Growing disparity between revenues and 
expenditures, coupled with the exceptional 
scarcity of free capital in the empire, has for 
decades been driving the government of the 
Czar to the increasingly frequent negotia- 
tion of foreign loans. First it was to the 
bourse of Amsterdam that recourse was had, 
then to the bankers of Genoa, and eventually 
to those of London, Paris, and Berlin. From 
the middle of the past century until 1887 
Russian sécurities were held principally in 
Germany. ‘Then came a change. Under 
the inspiration of Bismarck the German press 
predicted the speedy bankruptcy of Russia 
and the Reichsbank was forbidden to ne- 
gotiate Russian loans. Panic seized upon 
the German investors and they promptly dis- 
posed of their holdings at a loss. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Bismarck was rather unaccount- 
ably playing into the hands of France, where 
millions of capital were seeking just such 
outlet as Russia afforded. 

There happened to be political as well as 
economic reasons for a Franco-Russian rap- 
prochement, and the upshot was the inaug- 
uration, in December, 1888, of a remark- 


able series of loans, which during the past 
twenty years has piled up a French invest- 
ment in Russia (including municipal loans 
and industrial: enterprises) estimated at all 
the way from 9,000,000,000 to 12,000,000,- 
ooo francs, or approximately one-third of all 
Of the 
9,800,000,000 rubles of Russian indebtedness 
to-day, something like 3,500,000,000 are held 
in France, about 4,000,000,000 by subjects 
of the Czar, and the remainder in England, 
Germany, Holland, and other countries. 


COST OF THE WAR WITH JAPAN 


The most serious strain imposed upon 
Russian finances during the present genera- 
tion was, of course, that occasioned by the 
war with Japan and the domestic disorders 
which followed upon the Russian defeat. 
The outlay for the war in 1904 amounted 
to 676,800,000 rubles and in 1905 to slightly 

“less than 1,000,000,000. ‘This enormous ex- 
penditure was met by a variety of expedients. 
At the beginning of 1904 there was, fortu- 
nately enough, a free balance in the Treasury 
of 381,300,000 rubles. By reducing, and 
in some cases entirely canceling, various 
grants in the budget for the year (the rev- 
enue receipts also being favorable) the ex- 
cess of ordinary revenue over ordinary ex- 
penditure was brought up to 111,400,000 
rubles. Five per cent. Treasury bonds and 
3.6 per cent. Treasury bills yielded 382,000,- 
000, while other extraordinary receipts (ex- 
clusive of loans) amounted to 3,300,000 
rubles. The aggregate resources for cover- 
ing extraordinary expenditure amounted dur- 
ing the year to 895,000,000 rubles, of which 
676,800,000 was actually used for the war 
and the remainder chiefly for railroad con- 
struction. In 1905 an aggregate of extraor- 
dinary expenditure amounting to 1,068,000,- 
ooo rubles was covered by the realization of 
4% per cent. loans (209,500,000 rubles) 
and 5 per cent. interior loans and Treasury 
bills (141,700,000 rubles), realization of the 
balance of the 3.6 per cent. Exchequer bills 
issued in 1904 (50,000,000 rubles), and the 
remainder of the free balance of the treas- 
ury from 1904 (61,800,000 rubles), and an 
issue of short-term Treasury bills authorized 
by decree of December 9, 1905 (400,000,- 
ooo rubles). To swell the ordinary revenues 
a decree of December: 31, 1904, laid an in- 
creased tax on a number of products and 
commercial operations. 

In 1904 the resources of the government 
were supplemented by a loan of 300,000,000 
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rubles floated at 5 per cent. in Paris. For- 
eign loans at 4% and 5 per cent. in 1905 
aggregated 381,500,000 rubles, including the 
150,000,000 raised at 4% per cent. in Ber- 
lin. In 1906, in consequence of the restora- 
tion of peace and in view of the prospective 
establishment of constitutional government, 
Russian credit revived, and in April of that 
year the government was able to secure a 
loan of 893,250,000 rubles at 5 per cent., 
floated principally in Paris, but also in part 
in London, Berlin, Vienna, Amsterdam, and 
St. Petersburg. 


FIRST LOAN AUTHORIZED BY THE DUMA 


The most recent of the Russian loans is 
that which was brought out in Paris during 
the past May. In December, 1908, the 
Duma authorized Finance Minister Kokov- 
sov to borrow 560,000,000 rubles to meet 
300,000,000 rubles of 5 per cent. Treasury 
bonds issued in 1904 and to cover a deficit in 
the extraordinary budget of 1909, occasioned 
chiefly by the outlay on railroads and the 
army. Of the total, only 240,000,000 rubles 
was to represent new money, the remainder 
being merely in the nature of a conversion. 
The issue price was fixed at 89%, with in- 
terest at 41% per cent., and it was agreed that 
of the total amount 60,000,000 rubles should 
be reserved for London and 20,000,000 for 
Holland, while the remaining 480,000,000 
should be floated in France. Underwriters 
in London displayed much eagerness to take 
up the loan, and the subscriptions amounted 
to six times the capital required. In France 
the investing public had eagerly awaited the 
loan, and so heavy were the applications that 
only from 1 to 2 per cent. of the amounts 
applied for could be allotted. The readiness 
with which French capital flows into other 
countries, chiefly Russia, for investment re- 
ceived yet another striking illustration. 
Voices of warning are occasionally heard, 
but on the whole the French investor still 
maintains unimpaired confidence in Russian 
bonds. The issuing houses in Paris make a 
handsome profit. And so vast an amount 
of French capital is sunk in Russian securi- 
ties and Russian industrial exploitation that 
the French financiers would not dare with- 
hold fresh loans should it be even hinted that 
such assistance had become vital to the main- 
tenance of Russian solvency. 


WITTE'S CURRENCY REFORM 


Until comparatively recent years Russian 
fiscal development has been seriously impeded 


by a wretched currency system. It remained 
for M. Witte, upon assuming the office of 
Minister of Finance in 1893, to regenerate 
the system of securing the stability of the 
ruble and by substituting the gold standard 
for the depreciated paper currency. Witte’s 
predecessor, Vishnigradski, had prepared the 
way by hoarding up a gold reserve of 236,- 
248,745 rubles. After putting an end to the 
speculation in rubles at Berlin, Witte, in 
1895, secured sanction for transactions at 
the exchange rate of 1% credit rubles for 1 
gold ruble, and for a new arrangement un- 
der which payments were to be made to the 
Treasury in gold. In 1897 the reform of 
the currency was completed by the adoption 
of the gold ruble as the monetary unit,—a 
new sort of gold ruble, however, equal in 
exchange value to the credit ruble, not to 
the old gold ruble. ~ 


ADOPTION OF THE GOLD STANDARD 


The establishment of the gold standard 
has, however, entailed upon the Russian Fi- 
nance Ministry an exceedingly difficult prob- 
lem,—that, namely, of keeping up the gold 
reserve in the face of an unfavorable balance 
of trade and a perpetual “ tribute of gold,” 
in the form of interest payments, to other 
countries. The only real solution that has 
been discovered is the very dubious one of 
contracting foreign loans and selling Russian 
bonds and securities abroad. 


THE RUSSIAN BANK SYSTEM 


The history of banking in Russia begins 
with the opening of banks in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow early in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, but meager development 
was realized before the establishment of the 
State Bank in 1786 for the issue of assignats 
and the minting of gold and silver. In 1817 
the Bank of Commerce was founded to de- 
velop the discount system, and in the same 
year a special council was appointed to super- 
vise banking establishments. In 1860 the 
Bank of Russia was founded with the power 
of conducting deposit, loan, and discount 
operations, but not of issuing notes. The 
first considerable extension of banking facili- 
ties, however, came during the two decades 
following the emancipation of the serfs in 
1861, and largely in response to the financial 
needs created by that enormous economic 
change. Greater latitude was now allowed 
to private initiative. In 1864 was opened 
the first Joint Stock Commercial Bank, and 
by 1874 there were twenty-eight such insti- 
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tutions. In 1866 the Mutual Land Loan 
Society, subsidized by the government, was 
established on the principle of mutual liabil- 
ity to advance loans at the rate of 5 per cent. 
to the amount of 40 or 50 per cent. of the 
value of estates. By 1873 eleven other Joint 
Stock Land banks had been established. 
Thereafter the number of land, municipal, 
commercial, and other banking institutions 
steadily increased. 

In 1883 the government established the 
Peasants’ Land Bank and in 1890 the busi- 
ness of the Mutual Land Loan Society was 
transferred to the Nobles’ Land Bank, or- 
ganized in 1885. In 1904 the number of 
banks and similar institutions in Russia was 
estimated at 550, with more than 300 
branches. ‘There were forty-two commer- 
cial banks, with 250 branches and a capital 
of 204,232,600 rubles; 116 mutual credit 
associations, with capital aggregating 140,- 
740,600 rubles; 241 municipal banks, with 
a capital of 137,566,000 rubles; and numer- 
ous minor credit institutions, such as savings 
banks, loan offices and societies, and village 
banks. All of these are institutions for short- 
term loans. Others granting loans for long 
periods are ten agrarian joint stock banks, 
twenty-five municipal credit societies, and a 
number of class and zemstvo banks. Of the 
three government banks in present operation 
one, the Nobles’ Land Bank, exists for the 
exclusive purpose of making loans to the 
nobility in order to enable the members of 
the order to retain possession of their estates. 
These loans are contracted at from 4 to 5 
per cent. up to the amount of 60 per cent. of 
the value of the estates for periods of 11 to 
66% years. The second institution, the Peas- 
ants’ Bank, was founded to assist the peas- 
antry in the purchase of land. It gives long- 
term credit and advances sums up to. 90 per 
cent. of the price fixed by special valuation 
of the land mortgaged. The terms vary 
from 13 to 55! years, with interest at 514 
per cent. Up to January 1, 1906, the loans 
of the Nobles’ Land Bank had attained the 
amount of 733,107,995 rubles. ‘The figure 
at the same time for the Peasants’ Land Bank 
was 6,825,872. 

The third of the great government bank- 
ing institutions is the Bank of Russia, 
founded in 1860 with a capital of 15,000,- 
ooo rubles. Its original function was to 
serve as a deposit bank, although it was au- 
thorized to make loans, discount bills, buy or 
sell gold or stocks, issue credit notes, and 
to carry out commissions for the Minister of 
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Finance. By the reforms of 1894 the funda- 
mental purposes of the bank were declared 
to be those of facilitating the circulation of 
money, consolidating the system of credit, 
and aiding by short-term loans the commerce, 
industry, and agriculture of the nation. Upon 
the final adoption of the gold standard in 
1897 the bank was given exclusive power to 
issue credit notes, but only for purposes of 
exchange and against a reserve fund in gold, 
which is required by law to be equal to half 
of the value of the notes issued up to 600,- 
000,000 rubles, and above that sum must be 
equal to the value of the additional notes 
issued. 

The bank to-day occupies an essentially 
anomalous position. While it conducts the 
financial business of the Treasury it at the 
same time discharges the customary functions 
of a short-term credit bank. It is a state 
bank, but its operations are carried on with 
private and state deposits bearing interest. 
Its fortunes are indeed inextricably bound up 
with those of the state, for the state is its 
preponderating creditor. 

When in 1862 Finance Minister Reu- 
tern broke with all traditions of the bu- 
reaucracy and proposed to inaugurate an era 
of publicity in the national finances his sub- 
ordinates in office protested and all but re- 
fused to be party to such an innovation. But 
Reutern persisted, and from 1862 to the pres- 
ent day the itemized details of the Russian 
budget have regularly been given out to the 
public. Until the changes incident to the 
establishment of constitutional government 
in 1906 the framing of the budget rested 
wholly with the Council of State, the Min- 
ister of Finance, and the Controller of the 
Empire, acting upon estimates of revenue and 
expenditure drawn up by the ministers in 
charge of the various departments. By mani- 
festoes of August 6 (19) and October 17 
(30), 1905, it was stipulated that budgetary 
and other fiscal measures should be laid si- 
multaneously before the Council of the Empire 
(containing now some elected members) and 
the Duma, so that under the new régime the 
representatives of the people are supposed to 
exercise a considerable measure of control 
over all affairs of the fisc. The outcome 
of this arrangement remains in doubt no less 
serious than that which invests the fate of 
the constitutional system itself. Thus far, 
at any rate, the financial interests and opera- 
tions of the empire have not been perceptibly 
affected one way or the other. 

Among Russian regular expenditures there 
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are several which, important enough in their 
way, go to swell the enormous totals of re- 
cent years, but do not call for special com- 
ment. Such are the jurisdiction of the Holy 
Synod, costing yearly somewhat under 30,- 
000,000 rubles ;.the Ministry of Justice, cost- 
ing in 1907 53,400,000 rubles; the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, costing in the same year 


6,000,000 rubles; that of Commerce and In- | 


dustry (established only in 1905), costing 
31,600,000; that of Agriculture, costing 45,- 
000,000; that of the Interior, costing 138,- 
400,000, and the Audit Ministry, costing 
9,600,000 rubles. 


PAYING INTEREST ON THE DEBT 


The rapid growth of the empire’s indebt- 
edness in recent decades has meant an in- 
creasingly heavy drain upon the treasury for 
the meeting of current charges and obliga- 
tions. In 1903, on the eve of the Japanese 
war, the outlay for interest, amortization, 
payments on redeemed loans, and miscella- 
neous expenses was 289,700,000 rubles, or 
approximately 11 per cent. of the nation’s 
aggregate revenues. In 1904 it was 298,- 
700,000; in 1905, 306,900,000; in 1906, 
335,114,000; in 1907, 380,724,000, and in 
the budget for 1909, 396,700,000. A very 
considerable portion of this enormous out- 
lay,—from 100,000,000 to 125,000,000 
rubles,—goes every year into the pockets of 
the French financiers and investors. It is 
true that the annual burden imposed by the 
debt has not advanced in proportion to the 
increase in capital value, for at every oppor- 
tunity the government has availed itself of 
the general fall in interest rates during re- 
cent years and repeated conversions of stock 
have taken place. By 1895 the average rate 
paid on outstanding loans had been reduced 
to 5.08 per cent., and in 1898 it stood at the 
very favorable figure of 3.86. During the 
past decade, however, it has increased to ap- 
proximately 4% per cent. Of the aggregate 
indebtedness of 8,609,577,528 rubles Jan- 
uary I, 1907, 501,706,356 bore interest at 3 
per cent. ; 166,246,946, at 3% per cent.; 83,- 
912,400, at 3 4-5 per cent.; 5,464,926,259, 
at 4 per cent.; 254,779,052, at 41% per cent.; 
1,796,049,763, at 5 per cent., and 38,461,- 
847, at 6 per cent. 

Practically no progress is being made to- 
day toward the liquidation of the debt. 
There is no real prospect of a reduction of 
expenditures or a curtailment of foreign 
loans. The rates of interest which Russia 
can obtain are likely to rise rather than fall. 


It does not, therefore, appear that the out- 
lay on account of the debt,—now 15 per 
cent. of the aggregate revenues,—can pos- 
sibly be reduced in the years that lie imme- 
diately ahead. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND THE RAILROADS 


The two items in the Russian budget 
which not merely absorb the larger part of 
the ordinary receipts but compel the period- 
ical flotation of new loans are the national 
defense and the state railways. One of the 
principal contributing causes of Russia’s 
dubious financial status to-day has unques- 
tionably been her effort to support, on re- 
sources that have been all too slender, naval 
and military establishments that would com- 
mand the respect of the European world and 
of the predominating powers in the Far East. 

Ordinary expenditure upon the army (ex- 
clusive of the costs of actual war) stood, in 
1855, at only 91,000,000 rubles. In 1876 
it was 219,000,000 rubles; in 1886, 257,- 
000,000; in 1896, 354,000,000; in 1900, 
422,000,000; in 1905, 484,000,000. During 
the decade ending with 1905 the ordinary 
military expenditure of Russia increased more 
rapidly than that of any of the principal 
European powers, except Great Britain. 
The percentage of increase was 35.3. That 
for Great Britain was 61.3; that for Ger- 
many, 25.3; that for Austria-Hungary, 20.2, 
and that for France, 7.3. In 1906 the per 
capita charge for ordinary military expendi- 
ture in Russia was 3.04 rubles; in Great Brit- 
ain, 6.92; in Germany, 6.18; in France, 
7.04; in Austria-Hungary, 3.68, and in 
Italy, 3.44. The expenditure upon the navy 
in 1906 and 1907 was somewhat over 100,- 
000,000 rubles per year, and the costs of the 
rehabilitation of the marine, made necessary 
by the disasters of the Japanese war, promise 
long to weigh heavily in the budgets of the 
empire. The budget for 1909 called for an 
outlay upon army and navy of 536,400,000 
rubles, or 21.7 per cent. of the total ex- 
penditure for the year. When it is consid- 
ered that not even the ordinary costs of the 
army and navy are met by the regular rev- 
enues,—that money is borrowed every year 
simply for the maintenance of stores and 
material in the commissariat, the artillery, 
the engineers, and the paying of the railroads 
for military transport in a time of profound 
peace,—the gravity of Russia’s failure in the 
late war takes on a still darker hue. 

~Closely rivaling, and not seldom exceed- 
ing, the annual outlay for the national de- 
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fense is that for the construction and main- 
tenance of railroads. Railroad-building in 
Russia began in 1836 with the construction 
of a short line connecting St. Petersburg 
with Tsarkoe Selo, the summer residence of 
the Czar. The first road of importance was 
that from St. Petersburg to Moscow, begun 
in 1843 and opened for traffic in 1851. This 
road was built by the state at the enormous 
cost of nearly 100,000 rubles per kilometer 
(as was also a line in Poland connecting 
Warsaw with the Austrian frontier), but 
with the new era of construction that set in 
after the Crimean War the work passed al- 
most entirely into the hands of private com- 
panies, although the government often ex- 
tended loans to these companies and regu- 
larly stipulated that after a certain interval, 
usually twenty years, the crown should have 
the right to purchase the roads at a fair 
price. Januar-- 1, 1889, the railway system 
of the empire comprised 27,458 versts,* of 
which 76% per cent. was owned by private 
companies and only 23% per cent. by the 
government. In this year the government 
undertook definitely the unification of the 
various lines, first by prescribing a common 
tariff, and secondly, by buying up the separ- 
ate roads and concentrating their manage- 
ment in the hands of the government and of 
a few large railway companies. 

In the capacity of Finance Minister after 
1892 M. Witte pushed the policy of state 
ownership, with the result that in his report 
on the budget for 1900 he was able to show 
that at this date the state owned 60% per 
cent. of the 55,286 versts within the em- 
pire. Witte’s ministry was distinctly an era 
of railway construction, and he left office in 
1906 urging that the work be continued. 
Since 1902 the government has continued its 
activity both in the purchase of old roads 
and the building of new ones. The aggre- 
gate system open for traffic on January 1, 
1907, comprised 40,748 miles,—32,743 in 
European Russia and 8005 in Asiatic Rus- 
sia. Of the total, the government owned 
and operated 26,816 miles, or 65% per cent. 


SOME RESUFPTS OF STATE OWNERSHIP OF 
RAILROADS 


The outlay of the state upon railways since 
1889 has been very large. Figures on the 
subject given out from various sources fail 
totally to agree, but as summarized in the 
annual budgets the expenses entailed by lines 





* A verst is approximately two-thirds of an Eng- 
lish mile. 


owned and subsidized by the state rose from 
107,235,964 rubles in 1889 to 399,694,006 
in 1900, while, according to another excel- 
lent authority, the state’s outlay upon lines 
exclusively its own increased between the 
same years from 36,900,000 rubles to 283,- 
600,000. In the budget of 1906 the Min- 
istry of Ways of Communications was set 
down. for an expenditure of 474,885,120 
rubles, of which 377,955,625 rubles were to 
cover the working expenses of the state rail- 
ways and 71,535,266 to provide for the im- 
provement of lines and the purchase of roll- 
ing stock. ‘The expenditure of the Ministry 
in 1907 rose to 502,800,000 rubles and the 
operating expenses of the state-owned roads 
to 382,500,000. 

Since the government embarked seriously 
upon the railway business there have been 
some years, especially in the nineties, in which 
the receipts from the roads fully covered all 
expenses. But most of the time there has 
been a deficit, and since 1900 the indebted- 
ness of the empire on account of capital sunk 
in railways has been steadily increasing. It 
is estimated that down to 1908 the govern- 
ment has spent upon railways the aggregate 
sum of 4,000,000,000 rubles, of which some- 
thing like a quarter has been drawn from 
the ordinary revenues and the remaining 
3,000,000,000 rubles has been obtained by 
loans costing at present, for interest and 
amortization, not less than 129,000,000 
rubles per year. 

There can be no doubt that through its 
policy of railroad exploitation the Russian 
Government has stimulated commerce (espe- 
cially the export of agricultural produce), 
and great industries, such as those of iron 
and steel, thereby contributing to the general 
economic betterment and, indirectly, to the 
increase of the state’s revenues. And, of 
course, the railway system has been devel- 
oped at every stage with reference to mili- 
tary advantage and the necessities of strategy, 
so that a great project like the Amur Rail- 
way becomes essentially a military enterprise. 
But at any rate, state railways in Russia are 
not a source of profit to the Treasury. Quite 
as often as the needs of the army and navy, 
they drive the government to the negotiation 
of loans and in the fiscal problems of the 
future they promise to play an increasingly 
embarrassing part. 


WHAT ARE RUSSIA’S SOURCES OF REVENUE? 


What are the revenues at the government’s 
disposal with which to meet the enormous 
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and varied costs of civil service, army, navy, 
railways, pensions, debts, and famine relief? 
The budget classifies them under nine heads, 
as follows: (1) Direct taxes; (2) indirect 
taxes; (3) stamp and other duties; (4) state 
monopolies; (5) state domains; (6) sales of 
domains; (7) redemption of land; (8) re- 
imbursement of Treasury expenses; and (9) 
miscellaneous. The direct taxes of the em- 
pire fall into three groups. The first ‘com- 
prises imposts upon land, real estate, and in- 
dividuals. The land tax was imposed in 
1875, but owing to the poverty of the peas- 
ants it must be kept very low, and its yield 
is insignificant. The tax upon real prop- 
erty in the towns is similarly unimpor- 
tant. Poll taxes, which were once an 
invaluable reliance of the Treasury, were 
abolished by a series of measures promul- 
gated between 1882 and 1885 for the relief 
of the impoverished peasantry. ‘There is no 
general income tax. A tax of 5 per cent. is, 
however, levied on incomes from _interest- 
bearing papers and bank deposits, and this 
comprises the second class of direct taxation. 
The third, and most productive, are the taxes 
upon industrial certificates or licenses and 
upon joint-stock companies. The aggregate 
yield of the direct taxes in 1906 was 163,- 
182,406 rubles. 

Under indirect taxes are included customs 
duties, yielding in 1906 241,270,464 rubles, 
and excise duties on spirits, tobacco, sugar, 
naphtha, and matches, yielding in 1906 252,- 
976,206 rubles. Throughout the larger part 
of the past hundred years Russia has main- 
tained a protective tariff. Until 1824 the 
rates were practically prohibitive; from 1824 
to 1850 they were high, but not prohibitory ; 
from 1850 to 1877 they were distinctly mod- 
erate; but after 1877, and particularly with 
the tariff of 1891, they became once more 
very high. The ministries of both Vish- 
nigradski (1887-1893) and Witte (1893- 
1906) were completely dominated by the 
ideals of protectionism. In the past two dec- 
ades there has been a considerable increase in 
the yield of the customs duties, but the effect 
of the protectionist régime upon domestic in- 
dustry has been of at least doubtful value. 

The third general division of revenues in- 
cludes duties on stamps, transfers of property, 
“express” railway traffic, fire insurance, and 
miscellaneous items. ‘The yield in 1906 was 
113,268,466 rubles. The fourth division, 


that of state monopolies, is the most impor- 
tant of all. 
028 rubles, 


Its yield in 1906 was 777,048,- 
Of this amount 46,004,972 
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rubles accrued from the postal service, 28,- 
246,077 from telegraphs and_ telephones, 
5,257,302 from the mint, 35,843 from mines, 
and 697,503,834 from the sale of spirits. 


GOVERNMENT CONDUCT OF THE LIQUOR 
BUSINESS 


Since as early a date as 1601 the taxation 
of alcohol, in one form or another, has con- 
stituted a bulwark of Russian finance. The 
manufacture and sale of spirits has passed 
through many and varied régimes in the em- 
pire, but along with the desire to check 
drunkenness and to promote the health and 
economic welfare of the peasantry has always 
gone the idea of increasing the resources of 
the Treasury. The present system of gov- 
ernment ‘monopoly was really initiated by 
Czar Alexander III., who in 1885 requested 
the Finance Minister (Bunge) to draw up 
a plan for an experimental monopoly. The 
existing excise system had, however, so in- 
creased in productiveness that neither Bunge 
nor his successor, Vishnigradski, cared to 
tamper with it. It remained for Witte, in 
pursuance of his monopolistic policy, to in- 
troduce the system in operation to-day, which 
not only brings the government a vastly in- 
creased revenue (697,503,834 rubles in 1906, 
as compared with 287,000,000 in 1894, the 
last year of the general excise), but trans- 
fers a vast mass of political and economic 
influence from the local authorities to the 
central administration. 


A SUCCESSFUL FISCAL EXPERIMENT 


The business of distilling is left entirely 
to private enterprise. The amount of liquor 
to be produced is, however, fixed by the gov- 
ernment. Two-thirds of it is bought by the 
government at a price arranged in advance; 
the remainder is disposed of at auction. The 
retail traffic is carried on in shops conducted 
by government agents or by private individ- 
uals especially authorized. ‘This system, in- 
troduced experimentally in four eastern 
provinces in 1894, was gradually extended, 
until in 1902 it was applied even to Siberia. 
‘Though there has been endless discussion of 
its moral and social consequences, there can 
be no doubt that from the standpoint of the 
imperial Treasury it has been a glowing suc- 
cess. “The expense of administration is con- 
siderable; but in 1903 it was only 167,517,- 
598 rubles, as compared with receipts of 529,- 
327,000 rubles, and in recent years it has 
been proportionally decreasing. At present 
the spirits monopoly and the state railways 
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furnish more than half of the total revenue 
of the nation. 


RECEIPTS FROM THE STATE DOMAINS 


The fifth division of revenues comprises 
the income from the state domains, aggregat- 
ing in 1906 602,610,240 rubles. Here the 
most important item by far is the receipts 
from the government-owned railroads,—490,- 
884,687 rubles in 1906,—although, as has 
been pointed out, this does not represent any 
net profit to the Treasury. The crown for- 
ests (aggregating 950,534,491 acres) yielded 
in 1906 57,533,920 rubles, and by reason of 
the growing demand for lumber this resource 
gives promise of indefinite development. 
Crown mines and crown banking operations 
add considerably to this division. Other 
sources of revenue,—sales of domain lands, 
payments in redemption of land by former 
serfs, obligatory repayments from railway 
companies, and a variety of odds and ends,— 
go to swell the total, but are singly of slight 
importance. “They may aggregate in a year 
something like 100,000,000 rubles. 

By the utmost pains the ordinary revenue 
during the past ten years has been kept 
abreast of the aggregate of ordinary expendi- 
tures. It has been raised from 1,416,386,096 
rubles in 1897 to 2,031,800,814 in 1903 and 
2,271,669,948 in 1906; and the estimate for 
1909 is 2,476,900,000. Unfortunately, this 
does not signify much, for the method seems 
generally to have been to save appearances by 
throwing everything that the revenues will 
not cover into the catch-all category of “ ex- 
traordinary.”’ If the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary budgets are lumped, as in the final analy- 
sis they have to be, it turns out that there 
have been only two years since 1897 in 
which there has not been a considerable 
deficit. The budget for the year 1909 con- 
templated a storage of 159,200,000 rubles, 
which was to be met by the portion remain- 
ing from the recent French loan after the 
300,000,000 rubles of 1904 Treasury bonds 
had been duly converted. 


ALWAYS A DEBTOR NATION 


Financially Russia occupies a_ position 
among the world-powers that is unique. For 
a century and a half she has never been other 
than a debtor nation, able but rarely to pay 
even so much as the interest on her accumu- 
lating indebtedness save through the floating 
of fresh loans. The political and economic 
disorders by which she has been periodically 


harassed have threatened again and again to 
bring down her fiscal system in utter ruin. 


CREDIT STILL UNIMPAIRED 


Yet in no period of her history has her 
credit suffered prolonged impairment and not 
once has she failed to meet her obligations to 
the full satisfaction of her creditors. As a con- 
sequence of so honorable a record, and by rea- 
son of the untold resources of the empire in 
forests, minerals, and agricultural produce, 
Russian securities command a ready market 
to-day at good prices in France, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, and England. Even 
the diplomatic defeat which the imperial gov- 
ernment suffered in the recent Balkan set- 
tlement had no adverse effect upon the mar- 
ket estimate of the empire’s credit. Such 
confidence would unquestionably be mis- 
placed but for one fundamental considera- 
tion—namely, that despite the lingering 
economic backwardness of the Russian state 
and people the resources of the nation as a 
whole,—not alone in the gross output of 
agriculture, industry, and trade, but in the 
tax-paying abilities of the people,—are stead- 
ily increasing. 

A thing that most of us do not realize is 
that the population of Russia is actually 
growing at a rate (1% per cent. a year) not 
equaled in any important country on the 
globe. Another thing is that not even in 
France does so large a proportion of the pop- 
ulation belong to the land-owning class, pro- 
viding a necessary condition for the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the coming generations. 
Since 1877 the amount of arable land held 
by the nobility has diminished by a third; yet 
the price of land has risen in every part of 
tl» empire. In 1888 the total of savings- 
bank deposits was 60,000,000 rubles; at the 
beginning of 1908 it was 1,090,000,000. In 
fifteen years the consumption of tea, tobacco, 
brandy, petroleum, and cottons has increased 
by from 20 to 30 per cent., and the per capita 
consumption of sugar has been exactly 
doubled. These are a few casual consid- 
erations which tend to relieve the blackness 
of the picture presented by Russia’s finan- 
cial condition to-day, because they indicate 
that slowly, painfully, the great Russian peo- 
ple is coming to its own. With increased 
ability to pay taxes and with ultimate con- 
trol over the public purse, these same Rus- 
sian people may yet be able to solve the vex- 
ing problem of the balance-sheet with which 
the bureaucrats have so vainly wrestled. 
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WATER POWERS OF THE SOUTH 


A. PRESSEY 


(Consulting engineer ) 


Most of the large water powers in the 
Southeastern States are located near 
the “ fall line,” which marks the junction of 
the Piedmont Plateau with the sandy coastal 
plain. This fall line extends from Weldon, 
N. C., on the Roanoke, almost parallel with 
the coast, to Augusta, Ga., on the Savannah. 
The river valleys near the fall line are all of 
similar character, with broad, shallow river 
beds of solid rock and with open “ bottom 
lands,” which include some of the best agri- 
cultural tracts of the South. The rocky, ir- 
regular hills approach the rivers at intervals, 
forming natural abutments for the construc- 
tion of dams, as well as quarries for the mak- 
ing of concrete and rubble masonry. 

The dams required are usually long and 
expensive. ‘The power house is generally lo- 
cated at one end of the dam, or in some cases 
a short distance down stream, the water 
being carried from the dam site to the power 
house by an artificial canal. But the foun- 
dations are usually available in the solid rock, 
over which only a foot or two of water 
flows during the low period, thus making 
the construction of coffer-dams economi- 
cal and safe. The long dam has a very 
decided advantage, in that during flood pe- 
riods, which are sure to come, the additional 
length gives a spillway for the flood waters, 
thus relieving the danger to the power house 
and the lands above it. ‘The expense of 
maintaining such a dam is small, as the re- 
pairs required by crib dams or long canals 
are almost entirely avoided. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
SOUTH 


Fifty years ago practically no water 
powers of any size were utilized in the 
South, but the growth of the textile indus- 
tries in the Southern States, and the advance 
in the knowledge of transmitting electric 
power have given a wonderful impetus to 
stheir development. ‘This growth has been 


especially marked during the last five or ten 
years, the increase during that time being 
many fold. To-day many of the cotton mills 
and other factories of the South are operated 
by electric power from the neighboring 





rivers, and electric-light companies and rail- 
roads have come into life without the con- 
struction of steam plants to provide power. 
Water powers which for generations have re- 
mained idle are now being utilized, with 
splendid returns upon the money required for 
their development. 

The wonderful industrial growth of the 
Southern States has been partially due to the 
development of the water powers. South 
Carolina, which formerly had practically no 
mills, now stands second only to Massachu- 
setts in the number of its spindles, while 
North Carolina and Georgia stand, respec- 
tively, tourth and fifth in rank as cotton- 
goods manufacturers. During the last fif- 
teen years, for which figures are available, 
while Massachusetts increased her output of 
cotton goods 490 per cent. and Rhode Island 
19 per cent., South Carolina has increased 
730 per cent., North Carolina 580 per cent., 
and Georgia 233 per cent. In 1880 there 
were 667,000 spindles in operation in the 
South. In 1890 the number was 1,712,- 
ooo, and in 1905 it had increased to 
9,205,000. In 1880 the capital invested 
in cotton mills in the South was $21,- 
000,000, in 1890 $60,000,000, and in 1905 
$225,000,000, while the value of the cot- 
ton crop has increased over $350,000,000. 
During the same period the capital invested 
in manufacturing has grown from $257,000,- 
000 to $1,500,000,000. 

Water powers have been developed on 
nearly every river of any size from the 
Potomac to the Gulf, and nearly all of 
the larger Southern cities now have either 
electric energy delivered to them from 
water powers, or have in contemplation plans 
for the utilization of such power, the cheap- 
ness and convenience of which will enable 
them to compete with their neighbors. Great 
plants are now in operation on the James, 
Cape Fear, Yadkin, Catawba, Broad, Savan- 
nah, and other streams, and the cities of 
Charlotte, Augusta, Atlanta, Richmond, Ra- 
leigh, Greenville, and many others, are 
utilizing electric energy developed by water 
power to a very large and rapidly increasing 
degree. Already water powers aggregating 
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FRENCH BROAD, SHOWING SHOALS AND CHARACTERISTIC DAM SITE WITH ROCKY LEDGE 
CLOSE TO THE WATER SURFACE 


more than 500,000 horsepower have been de- 
veloped and are being utilized. 

To-day there are hundreds of miles of cop- 
per and aluminum wire stretched upon steel 
towers and wooden poles, carrying energy a 
distance of from 50 to 100 miles from the 
source of power, and making possible the 
construction of mills and factories at points 
favorable to transportation and to health, in- 
stead of requiring the mill to be built on low 
ground close to the river, where ill health, 
and consequent poor work, are bound to fol- 
low, thus greatly reducing the output of the 
cotton mills. 


UNDEVELOPED MOUNTAIN STREAMS 


While many of the larger water powers 
in the Southern States are located near the 
fall line, most of the streams have falls of 
from 3 to 5 feet per mile across the Piedmont 
Plateau, with drops at intervals sufficient to 
be dignified by the name of shoals. Most of 
the developed powers are located at small 
falls ranging from 5 to 50 feet, but back in 
the mountains there are many localities 
where power could be developed in enormous 
quantities on streams that are at these points 


small in flow, but make up in value by their 
enormous drops. For example, Linville 
River, one of the greatest wonders and 
beauty spots in the Eastern States, drops 
1800 feet as it flows through its nine-mile 
gorge, while the Tallulah, Toxaway, Chat- 
tooga, and others have falls of from 500 to 
2000 feet within a distance that makes their 
development as water powers feasible. 
There can be no question that these pow- 
ers will be developed, the chief reason for the 
delay being the lack of market in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and the fact that there are 
other powers now in operation or being de- 
veloped which can reach the centers of pop- 
ulation with shorter transmission _ lines. 
Many of these powers may soon be utilized 
by industries, perhaps of a chemical nature, 
in which the cost of transportation of sup- 
plies is not as important as cheap power. 
These mountain streams with high heads 
have many advantages over the low-head con- 
structions on the rivers below, chiefly in the 
economy of installation, for immense ma- 
sonry dams are not required, and fine artifi- 
cial storage facilities are often available. 
Take the Linville River, for example. On 
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that river a small dam would store the en- 
tire flow from the fifty miles of watershed 
tributary to the reservoir. 

The total fall of all the rivers flowing 
from the mountains across the Southern 
States is large, varying from over 6000 feet 
in those which rise on the upper slopes of the 
Black Mountains, to perhaps half that 
amount in the streams which rise in the foot- 
hills. ‘Theoretically this means an immense 
amount of available water power. It is 
hardly fair, however, from a practical stand- 
point, to consider the entire fall of a stream, 
but only the amount that can be developed at 
a cost which will be justified by the returns. 
An estimate of the exact amount of power 
available on the streams flowing from the 
Appalachians to the Atlantic is not practi- 
cable, but from examinations made of the va- 
rious rivers there can be no doubt that there 
are at least 2,000,000 horsepower. A very 
small part of this has been developed, though 
in the last five years there has been greater 
development of water powers in the South- 
ern States than in all the previous history of 
the region. 





THE APPEAL TO THE MANUFACTURER 


The increase in knowledge during the last 
decade regarding the methods of creating 
electric energy at high potentials, and of so 
insulating the conductors that from 20,000 
to 100,000 volts can be generated at the 
power plant by water and transmitted dis- 
tances of 100 miles, or even more, has had a 
marked effect upon the value of water power 
and upon the general industrial growth of 
nearly all regions where there are unde- 
veloped powers. 

When it is shown to a prospective manu- 
facturer that electric power can be delivered 
to his factory ready for use at a price of per- 
haps $20 per horsepower per year, and that 
in building his plant it will not be necessary 
to install boilers, engines, heavy shafting, or 
belting, but that the power can be taken di- 
rectly from the wires to the generator in his 
mill, that practically all of the attendance 
necessary to the maintenance of a steam plant 
is done away with, and that all difficulties 
due to delay in the transportation of coal or 
to coal shortages are avoided, it is likely to 
have a decided effect in determining the ques- 
tion where his factory shall be located. 
There are many cities in the South which are 
being developed in this way. ‘The first use 


of electric power has been in the old facto- 
ries, principally cotton mills, but diversified 
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industries are now springing up, creating 
manufacturing centers similar to those found 
in the New England States, which owe their 
location entirely to a fall in a river which 
could be utilized tor power. Lowell, Law- 
rence, Holyoke, Lewiston, and many other 
cities in New England would never have ex- 
isted in their present locations had it not been 
for the fall in the river at those particular 
points. 

Many large mills recently constructed in 
the South have installed individual electric 
motors operated from a large steam plant, 
the power being transmitted through the mill 
entirely by electricity. These mills are in a 
position to take advantage of the development 
of water powers, for the current, after being 
transformed to a lower voltage, can be di- 
rectly connected with the motors in the mill 
and the mill be operated partially or wholiy 
by water power. If during the low-water 
period there is scarcity of power, the steam 
plant can be used as a temporary auxiliary 
and the remaining current from the water 
power be utilized in places where steam 
plants are not available. 

In northern climates the users of water 
powers are in the winter months frequently 
troubled with ice, usually in the form of an- 
chor-ice, which forms in the canal and blocks 
the wheels. While in most parts of the 
Southeastern States where water powers are 
available there is more or less snow and ice 
each year, the quantities are small and there 
is never difficulty from anchor-ice. The 
milder climate is also of great advantage in 
the construction and maintenance of the 
transmission line, for the weight of the ice 
on the wires is the most severe test of the 
strength of the copper or aluminum wire it- 
self and of its support. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING STREAM FLOW IN 
THE SOUTH 


The value of a region for water-power 
development depends first upon the amount 
of power that can be economically developed, 
and, second, upon the possibility of utilizing 
power for industrial purposes. The amount 
of power that can be developed depends upon 
the fall and flow of the rivers. The flow of 
a stream depends upon several physical fea- 
tures, such as rainfall, evaporation, storage 
by lakes, marshes, or the soil, vegetation, in- 
cluding forests, geology of the rocks and 
soil, particularly their perviousness to water, 
contour of slope, and length of drainage 
lines, which to a large extent determine the 
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MILLS ON THE CHATTAHOOCHEE RIVER AT 


COLUMBUS, MUSCOGEE COUNTY, GEORGIA 


time required for the water to reach the 
rivers after it is precipitated from the at- 
mosphere. 

The annual rainfall of the United States 
varies from nothing in certain arid regions 
of the West to over 100 inches per annum 
on the extreme northwestern coast, in a 
small section of Florida, a small strip on the 
coast of the Carolinas, and in the great 
Appalachian mountain region of the South- 
eastern States. Along the northeastern coast 
it varies from 30 to 50 inches, which in- 
creases as the mountains are approached, un- 
til in the high mountain ranges of western 
North Carolina and eastern Tennessee the 
rainfall reaches 70 inches in most years, 
while at intervals or in certain regions the 
extremely high figure of 100 to 105 inches is 
attained. ‘This very high precipitation means 
much to the development of water powers on 
the streams rising in the Southern Appala- 
chians, where from 50 to 100 per cent. more 
water falls during the year than in some 
water-power regions of the country. Quite 
as important as the quantity is the very even 
distribution of this precipitation throughout 
the year, thus giving a reasonably even 
natural flow to the rivers fed from these 
mountain slopes. 

Were it not for the high and comparative- 
ly uniform precipitation, the water powers 
of the South would be of little value, espe- 
cially during the low-water periods of the 
year, for in all the Southeastern States there 
is not a single lake or pond of any consider- 


able size that serves as a reservoir for the 
storage of flood flows and as an equalizer of 
the river discharge. In some States, for in- 
stance New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Maine, great natural lake basins have 
been carved in the rocks, and the outlets 
to these basins have gradually filled, thus 
forming large fresh-water lakes, which serve 
as regulators for the streams. The Southern 
rivers flowing into the Atlantic and the east- 
ern part of the Gulf, however, are deprived 
of these natural regulating basins, and depend 
entirely upon the distribution of rainfall 
and the natural storage of water in the soil. 
Even marshes of any size are practically 
unknown along these Southern streams. 

On the other hand, the soil of the Southern 
Atlantic States is generally porous, consisting, 
on the coastal plain, of great areas of sandy 
soil, and further back of great tracts of clay 
intermingled with sand and gravel and thus 
pervious to water. On the steep slopes, and 
usually to the very summits of the highest 
mountains of the Southern Appalachians, the 
soil has been formed by the disintegration of 
rock in place. It reaches great depths, even 
on the mountains, and absorbs the rain water 
like a sponge, gradually giving it out in the 
form of springs and mountain streams, which 
perpetually flow from the mountain side in 
even the driest seasons, producing a compara- 
tively uniform flow in the rivers. Not all 
of the Southern streams, however, are fed 
by mountain springs, for several of the large 
rivers rise on the Piedmont Plateau, which 
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is below the mountain regions, and these lack 
both the high precipitation and the natural 
regulation of the soil, which are features of 
the mountain region. 

A comparison of the flow of the rivers 
along the Atlantic Coast is interesting and 
shows the effect of the distribution of rain- 
fall and of the geology and topography of 
the river basins. For example, the rivers of 
Maine, with its great lake area, have dis- 
charges comparatively uniform, this uni- 
formity being usually increased by artificial 
dams at the lake outlets, until the very high- 
est efficiency in regulation is reached, as, for 
example, in the Cobasseecontee, which has a 
variation in flow throughout the year of less 
than 5 per cent. Many other New England 
streams, regulated also by lakes, have com- 
paratively uniform flows, as do most of the 
rivers of New York State. Passing south, 
however, in the Potomac, we have a river 
with no storage basins, with steep, narrow, 
and rocky valleys from which the rainfall! 
quickly reaches the river channel, producing 
extreme fluctuations of flow, varying, on the 
Potomac above Washington, from a mini- 
mum flow of 1000 cubic feet per second to 
a maximum of 250,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond, on a drainage basin of about 11,000 
square miles. “The next rivers to the south, 
the James, Roanoke, and Cape Fear, rise to 
the east of the mountain ranges and have ex- 
tremes of high and low water which greatly 
increase the difficulty and expense of devei- 
oping water powers and reduce the efficiency 
of the streams during the low-water period. 
Passing southward, the Catawba, Yadkin, 
Broad, and Savannah all rise either on the 
higher mountain slopes or in the foothills of 
the mountains. ‘They have high and uni- 
form precipitation at their sources, porous 
soils in most parts of their drainage basins, 
and flows which may be called uniform, thus 
making them streams of exceptional value 
for the development of water power. Still 
farther south, the Coosa and the Black War- 
rior rise below the mountain region, and the 
latter is subject to variations in the eleva- 
tion of its water surface of over 50 feet, 
making water power development almost 
impracticable. 

Conditions entirely different are found in 
the Western streams, which vary trom the 
practically useless, from a water-power 


standpoint, so-called lost rivers of the great 
American desert, to the uniform-flowing 
rivers rising in the Rocky Mountains, fed 
in the wet season by almost constant precip- 





itation and in the dry season by the melting 
of the glaciers on the mountain slopes, thus 
giving a flow that is almost ideal. 

The fall due to geologic conditions also 
varies in different parts of the country. The 
fall of streams in New York and New Eng- 
land is largely in vertical drops over shelves 
in the archean rock, or, as in the case of the 
Niagara, is produced by the breaking away 
of a hard rocky stratum due to the under- 
mining of some softer formation which un- 
derlies it. In the Southeastern States, ex- 
cept for the comparatively small streams in 
the mountains, vertical falls in the rivers are 
extremely rare, nearly all of the so-called 
“ falls” being a series of shoals or rapids, in 
some cases extending tor miles down the 
river and requiring the construction of a 
high masonry dam at the foot of the shoals, 
which will often back the water up for ten 
to. twenty miles. While the development of 
power on these streams requires extensive 
purchases of riparian rights, it has the advan- 
tage of the creation of a reservoir, frequently 
of large capacity, but at least sufficient to 
store the water flowing during the night for 
use through the wheels on the following day. 


THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN FORESTS 


Because of the lack in the South of nat- 
ural storage in lakes and marshes, anything 
that tends to equalize the flow of the rivers, 
thereby increasing the amount of power that 
can be developed continuously throughout 
the year, is of the utmost economic value. 
The Southern Appalachian Mountains dif- 
fer from the Rockies of the West and from 
the mountains of New England, both in 
their general topography and in their geo- 
logic features. In traveling through the 
Southern Appalachians one is surprised at the 
lack of cliffs and rocky ledges, and notes in- 
stead a smooth topography covered with a 
heavy torest growth. ‘These forests are to- 
day the most extensive hardwood timber 
tracts in the country. They contain a great 
variety of trees, the forest growth varying 
with the elevation. Most of the mountains 
are forested to their summits, where the 
hardy conifers thrive. The deep, fine- 
grained soil and the abundance of moisture 
make this an ideal region for forest growth. 
As a matter of fact, about 60 per cent. of 
this mountain region must be for all time de- 
voted to forest growth, or it will become a 
sterile wilderness. Without the tree roots and 
the humus, which protects the soil, the fine 
particles of clay are unable to withstand the 
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friction of the water flowing down the steep 
mountain sides. Whenever these slopes are 
bared of vegetation, gulleys and washouts 
are quickly formed, and the top soil is 
carried down to the river valleys and depos- 
ited, frequently in the river beds, thus re- 
stricting the channel, causing floods over 
neighboring land, and leaving on the moun- 
tain side only a sterile clay soil. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF TIMBER 


Nearly the whole of these mountains, 
even the steep slopes, were once covered with 
a magnificent growth of timber, which, 
owing to its inaccessibility, was long spared 
the inroads of the lumbermen. Now, how- 
ever, since the forests of the North and West 
have been denuded, lumbermen have turned 
their attention to the Southern Appalachians, 
and the vast forests are rapidly disappear- 
ing. Railroads have penetrated the moun- 
tains, and mills, large and small, have been 
located in the forested areas. One great 
railroad traverses the heart of the region, 
lines have been constructed up the Doe and 
Nolichuky rivers, and a number of other 
lines have been surveyed, some of which will 
probably be built within a few years. Wher- 
ever a railroad is constructed the neighbor- 
ing timber soon disappears, because of the 
cheaper transportation. Most of the large 
mills are steam saw mills, and they are 
moved deeper into the forests as the supply 
of timber in their immediate vicinity is ex- 
hausted, the railroads being extended to 
them. Near the rivers the logs are splashed 
down the streams to the timber pens of the 
mills below, thus saving the cost of railroad 
transportation or a long haul over rocks and 
steep roads. 

Great as has been the havoc wrought by 
the lumberman, his part in the forest de- 
struction has been small when compared 
with that of clearing the land for agricul- 
tural purposes and the loss trom forest fires. 
Instead of trying to improve the soil in the 
valleys of adjacent slopes, the local farmer 
has for years followed the policy of clearing 
new patches on the mountain sides and aban- 
doning the old patches as rapidly as the soil 
is worn out. ‘The productiveness of these 
hillside fields is short lived, each one being 
abandoned in from three to five years. After 
the trees have been girdled and the under- 
brush has been destroyed, the field is planted 
in corn for one or two years, then in grain 
for a year, then in grass for one or two years. 
After that it is used as pasture land for a 
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THE TALLULAH FALLS—UNDEVELOPED 
(Showing high head and excellent dam site ) 


year or two, until, with increased. barren- 
ness, the grass gives way to weeds and the 
weeds to gullies. 

Forest fires preceded the lumberman, have 
accompanied him, and have followed in his 
wake. ‘They have been rendered far more 
destructive by the lumbermen leaving the 
brush scattered among the remaining growth 
in such a way that in the burning it has fed 
the fires. In some regions fires have entirely 
destroyed the forests, and the burning of the 
protecting humus has opened the way for the 
destruction of the soil itself from the wash 
of water. 


EFFECT OF DEFORESTATION ON STREAM 


FLOW 


That the destruction of the forests and 
the burning of the humus seriously affects 
the flow of ‘the streams in this region there 
can be no doubt. There has been much ar- 
gument among scientists and engineers as to 
the effect of forests upon rainfall and stream 
flow. Many have argued that forests are 
everywhere necessary for the proper regula- 
tion of stream flow, while others have denied 
the importance of the forest cover and have 
challenged the forester to show cases where 
the beneficial action of a forest is definitely 
proved. 

Whatever may be the facts in a general 
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way concerning the effect of timber cover 
upon the run-off of streams, it is beyond 
question a fact that in the Southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains the forests are absolutely 
necessary not only for the regulation of the 
flow of the streams but for the protection of 
the fertile valley lands bordering the streams, 
as well as for the preservation of the moun- 
tains themselves. After the destruction of the 
forests, wherever a growth of underbrush or 
even grass is possible, the effect of the forest 
cutting may not be so serious, as the grass 
and roots of bushes protect the ground much 
as the torest itself does; but on these slopes, 
when the top soil is removed, there is little 
chance for any vegetation to take root, and 
gullies 50 feet or more in depth are not un- 
common. ‘The destruction by floods in the 
valleys is, of course, greatest during a wet 
season. In the year 1901, the estimated 
damage by floods in the valleys of the rivers 
flowing from these mountains was $10,000,- 
000. Houses, bridges, railways, and high- 
ways were carried away, and in places where 
the writer had seen fertile soil and growing 
crops a few months previous to the flood, 
there wére depositions of from 10 to 12 feet 
of sand and clay, changing the land from a 
productive farm to a waste that would re- 
quire years before ready for cultivation. 
During floods the finer silt is carried down 
the stream and deposited wherever the ve- 
locity of the current is checked, but espe- 
cially in the reservoirs constructed for water 
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power use, in which the water is quiet, thus 
affording conditions favorable to the deposi- 
tion of silt. 


THE PROJECTED FOREST RESERVE 


The importance of the Southern Appa- 
lachians as a collector and conservator of 
water and their effect upon the water powers 
of the southern streams are hard to fully 
realize. Perhaps this is one reason why 
there has been so much delay on the part of 
the national Congress in passing the bill 
which has been submitted to it each year 
for the last ten years, authorizing the set- 
ting aside of these mountains as a national 
forest reserve and appropriating sufficient 
funds for the purchase of the necessary land. 
Sooner or later this bill will be passed, for 
the people throughout the country are be- 
ginning to realize the importance of the 
great conservation movements that are 
sweeping over the country, and there is not 
one concerning which it is more important 
to take immediate action than the setting 
aside of this forest reserve. 


W ATER-POWER CONTROL 


It was proposed by President Roosevelt 
that all undeveloped water powers should 
be the property of the neople, those develop- 
ing the power doing so under a grant from 
the National Government permitting the 
utilization of the power for a stipulated 
period by the annual payment into the na- 

tional treasury of a nom- 
inal sum, the rights to re- 
vert to the Government at 
the end of the license pe- 
riod. The constitutional- 
ity of such a measure is not 
certain. Able lawyers dif- 
fer widely in their views on 
this question. 

Up to the present time 
the United States has done 
very little in the way of 
legislation regarding the 
development of unused 
water powers. It has al- 
ways been conceded that 
the Government has the 
right to control all navi- 
gable streams, and_there- 
fore all dams to be con- 

. structed on streams, actual- 
ly or theoretically navi- 
gable, must, according to 
law, be approved by the 

















WATER POWERS OF THE SOUTH 


Chief of Engineers of the Army and the 
Secretary of War. If a stream flows through 
two or more States, and is known as an in- 
terstate stream, permission to construct a 
dam must be obtained by an act of Congress, 
while if the river is within a single State the 
right can be conferred by the legislature of 
that State. 


THE INCREASING COST OF COAL 


All steam power in the Southeastern 
States is generated by the consumption of 
coal. Coal varies from $3 to $4 per ton, 
delivered at the plant. ‘The price of coal 
without question will increase in the future 
for the consumption is yearly becoming 
greater, the supply is decreasing, and the 
cost per ton of mining has constantly grown 
larger, as shown by the following table fur- 
nished by the Mineral Resources Division 
of the United States Geological Survey: 

AT THE MINE PER 2000 


AVERAGE PRICE OF COAL 


POUNDS. 
Anthracite. 
51.41 


While there may be an occasional tem- 
porary reduction in price, due to unusual 
causes, the general tendency of the price. of 
coal will undoubtedly be upward, and there- 
fore the cost of power generated by steam 
will increase correspondingly. Even to-day 
in most cases water power can be produced at 
from $10 to $15 per horsepower per year 
less than steam power in small units. 

But, setting aside this aspect of the case 
and looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of the conservation of natural re- 
sources, the argument is very strong in favor 
of the utilization of water powers instead of 
consuming coal for the production of power. 
The water power has been a wasted resource 
since the settlement of the country. Its 
utilization now would in no way reduce the 
assets or natural resources of the nation, but 
every ton of coal that is burned reduces one 
of the most valuable assets this nation pos- 
sesses. “To the water powers, therefore, we 
should look in our battle for industrial su- 
premacy with the other nations of the earth. 


NEW POWER PLANTS ON SOUTHERN RIVERS 


The power plants of recent construction 
in the South are of much larger capacity than 
those formerly built for the use of individual 
milling corporations. ‘The first plants (for 
example, that at Columbus, Ga., on the Sa- 
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vannah River) were, like the early power 
plants at Lowell and Lawrence, planned to 
supply water to individual users, leaving the 
mills to install their own water wheels and 
generate their own power. All of the more 
recent plants, however, generate electric 
energy and transmit it to the users over 
copper or aluminum wires. Several develop- 
ments are now under construction involving 
the expenditure of many million dollars. 
The Southern Power Company, the largest 
combination of its kind in the South, owns 
property and has plants which will develop 
more than 130,000 horsepower, the plants 
ranging in size from 3000 to 30,000 horse- 
power each, located principally on the Ca- 
tawba River, but also on the Yadkin, Broad, 
and other streams. ‘Their largest develop- 
ment, at the great falls of the Catawba, will 
utilize a fall of 176 feet in a distance of 6 
miles, but for economic and engineering rea- 
sons this must be divided into three develop- 
ments of 60, 72, and 40 feet, respectively, 
which will utilize about 2000 cubic feet of 
water per second. 

The North Georgia Electric Company, 
although it has experienced many financial 
difficulties, controls eleven power sites, prin- 
cipally on the Chattahoochee and Etawah 
rivers. Only one of these, however, is de- 
veloped. Plants are being constructed at 
Rockingham, on the Yadkin, to develop 30,- 
000 horsepower ; near Macon, on the Ocmul- 
gee, to develop 20,000 horsepower; on the 
Tennessee, near Chattanooga, to develop 
40,000 horsepower; on the Broad, near Gaf- 
ney, to develop 10,000 horsepower; on the 
Cape Fear (completed), to develop 8000 
horsepower, and at other places. 

Although manufacturing in Greensboro, 
Spartanburg, Charlotte, Raleigh, Greenville, 
Atlanta, and many other of the larger cities 
and smaller towns is conducted by power 
transmitted electrically for distances of only 
20 miles or a little more, practically the only 
limit to the distance of transmission is the 
cost of the transmission line and the com- 
parative cost of producing power by steam, 
for in other parts of the country transmission 
lines as long as 220 miles have been operated, 
and longer lines are well within engineering 
possibilities. 

THE TENDENCY TOWARD CONSOLIDATION 

At present the development of water power 
in the Southern States in many sections is 


rapidly meeting the requirements for power 
for manufacturing establishments, and yet 
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there are immense amounts of power that 
will be developed from time to time as the 
market demands. From an economic stand- 
point an important feature in the develop- 
ment of the South will be the competition 
between the various water-power companies 
in the same community in cases where there 
is more power available than is required. 
This is a condition that may not be seriously 
felt for many years, but when it is felt it is 
likely that there will be consolidation among 
the various water-power plants, and that the 
transmission lines will be connected so that 
the whole South will be covered with wires 
like a spider’s web, arranged so that if one 
plant is shut down there will be no interrup- 
tion of power, but the current will be sup- 
plied from other plants connected with the 
same wires. 

Practically all mills and factories will be 
operated by energy from this network of 
wires, at a price lower than power could be 
produced by the burning of coal, and in a 
more convenient and profitable way. Such 
consolidations will be to the advantage of the 
States concerned. But in order that there 
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THE GREAT FALLS OF THE POTOMAC 


(A seventy-four-foot undeveloped fall, within sixteen miles of Washington) 





shall be no abuse of the wonderful powers 
which would be centered in such a com- 
munity of interest, the owners of the powers 
should be compelled to act under most care- 
ful legal regulations made and enforced by give 
the general government or by the various 
States. The power for good or for bad of 
such a combination would be greater than 
that of any like combination that has ever 
existed, but, properly guided, and with the 
rights of the individual properly protected, 
the water powers of the Southern States 
combined in this great community of interests 
would be one of their greatest assets. When 
this time comes there is no reason why the 
Southland should not be one of the great 
manufacturing centers of the world. It is 
important, in making ready for such a con- 
dition, that fair and equitable regulating laws 
be enacted early in the development, and that 
laborers for the operation of mills and fac- 
tories be trained, for, after all, to-day the 
great drawback to the more rapid develop- 
ment of the manufacturing industries of the 
Southern States is the lack of competent 
white labor. 




































FALLS OF THE GENESEE — A STRIKING INSTANCE OF NEW YORK’S UNDEVELOPED POWER 
RESOURCES 


(The State might develop here 30,000 horsepower without injury to the scenic beauties of the falls) 


NEW YORK’S CONSERVATION OF 
WATER RESOURCES 


HE advocates of the now nation-wide 
movement for the conservation of our 
natural resources are awaiting with keen in- 
terest the further action of the legislature 
ot New York on the question of develop- 
ment, control, and regulation of the water 
supply of the Empire State for the public 
benefit. 

During the administration of Governor 
Hughes New York has gained a prominent 
position among the States of the Union in 
legislative enactments for the regulation of 
public utilities. “The success of the experi- 
ment in State regulation has attracted gen- 
eral attention and is to-day influential in 
shaping legislation in other States along sim- 
ilar lines. 

In the conservation movement New York 
is also the pacemaker, having inaugurated 
her own policy of conservation previous to 
the meeting of the Governors called at the 


White House by former President Roose- 
velt. In his address at that memorable con- 
ference Governor Hughes said: 


The Empire State has been bountifully blessed 
by nature and for a long period there has been a 
steady growth in the appreciation of her price- 
less treasures and of the importance of preserv- 
ing them. Our vast stretches of forests feeding 
our streams and nourishing the agricultural and 
industrial activities of our citizens, long re- 


mained the subject of selfish devastation and 


reckless disregard of the just demands of future 
generations, and without thought of the essential 
condition of our continued prosperity. 


In his first message, on January 2, 1907. 
Governor Hughes recommended an increase 
in the powers of the State Water Supply 
Commission, which was created in 1905, 
primarily to insure an equitable division 
among the municipalities of the State of the 
sources of water supply and the lands neces- 
sary for the proposed extension of municipal 
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cities and crowded commu- 











nities is impossible, unless 
a substitute is devised.” 

The future welfare of 
the nation requires that 
all practicable means be 
employed for the con- 
servation of the supply of 
coal. Power derived from 
water is utilizing energy 
otherwise wasted. It is 
an increment to our assets 
which entails no loss of 
other resources. 

After all is said, the 
water-power resources of 
New York are limited, 
when _ consideration _ is 

















given to the astonishingly 





BIG TUPPER LAKE 


(Showing shore line about as it will be left by the commission after the 


construction of State reservoirs) 


water-works. He called attention to the 
necessity of providing comprehensive plans 
for water storage and just regulation for the 
public benefit. The legislature responded 
by directing the commission to “ devise plans 
for the progressive development of the water 
powers of the State under State ownership, 
control, and maintenance for the public use 
and benefit, and for the increase of the pub- 
lic revenue.” 

By this legislation, the State of New York 
originated an unique experiment in the an- 
nals of American commonwealths. 


REASONS FOR UNDERTAKING THE WORK 


There is no issue of more vital importance 
before the American people to-day than that 
of conserving our natural resources, and no 
phase of this question more directly concerns 
the present and future economic and indus- 
trial development of New York than the 
proper conservation of the water resources 
of that State. 

One of the most valuable assets of the 
State is the water flowing in her streams. 
Their complete regulation and_ utilization 
will be fundamentally beneficial, not alone 
to the State, but to the whole country as 
well, for it provides for an enlargement of 
the industrial and commercial activities and 
increase of individual opportunity for efh- 
ployment, and a corresponding increase in 
human happiness. Someone has said, “‘ With- 
out coal our domestic and industrial life are 
inconceivable and our existence in great 


AN UNDEVELOPED WATER POWER ON THE RAQUETTE 





rapid rate of increase in 
population. To insure 
the preservation of the 
_ Water powers and to se- 
cure the maximum practical utilization are 
subjects for serious thought on the part of 
the people and the lawmakers of the State. 

Succinctly stated, the wise conservation of 
the water supply means: 

1. Water power developed in every region 
where people live, such development increas- 
ing largely the output of plants now in op- 
eration, creating opportunities for the estab- 
lishment of many others, giving employment 
to thousands of skilled and unskilled laborers. 

2. Indefinite postponement of the coalless 
age. 

3. Protection from destructive floods, en- 
tailing loss of life, millions of dollars in 
property, and the ruin of thousands of acres 
of productive agricultural land. 

4. The reclamation of rich alluvial bot- 
toms which will provide homes for.thousands 
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A VIEW NEAR AVON, SHOWING EFFECT OF THE 


of families and add millions to the taxabie 
property of the State. 

5. The restoration of healthful conditions 
in the valleys. 

6. The transformation of unsightly 
swamps into beautiful lakes in the scenic 
playground of the people. 

7. By increasing the low water flow of the 
polluted streams a dilution will result which 
will improve sanitary conditions. 

8. Navigation will be benefited on the 
streams and transportation 


19099 FLOOD ON THE GENESEE RIVER 


posed will change ugliness into beauty, and 
solitary swamps into sanitary places. 

The great storage reservoirs will become 
attractive lakes, whose margins will be 
cleared of all growth, leaving clean sandy 
beaches or bold rocky slopes instead of a 
tangled mass of decaying vegetable matter, 
such as is found on other reservoir systems 
constructed without consideration of either 
health or appearance. ‘These reservoirs, so 
far from impairing the healthfulness or 











facilities will be extended 
on the reservoirs. 

9. The water supply of 
growing communities will 
be increased and improved. 


THE ESTHETIC SIDE OF 
CONSERVATION 


In the formulation of its 
plans for constructing large 
reservoirs in the Adiron- 
dack parks and other scenic 
regions of the State, the 
commission has been mind- 
ful of the attitude of the 
people towards any pro- 
posed change in the natural 
appearance. Due consid- 
eration, therefore, has been 














given to the preservation of 
all the natural beauty and 
charm and the plans: pro- 


STATE LAND, 





NEITHER BEAUTIFUL NOR VALUABLE, TO BE 
FLOODED BY THE RESERVOIRS 
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report, the legislature made 














provisions for the contin- 
uance of the investigation. 
The commission at once in- 
creased its force of en- 
gineers and began investi- 
gations of the water powers 
of all of the larger rivers of 
the State, developed and 
undeveloped. Carefully pre- 
pared plans were made for 
the development of storage 
on the headwaters of the 
Raquette, Genesee, and the 
upper Hudson, and a recon- 
naissance made on_ the 
Black, Oswegatchie, St. 
Regis, Salmon, Delaware, 
Susquehanna, and_ other 
smaller streams. The plans 
and estimates for storage 














THE PIERCEFIELD DAM, RAQUETTE RIVER’ 


(The mill shut down on account of lack of water. 
been stored the water would have operated the mill throughout the 


dry season) 


the scenery of the region, will enhance 
the beauty of the forests and _ increase 
the attractiveness of the lakes as summer 
resorts. 


WORK OF THE COMMISSION 


The scope of the investigation which the 
commission was directed to undertake was 
broad, the interests involved extensive, valu- 
able, and complex, and the information to be 
obtained great in amount and technical in 
nature. At the outset the commission 
recognized the impossibility of devising plans 
in the limited period of eighteen months for 
the complete development of the water re- 
sources of the State which properly might be 
considered under the provisions of the law. 

The first year’s work was, therefore, con- 
fined largely to a critical survey of a few 
of the most promising sites for power de- 
velopment, and a report was submitted to 
the Governor and the Legislature in Feb- 
ruary, 1908. ‘This important engineering 
work was instrusted to Mr. John R. Free- 
man, one of the most eminent hydraulic 
engineers of the country. Under his 
direction, in 1908, studies were made of 
reservoir sites of two important streams; the 
Sacandaga, a tributary of the Hudson, at 
Conklingville, and the Genesee River at 
Portageville. 

After due consideration of the preliminary 


on the Hudson, Genesee, 
and Raquette have been 
carried to the point where 
definite recommendations 
can be submitted to the 
legislature and construction commenced. 

One of the duties imposed upon the com- 
mission by the legislature is the recom- 


Had the floods 

















THE PIERCEFIELD DAM IN FLOOD 


(Showing waste water in the spring, which will be 
stored by the State reservoirs) 
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mendation of specific projects, the construc- 
tion of which was to be undertaken first, 
with estimates of cost and plans for con- 
struction. 

In considering the selection of the first 
projects for development, there are several 
general considerations which will necessarily 
be taken into account: 

1. A project will be selected which is de- 
sired by the owners of the property on the 
river and for which they have made a re- 
quest and have expressed a willingness to 
bear the financial requirements, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the new bill to be in- 
troduced at the next session of the legis- 
lature. 

2. There should be companies, individu- 
als, or municipalities benefited by the proj- 
ect of sufficient financial importance to carry 
the financial load. 

3. As large a population as 
should be benefited by the project. 

4. The fact that many new water powers 
would be made available and valuable would 
be important. 

5. The creation or improvement of inland 
navigation either by the lake area or by in- 
creased depth of the river. 

6. The flooding of marshes, lowlands and 
stagnant water. 

7. The general effect upon the scenic con- 
ditions and upon villages, camps, and country 
homes. 

8. The effect upon highways and railroads 
must be taken into account. 

9g. The absolute avoidance of the creation 
of new marshes and large areas of marsh 
lands alternately flooded and dried. 

10. Considerations of State land unlawful 
to flood under the present Constitution. 

11. Local conditions making delay in a 
certain proposition desirable. 

12. Cost of project in relation to benefits 
derived. 

13. Possibility of establishment of new 
industries and new communities on account 
of increased power developed at the State 
dam, or at other sites along the river. 

14. Increased healthfulness owing to 
greater minimum flow or decrease of swamp 
area. 

At the same time that the recommenda- 
tions of the commission are presented to the 
legislature, a new bill will be introduced 
providing for the issuing of bonds to an 
amount not exceeding twenty million dollars, 
the proceeds of these bonds to be utilized 
in the purchase of land for reservoir sites and 
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the construction of reservoirs, and also 
authorizing the commission, with the ap- 
proval of the Governor, to proceed with the 
construction of the reservoirs. According to 
the Constitution of the State of New York, 
this bill cannot become a law until approved 
by a general vote of the people of the State, 
in view of the fact that it appropriates an 
amount greater than one million dollars. It 
is not the purpose of this bill that the State 
shall permanently bear the expenses of the 
construction of these reservoirs, but rather 
that the State shall advance the money for 
construction, and this money shall be re- 
turned gradually in the form of assessments 
upon those benefited by the storage. The 
State will issue bonds (perhaps to run forty 
years) to the amount required ‘for the con- 
struction of the first projects. Benefits will 
be assessed upon the various water-power 
owners on the river below the reservoir for 
the advantages received by them from the 
regulated flow. Individual landholders and 
corporations, including municipalities, will 
be assessed in proportion to their benefits 
from this storage due to the prevention of 
floods, sanitation, or otherwise. 

The State is to own perpetually in fee 
the reservoirs, and is to control the regula- 
tion. The assessments for benefits will be of 
such amounts that the interest on the State 
bonds with proper sinking fund will be 
taken care of, so that at the end of the bond 
period the State will own the regulating 
basins, and will have the cost of the con- 
struction of same with interest returned to 
the State Treasury. 

The primary object of the construction of 
the State reservoirs is the regulation of the 
flow of the river throughout its course, 
thereby increasing the values of water 
powers and reducing the destruction by 
floods, benefiting navigation, improving 
sanitary conditions, etc. Incidentally, at 
most of the State dams there will be the 
possibility of creating water powers of im- 
mense size, as on the Sacandaga, where 75,- 
ooo horse power can be developed. It is 
planned that this power in the form of water 
discharged from the reservoir shall be 
leased to the highest bidder, especial prefer- 
ence being given to the bidder who will use 
such power for the creation of new enter- 
prises and the employment of men. It has 
been suggested that the State might install at 
such a dam-site a power-house with water- 
wheels and generators and transmit the 
power electrically to some city where there is 
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a ready .market, the State thereby entering 
into competition with other electric plants, 
and by selling power at a reasonable price, 
in a general way regulate the price for power 
in that: immediate vicinity. It is not the pur- 
pose of the State, however, to enter into the 
field of producing electric power, but rather 
to lease the water to individuals who may 
install their own generating plants and 
utilize power for general manufacturing 
purposes. This has been done for many 
years by the general Government at dams 
built for the benefit of navigation and more 
recently has been taken up in precisely the 
same way by the United States Reclamation 
Service, at sites where large amounts ot 
water would otherwise have been wasted at 
dams constructed primarily for irrigation. 


WHY THE STATE SHOULD DO THIS WORK 


The reasons for the State undertaking this 
important work, rather than an individual 
or association, will be clear when it is ap- 
preciated how widespread and important the 
results will be to an immense number of in- 
dividuals and corporations whose interests 
are varied and occasionally somewhat an- 
tagonistic. By means of a comprehensive 
policy, taking into consideration present and 
future development of all parts of every 
stream, the State can control hydraulic de- 
velopment as conditions demand and eventu- 
ally realize the most complete and economic 
utilization possible. Development by private 
enterprise would involve limitations and 
wasteful methods. Individuals or corpora- 
tions cannot exercise the necessary power of 
condemnation required for the creation of 
water storage. Co-operation between a num- 
ber of mill owners for the purpose of river 
control has been shown to be peculiarly 
difficult to arrange, the benefits hard to ap- 
portion to the satisfaction of all, and with 
such: control there is always danger of only 
partial development in such a way as to 
preclude the possibility of complete utiliza- 
tion of either the storage or power. 

The State, however, having the financial 
ability to make great expenditures and to 
wait many years, if necessary, for the return 
on its outlay, could lay out comprehensive 
plans for the complete utilization of the river 
resources, building, if desirable, these works 
in sections as required, but all in accordance 
with the plan that will eventually utilize 
every resource of the river. The State 
would also see to it that all dams and reser- 
voirs should be well constructed, thereby 


preventing the possibility of the breaking. of 
the dam and the consequent loss of life, and 
destruction of property in the valley below. 

Then, too, many of the reservoirs for 
the regulation of New York streams will be 
constructed in the Adirondack Mountains, 
in which every citizen of the State, in fact, 
every American, has the deepest concern 
that there shall be no destruction of beauty 
or healthfulness in this region and that it 
may be always retained as a play-ground 
and health-seeking region for all. 


FLOODING NEED NOT BE INJURIOUS 


The method of creating storage reservoirs 
used almost universally by private corpora- 
tions or associations is to purchase the land 
for the reservoir, construct as cheap a dam as 
possible at the outlet, and to fill the reservoir 
with water without clearing the reservoir 
site of its trees and underbrush, or preparing 
in the slightest degree the new shore line. 
It is the purpose of the State, however, to see 
to it that all trees are removed from the 
reservoir and that the shore line is carefully 
prepared in such a way as to add to the 
beauty of the region and to do away with all 
low and marshy places. 

Mr. William T. Donnelly, a consulting 
engineer in New York City, has recently 
visited most of the sites chosen for reservoirs, 
representing the Manufacturers’ Association 
of New York. In his report he states “ that 
there is not the least danger that the flooding 
will injure the forest or other lands. ‘The 
work is more in the nature of restoring for- 
mer lake levels which have been lowered by 
the bearing down of the barriers which 
formed them. Wherever deposits were 
made below the surface of original lake 
levels there now exist marshes and swamps 
which cannot be drained and are very un- 
sightly and impossible to use for pleasure or 
other purposes. The restoration of the orig- 
inal lake levels, in my judgment, can be made 
to add much to the beauty and attractiveness 
of the whole region.” 

The State of New York now owns in the 
Adirondacks 1,322,736 acres, known as the 
Adirondack Park. If all of the reservoirs 
now planned by the commission were con- 
structed, it would involve about 20,109 
acres of State holdings, which represents 
barely 1% per cent. of the State lands. At 
least one-half of this land is now worthless 
swamp and large areas are at the present 
time subject to intermittent flooding for 
lumbering purposes, and of this 20,109 acres, 
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only about one-fourth is forest-covered. It is 
quite natural that some people, interested 
properly in the protection and preservation 
of the Adirondack Park, are jealous of the 
slightest encroachment upon this area, and, 
not fully realizing the insignificance of the 
area of forested lands affected and unmind- 
ful of the comparatively large area of 
swampy and useless ground converted trom 
unsightly places to beautiful lake surfaces, 
have questioned the desirability of the State 
or any one else constructing the reservoirs in 
the Adirondacks. A visit to the sites of the 
proposed reservoirs will show the various 
marshes sometimes covered with water and 
sometimes nearly dry, where vegetation 
cannot exist permanently, and where in 
many cases are found the tangled, rotting 
stumps and branches of trees, creating a far 
from pleasing view to the visitor. 


A MISTAKEN FORESTRY POLICY 


The Constitutional Convention of the 
State of New York, in preparing the new 
State Constitution, in its enthusiasm to pro- 
tect the timber of the Adirondack region 
placed in the Constitution the following pro- 
vision: 

The lands of the State now owned or here- 
after acquired constituting the Forest Reserve, 
as now fixed by law, shall be forever kept as 
wild forest lands. They shall not be leased, 
sold or exchanged or be taken by any corpora- 
tion, public or private, nor shall the timber 
thereon be sold, removed, or destroyed. 

This clause was adopted by the Consti- 
tutional Convention against the urgent pro- 
test of the American Forestry Association 
and was carried at the polls with the rest oz 
the Constitution. 

It would serve no useful purpose at this 
time, perhaps, to record the history of the 
reform movement that several years ago 
swept over the State and resulted in hasty 
and ill-timed action which, until modified 
by the vote of the people, effectually estops 
the carrying out of any intelligent plan for 
the control of the water supply. By that 
amendment to its Constitution, New York 
surrendered her proud position at the head of 
the great work of the conservation of forest 
resources. The laws of New York actually 
forbid forestry on its public lands. ‘The ex- 
perience of the nations whose forest policy is 
recognized as the most practical has shown 
that the best way to preserve the forest is to 
use it intelligently. Trees which have at- 
tained maturity should be cut to make way 
for the younger growth. Every forest is 


better for careful thinning and clearing. 
Under the enlightened policy of Germany 
and other countries, the forest is a source of 
revenue, while its actual beauty is not in- 
jured. New York forests, under the Con- 
stitution, are doomed to useless and mis- 
chievous: decay. 

Before actual construction of some of the 
water-power projects can be undertaken, the 
Constitution must be amended to permit the 
necessary utilization of State lands. The 
commission has prepared a draft of the neces- 
sary legislation, and it will be submitted to 
the lawmakers and the people for considera- 
tion and approval. ‘The passage of this 
amendment of the Constitution is not only 
necessary for the construction of storage 
reservoirs, but is equally desirable from the 
standpoint of forestry itself. 

The duty imposed upor the commission by 
the legislature is the recommendation at the 
coming session of storage projects arranged 
in such order. as the commission feels they 
should be developed. In considering these 
projects, there are five drainage areas that 
stand out pre-eminently in New York State 
on account of their general importance. 
These are the Hudson, the Genesee, the 
Raquette, the Black, and the Oswego; there 
are others of importance, such as the Dela- 
ware, the Susquehanna, the Oswegatchie, the 
Grass, the St. Regis, etc., all of which de- 
serve careful study, but for one reason or 
another the development of reservoirs by the 
State may be postponed until the more press- 
ing requirements of the above important 
drainage basins have been fulfilled. The 
Raquette, the Genesee, and the Hudson 
have an immense amount of undeveloped 
power, some of which could be utilized at 
the new State dams and all of the water 
power developed or undeveloped would 
be greatly increased in value, as in general 
it may be stated that the limit of value of a 
water power is the minimum flow of the 
stream. The power on the Black and the 
Oswego has been pretty thoroughly utilized 
as far as fall is concerned, but reservoirs on 
these streams would increase the efficiency of 
the present developments to a very large ex- 
tent, the returns being far greater than re- 
quired to produce adequate interest on the 
money invested in reservoirs. 


POWER POSSIBILITIES OF THE HUDSON RIVER 


As the most important for power pur- 
poses, as well as its largest stream, the Hud- 
son River is one of the greatest natural as- 
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sets of the State. Its value as a commercial 
waterway is well understood, but the su- 
preme importance of this river as a power 
stream has escaped general attention. It is 
a fact, nevertheless, that above the head of 
navigation at Troy, the Hudson River pre- 
sents an aggregate of developed and unde- 
veloped power sites which render it one of 
the greatest industrial rivers of the Eastern 
States. In a distance of only sixty-five miles 
there are on the main river between Troy 
and Corinth no less than twenty-eight ex- 
isting power plants, with a total of 100,733 
horse power in use, and a wheel capacity of 
117,317 horse power. This represents 14 per 
cent. of the entire developed horse power in 
the State of New York. If, with this, we 
include the developed horse power of the 
Mohawk, Schroon, Sacandaga, and other 
tributaries of the Hudson, the total existing 
power development amounts to 246,117 
horse power, or 30 per cent. of the total in 
the State. 

Enormous as this power development now 
is, it can be greatly increased if means can be 
provided to equalize the flow of this stream. 
The Hudson to-day exhibits such tre- 
mendous fluctuations that it cannot be re- 
lied upon for continuous power and there 
are periods during the low flow of a dry year 
where only 20 per cent. of the wheel capaci- 
ties installed can be utilized. 

A very careful study of the records of the 
flow of the Hudson River has been made by 
the commission. ‘These records show a dif- 
ference of 164,000,000,000 cubic feet be- 
tween the years of greatest and least annual 
discharge, from 1888 to 1897, inclusive. 
During the same period, the greatest average 
annual discharge was at the rate of 11,090 
cubic feet per second, while the least average 
annual run-off was at the rate of 5910 cubic 
feet per second. ‘The figures for monthly 
gagings show even greater variation, rang- 
ing from 30,900 cubic feet per second for the 
greatest, to 1600 cubic feet per second for 
the least average monthly run-off. The 
Hudson’s highest daily discharge at Me- 
chanicsville, which occurred in 1869, 
was 70,000 cubic feet per second. ‘The 
lowest was in the season of 1908, when it 
fell to 700 cubic feet per second, a ratio of 
I to 100. 

Recognizing that the difference in flow 
was of the greatest consequence to industry 
and property, the commission directed 4 
careful investigation with a view to sub- 
mitting a remedy. 


The results of this investigation indicate 
the entire feasibility of equalizing the flow 
of the Hudson, and making available for the 
present and future needs of the industries of 
the State an enormous amount of power. 


PROJECTED RESERVOIR SYSTEMS 


There are three large reservoir systems on 
the Hudson River which have been very 
carefully studied, topographical surveys hav- 
ing been made and general plans for the 
construction of dams and reservoirs com- 
pleted. ‘These are on the Sacandaga, which 
will have a capacity of 29 billion cubic feet ; 
the Schroon River system with a capacity of 
16 billion cubic feet, and the Indian Lake 
reservoir with a capacity of 15 billion cubic 
feet. The cost of these reservoirs complete, 
including the sums paid for the land, will 
be $4,500,000, $1,930,000, and $1,500,000, 
respectively. All of these reservoirs are 
feasible and will show good returns upon the 
money expended. They all involve areas of 
State land, though those upon the Sacandaga 
and the Schroon are small and include only 
little tracts that have been taken by the State 
at tax sales, whereas, the Indian Lake 
reservoir will require 4100 acres of State 
land. 

It is not likely that more than one of these 
reservoirs would be built at a time, but the 
effect of each will be very apparent upon the 
regulation of the Hudson. ‘The Sacandaga 
alone would add 1900 cubic feet per second 
to the minimum flow of the Hudson River 
at Spiers Falls and would add an aggregate 
of 80,000 horse power over and above that 
now developed by existing plants between 
the mouth of the Sacandaga and Troy, an 
amount in excess of the total water power 
now developed at Lowell, Lawrence, and 
Holyoke. The Sacandaga, rising in the 
mountains, has 1050 square miles of drainage 
area above the proposed site for the dam at 
Conklingville. The dam as proposed will 
be 1200 feet long, about 95 feet high, 
and 110 feet thick at the top. It will raise 
the water 65 feet, 36 feet of which will be 
available for drawing down for ‘ndustrial 
purposes. It is proposed to construct this 
dam of earth with a concrete core wall 20 
feet thick at the base and extending above 
the flow line. ‘There will be a spillway 875 
feet long over solid ledge at the east end of 
the dam, a length sufficient to carry the 
water from any conceivable flood. ‘The in- 
take and sluiceway are to be so constructed 
as to form the head works of future develop- 
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ments, whenever the time comes that the 
State desires to utilize the 185 feet of fall 
in the river from Conklingville to Hadley 
for developing part or all of the 75,000 
horse power that can be created at this point. 
The cost apart from the reservoir and dam 
of the power plant to create 75,000 horse 
power and including the long tunnels 
through the mountains to a power site would 
be $3,853,300, or $51 per horse power. 
This storage would also maintain a mini- 
mum flow from Corinth to Troy of 3600 
cubic feet per second every day all the year 
round. ‘This increase of low water flow 
during the dry months would add 41,000 
horse power to these plants when they are 
most in need of it, for which added value, 
just recompense should be made by the 
power owners to the State. 

If, as is probable, the time is not ripe for 
the State to install a power plant and en- 
gage in the business of developing electricity, 
it is at least time to construct such a dam 
and reservoir under a financial plan pro- 
viding for the payment of the cost of con- 
struction from the sale of water to the parties 
benefited.” The reservoir, if used for storage 
purposes only, will deliver into the Hudson 
1900 cubic feet per second all the year 
round, or if the stored water is used to 
reinforce the low water flow of the Hud- 
son during the months when it is most 
needed it will add 123,000 horse power on 
the average to the plants on the Hudson 
during the driest month of the year. ‘The 
fact that 39 acres of State land are included 
in the area proposed to be flooded by this 
reservoir prevents the construction of the 
Sacandaga project until the Constitutional 
amendment has been passed. ‘The Schroon 
Lake and Indian Lake reservoirs, while 
somewhat smaller than the Sacandaga, 
would have proportional effects upon the 
flow of the Hudson and if the three reservoir 
systems are constructed, the regulation of 
the Hudson River will be nearly ideal. 

The studies for Schroon Lake show two 
possible developments, one by a large dam 
at Tumblehead Falls 70 feet high, to create 
a reservoir measuring 19% miles long. 
The artificial lake thus created would have 
an area of 2414 square miles and would 
control the entire watershed area of Schroon 
River above the dam, amounting to 514 
square miles. The other project involves 
the construction of a number of smaller dams 
at Schroon Lake, Brant Lake, Paradox 
Lake, and elsewhere, obtaining about the 
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same amount of storage in eleven smaller 
reservoirs. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS ON THE GENESEE 


The Genesee River, flowing into Lake 
Ontario, and upon which the largest city is 
Rochester, has always been subject to ex- 
treme fluctuations of flow, rising from 
fifteen to twenty feet above the normal of the 
river surface, and causing enormous damage 
both to agricultural land and improvements 
along the river bank and in the city of 
Rochester. The highest floods reach the 
main streets and builditgs of Rochester. 

There have for manly years been general 
plans for the developngent of a reservoir at 
the headwaters of the’ Genesee and the com- 
mission has made surveys and plans for the 
construction of a dam near Portage, which 
will impound 18 billion cubic feet of water, 
11,250,000,000 of which would be avail- 
able for commercial purposes. ‘The reser- 
voir would be fifteen miles long and would 
average nearly a mile wide, with a total 
area of 131% square miles. ‘The drainage 
basin above this reservoir would be 948 
square miles. Such a dam and reservoir 
would control the highest floods we have 
known on this river and would be capable of 
creating a water power amounting to 75,- 
ooo horse power, peak load, while at the 
same time furnishing water to maintain the 
flow in the Genesee River of such volume 
as would permit the existing power plants at 
Rochester to run throughout the entire year 
with water. At the present time these plants 
are compelled during the dry months to 
resort to the use of auxiliary steam power 
at an aggregate cost of approximately $130,« 
ooo annually. When we consider that, 
added to the benefits to the already existing 
powers on the Genesee and the 75,000 
horse power that can be developed at the 
dam, is the important consideration of the 
protection of the region from present floods, 
and the fact also that the Genesee River 
below the sewers of Rochester would be 
much improved from a sanitary standpoint, 
we may see that this project has many 
reasons for immediate development. 

Letchworth Park, a gift to the State, is 
located at the falls of the Genesee, and if 
these falls were ever developed by others 
than the State, the beauty of the falls and 
river might be seriously impaired, but under 
the plans of the State, by which a reasonabie 
amount of water is to be always allowed to 
flow over the falls, the beauty and perma- 
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nence of these waterfalls are perpetually 
secured. ‘The best site for the dam on the 
Genesee will take a small strip of land 
belonging to the park but will in no way 
interfere with its usefulness or beauty, 
whereas, if demanded, a second site can be 
chosen which, while not as satisfactory as 
the other, is at least feasible. 


ADIRONDACK STREAMS AND LAKES 


The Raquette River, flowing into the St. 
Lawrence, presents unusually attractive 
features for storage. With a total fall of 
1660 feet there are many rapids and vertical 
falls with possible water-power sites, eleven 
of which have already been developed, pro- 
ducing an aggregate of 33,000 horse power. 
The fluctuations of the stream are large. 
The upland watershed includes many 
thousand acres of swampy lands and a large 
area of natural lakes, the best known of 
which are perhaps Tupper Lake, Little 
Tupper Lake, Long Lake, and Raquette 
Lake, all of which can be made to con- 
tribute to a storage system which would in- 
crease rather than impair their present at- 
tractiveness as summer resorts. A_ large 
earth dam about 4000 feet long at the foot 
of Tupper Lake would raise the level of the 
water over several of the existing ponds, 
and would flood 5500 acres of swampy land 
lying adjacent to these ponds, giving an 
effective storage of 10.3 billion cubic feet 
and a surface area of 24.7 square miles. 
This reservoir would submerge 4380 acres 
of State land and must therefore also wait 
for the passage of the Censtitutional amend- 
ment. With the irregular flow of the 
Raquette, which at Colton Falls is as low as 
300 cubic feet per second and rises in times 
of flood to 18,000 cubic feet per second, the 
total available net power which it is possible 
to develop over the existing falls and relying 
upon the ordinary minimum flow of the river 
is only 40,000 horse power. ‘The con- 
struction of the Tupper Lake dam would 
increase this power to 150,000 horse power; 
the Tupper Lake reservoir, therefore, means 
an increase of 110,000 horse power which 
can be realized continuously during the 
ordinary dry year. ‘The cost of the reservoir 
would be $2,200,000, which means _ less 
than $1.25 per horse power per year of 
maintenance and operation on the basis of 
the power which it is estimated could be 
added by this means to that now developed 
on the river. Other lakes in this basin have 
been studied and reservoirs which will add 
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much to the- regulation of the Raquette 
River may be constructed by raising . their 
water surface. , 

Black River with a drainage area of 1930 
square miles is next to the Hudson the 
greatest power producer of the New York 
streams. During the last season a recon- 
naissance of the basin of the Black was made 
and it has been found that storage reservoirs 
can be built on this river which will add 
80,000 horse power to the low water output 
of the river and its tributaries. ‘The river 
is more fully developed than any other in 
the State, the powers being concentrated 
between Carthage and Lake Ontario, where 
the river falls 475 feet, of which 396 feet 
are at least partially developed. 

A reconnaissance also of the Oswegatchie, 
Grass, and St. Regis has been made, but 
while these rivers have considerable fu- 
ture in the way of water-power develop- 
ment, their present inaccessibility is likely 
to delay such improvement, though the 
Oswegatchie has at the present time a 
reservoir known as Cranberry Lake, with 
an area of about thirteen square miles, owned 
by the State of New York. 

The water powers of New York State 
are among its most important assets, there 
being now developed in this State over 800,- 
ooo horse power, and it is possible to de- 
velop a million and a half horse power, ex- 
clusive of Niagara and the St. Lawrence 
River. The St. Lawrence alone, falling 100 
feet in passing this State, is capable of fur- 
nishing probably 400,000 horse power with 
full development, and on the Raquette there 
can be developed 190,000 horse power, and 
yet these resources in New York State, as ia 
all the States of the American Union, have 
been practically neglected as far as con- 
servation is concerned. Fortunately the 
present studies of the State Water Supply 
Commission are on a firm foundation of 
actual surveys, and the careful and system- 
atic methods of studying the various 
problems and making recommendations have 
appealed to the people of the State. At the 
coming session of the legislature there is 
every hope that an act will be passed author- 
izing the State Commission to proceed with 
the plans it has laid out. Much of the work 
must wait until the Constitutional amend- 
ment has gone into effect. This amendment 
must pass two legislatures and be approved 
by the people. With a more enlightened law 
upon the forestry of State lands and with the 


great work of water conservation under way, 
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New York may safely say that she is in the 
forefront of the States in the conservation of 
her natural resources. ‘The idea of State 
supervision and control is not untried, as 


several foreign countries have long since 


passed regulating acts concerning their rivers, - 


and our neighbor, the Province of Ontario, 
has been most successful in like attempts. . 


THE WATERWAYS CAMPAIGN 


BY WILLIAM FLEWELLYN SAUNDERS 


HE National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress which met last month in Wash- 
ington had an attendance of three thousand 
delegates, and was addressed by President 
Taft. The convention declared for a bond 
issue for the waterways, phrasing the request 
positively but prudently, saying that the 
bonds must be issued if current revenues 
would not do the work. The waterway 
men do not believe that the current revenues 
will suffice to build the waterways that the 
merchants say are absolutely needed for the 
traffic, and that the engineers have already 
declared feasible-—the projects which are on 
the books. The greatest and the best known 
of these projects is the proposed Lakes and 
Gulf Deep Waterway from Chicago to New 
Orleans, which President Roosevelt called 
the trunk line of the waterways, and on 
which he tried to get work begun. Sixty mil- 
lion dollars has already been spent by Chi- 
cago in building this waterway. Illinois has 
voted $20,000,000 more. Congress is asked 
to spend $10,000,000 a year in completing 
this water highway down to St. Louis and 
thence to the Gulf. The total cost of the 
project from Lockport, where the waterway 
now stops, to Cairo, will be $48,000,000. 
The deep waterway from Cairo to New Or- 
leans will cost $45,000,000 more. This part 
of the work, however, Congress must do, it 


‘is admitted, as a conservation measure. 


The Ohio River improvement is the next 
in point of importance. Nine feet of water 
is wanted here from Pittsburg to Cairo. The 
whole work will cost a little more than $60,- 
000,000. President Taft seems to prefer 
this project, differing with President Roose- 
velt on the point. 

The upper Mississippi River, from St. 
Louis to St. Paul, demands $20,000,000 for 
a 6-foot channel all the year round, and the 
Missouri River is in such good condition that 
$5,000,000 would make it well navigable, at 
least, from Kansas City to St. Louis. This 
improvement, of course, should not stop here, 


but the river must be improved so as to re- 
store it to navigation as far up as Fort Ben- 
ton, where the boats used to carry freight. 
In my judgment the Congress will at this ses- 
sion put at least these projects on a continu- 
ing contract basis, and will also provide for 
beginning the work on several other impor- 
tant inland projects. The harbors and the 
lakes will receive more wise attention and 
judicious appropriation than they ever have 
got. The days of the “pork barrel’ and 
the influencing of votes by trivial appropria- 
tions are gone, and the money appropriated 
will be spent on these meritorious projects. 

The most effective and far-reaching speech 
ever made in Congress was that of Senator 
Carter, of Montana, in 1901, when he talked 
for eight hours, carrying on a filibuster 
against a Rivers and Harbors bill, and killed 
it. ‘The speech was effective because it ac- 
complished the purpose; it was far-reaching 
because it had consequences not dreamed of 
by Senator Carter, and marked an epoch in 
the history of transportation in the United 
States, leading also indirectly to the devel- 
opment of the conservation sentiment now so 
strong. 

Senator Carter was not owned by the rail- 
roads; he thought the $50,000,000 carried by 
the bill could be better spent than in devel- 
oping waterways, and many strong men in 
Congress agreed with him. This Rivers and 
Harbors bill was full of appropriations put 
in for the purpose of getting votes, and de- 
served the name of “ the pork barrel,” which 
was applied to it. Yet it contained so many 
appropriations that were really needed to 
maintain and encourage navigation, and espe- 
cially inland navigation, that its defeat in- 
flicted serious injury on the waterways inter- 
ests of the country. The Mississippi and the 
Ohio rivers almost went out of business. The 
Missouri River did. Government work 
along all the rivers rotted, and expensive 
dredging and revetment fleets of the Gov- 
ernment lay tied up to the levees decaying. 
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The people interested in the waterways who 
had been hurt, being Americans and so not 
mercurial, did not break into a fury, but 
pondered. ‘They did nothing but think for 
four years while the waterway interests lan- 
guished. Out of the reflection grew the con- 
viction that two things must be done. 

First—Congress must annually pass a 
sufficient appropriation bill for rivers and 
harbors, the bill to have equal standing on 
the budget with the bills appropriating for 
the army, the navy, and the postal service. 

Second.—Congress must begin to improve 
the waterways by a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic plan, putting the most important 
projects first and placing each on the con- 
tinuing contract system, originated by Sena- 
tor Frye, the system by which the Panama 
Canal is being built. 

In 1907 the Lakes to the Gulf Association 
asked President Roosevelt to go down the 
Mississippi River and look at the conditions 
‘ himself; and at the same time formally peti- 
tioned him to appoint a commission to recom- 
mend a general plan of waterway develop- 
ment. He did both, and took with him down 
the river the members of the new commis- 
sion, which he called the Inland Waterways 
Commission. Gifford Pinchot was one of 
these commissioners, and on that trip down 
the river he found the opportunity which he 
has used so wisely. Seventeen Governors of 
States accompanied the President’s party. 
Mr. Pinchot found them eager to know what 
the active and passive conservation measures 
meant for their States. He told them. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt urged waterway improvement 
and conservation in all of his speeches going 
down the river, and so did the Governors and 
Mr. Pinchot. All of them spoke to an audi- 
ence of 5000 delegates at the Deep Water- 
ways Convention in Memphis, and _ the 
speeches from St. Louis to the end of the 
convention inspired more than half a mil- 
lion people directly. 

An enthusiastic convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washing- 
ton followed and the conference of State 
Governors to adopt conservation plans was 
held, enlarging again the conservation in- 
fluence. - 

President Taft was persuaded to include 


in his tour of the country last October a trip 
down the Mississippi River from St. Louis 
to New Orleans. The President was accom- 
panied by several members of his cabinet, Sec- 
retary Dickinson, Secretary Nagel, and Post- 
master General Hitchcock, and on other 
boats were the Governors of twenty-seven 
States and 214 members of Congress, both 
Senators and Representatives, Speaker Can- 
non with them. A fleet of steamboats and 
torpedo-boat destroyers followed the boats of 
the President, the Governors, and the Con- 
gressmen. ‘The steamboats carried delegates 
from forty-six States to the New Orleans 
Deep Waterway Convention, where the 
President made an address. ‘The voyage took 
nearly five days. Mr. Pinchot was again of 
the party accompanying the Governors. For 


more than a week all who read newspapers - 


had to think about waterways development 
and conservation. A few weeks later came 
Senator Burton and the members of the Na- 
tional Waterways Commission, all members 
of Congress, whose European trip had pre- 
vented them from accompanying the Presi- 
dent’s party. One group of these commis- 
sioners headed by Senator Burton went all 
the way down the Mississippi River, from 
St. Paul to New Orleans; and another group, 
including Chairman Alexander, of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House, went 
from Kansas City to St. Louis examining the 
Missouri River. 

There will be legislation, too, upon rail- 
way rates as they affect river carriers, an ex- 
ceedingly important thing. It is suggested 
that Congress shall enlarge the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, so that 
it may prevent railways from driving water 
lines out of business by making unreasonably 
low rates between points where there is water 
competition, recovering loss at the expense 
of places which have no water competition. 
This legislation would save the boat lines, 
but would deprive the cities on the water- 
ways of their natural advantage of situation, 
and the problem, like all these freight-rate 
problems, is obscure. ‘The only solution is 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should have the power of making all the rates 
of the' railways, and I doubt if the country 
is ready for that yet. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 
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CAN AMERICA PRODUCE MERCHANT SEAMEN? 


P ROPHESYING that before another 
twenty years have passed,—the Panama 
Canal having been in the meantime com- 
pleted,—America will own a _ respectable 
fleet of merchant ships, “A British Marine 
Officer” discusses in the Atlantic Monthly 
the question, “ Who will man her ships, 
American or foreign seamen?” He handles 
his subject in a thoroughly seamanlike man- 
ner; and it is evident throughout the article 
that, in matters pertaining to “a life on 
the ocean wave,” the writer knows what 
he is talking about. He describes himself 
as “one who has had sixteen years’ experi- 
ence in all classes of British merchant ships, 
—sail, tramps, and liners.” 
It is a well-known fact that ‘the sea as 
a profession is becoming more discredited 
every year, and parents now think twice 
before allowing their sons to follow it.” 
Even in maritime England, the natural home 
of sailors, the number of boys choosing the 
sea as their calling is growing smaller every 
year: they can do better for themselves work- 
ing ashore. This is a direct result of compul- 
sory education. As regards a similar disin- 
clination for a seafaring life, among Amer- 
ican boys, the Atlantic Monthly writer says: 
“It is a well-established fact that the labor- 
ing classes of America are better educated 
and possess a wider knowledge of things in 
general than the corresponding classes in any 
European country.” And when one consid- 
ers the life of an able seaman in the fore- 
castle of a modern freight steamer it is not 
to be wondered at “‘ that a man even of mod- 
erate education does not find before the mast 
adequate compensation for his learning.” It 
must be admitted that the picture he draws 
of existing conditions before the mast is suff- 
ciently forbidding: 

Let us take, for instance, an ordinary freight 
steamer of about three thousand tons, such as 
the future American mercantile marine will be 
chiefly composed of. Vessels of this class carry 
about six able seamen. The men are usually 
housed in a room (forecastle), which is sit- 
uated in close proximity to chain- lockers, paint- 
lockers, and the more objectionable quarters of 


the ship. The forecastles are usually evil-smell- 
ing, badly lighted and ventilated, and privacy 


cannot be obtained anywhere. The watch-and- 
watch system prevents sailors from getting more 
than three ‘and a half hours’ consecutive sleep 
at any time while the ship is at sea. . 
The food is of the coarsest and poorest qual- 
ity, and the amount allowed per man is just 
sufficient to keep body and soul together, with 
the aid of a stout belt. It is badly cooked and 
badly served, and is usually more fit for pigs 
than humans. 

Though the pay, in comparison with shore 
labor, is fairly good, the work at sea is ‘“ one 
continual round of steering, swabbing, and 
scaling and painting iron-rust.” In time the 
A.B. may become boatswain, and, “if he 
still keeps at it, he may eventually reach 
command.” But the “ British Marine Offi- 

r” thinks it is safe to say that “long be- 
tore he has qualified for boatswain he will 
have thrown the sea up in disgust, looking 
upon it in the only way a sane person can, 
—as a life fit for dogs and fools only.” He 
is also of opinion that as a seaman’s life 
offers no inducement “‘ to the average Amer- 
ican with an average American education,” 
the future American mercantile marine 
will be manned chiefly by foreign seamen. 
Besides, there “is no need for the American 
youth to turn his face seaward. ‘There is 
plenty of room for him on dry land, and 
there his possibilities are boundless.” 

A matter of important bearing on this 
question is the provision of training ships. At 
present these can be seen “in England, an- 
chored in every harbor or river of impor- 
tance.” ‘They are divided into three classes: 
cadet, charity, and reformatory ships. The 
first-named class is for sons of well-to-do 
parents. In America, if her social condi- 
tions remained unchanged, “ such institutions 
as charity and reformatory ships cannot take 
root.” America will therefore have to find 
other ways and means to increase the num- 
ber of her native seamen. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that 
with the passing of the sailing ship the 
seaman’s life underwent a complete change. 
Romance and adventure have become things 
of the past. In place of periods of diversions, 
when “ catching sharks, harpooning dolphins 
and porpoises, singing, dancing, telling yarns, 
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and reading over old love-letters”” could be 
indulged in, the steamer has nothing to offer. 
The toil is ‘“ soul-killing and mind-destroy- 
ing; there is no.time for study or recreation ; 
singing and dancing are unknown.” In port 
the work of loading or discharging goes on 
night and day, ‘“ Sunday or Monday, Christ- 
mas or any other day.” 

No day is held sacred in the modern freight 
steamer. If one felt inclined to worship 
one’s God by attending church it would be im- 
possible to do so. No; the modern sailor must 
not indulge in such luxuries as a God, a soul, 
prayers, or Sundays. On the west coast 
of Africa can be seen ships flying the British 
flag loading or unloading cargo on Sundays, 
while in full view can be seen mission stations 
and churches, with their ministers preaching to 
a bunch of negroes, exhorting them to remem- 
ber their Creator in the day of their youth, and 
to respect the Sabbath and keep it holy. What 
mockery ! Can one blame the sailors 
when they get ashore for trying to forget their 
dog’s life in debauchery and drink? 

But the most serious obstacle to the pro- 
duction of seamen by America, in the view of 
the “ British Marine Officer,” seems to be 
that obedience to those in authority is an 
element sadly lacking in the make-up of the 
American character. ‘‘ Judged from a Eu- 
ropean standpoint,” he says, ‘“‘ Americans are 
the most lawless people among civilized 
nations.” The American as an individual 
“seems to demand that his recognition of 
the law should have the force of a police- 
man’s club at the back of it.” Reference 
is also made to the forcing of jails in Amer- 
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ica and the lynching of prisoners without due 
trial. Further we are told: 


Democracy, as interpreted in America, tends 
to make Jack believe that he is as good as his 
master. Well, aboard ship Jack never was, and 
never will be, as good as his master. Familiarity 
between master and man can never exist if dis- 
cipline is to be maintained. . . . The Tom- 
Dick-and-Harry style of addressing men so dear 
to American ideas of democracy will not hold 
for a moment. The line of demarcation be- 
tween the men abaft the mast and those before 
must be respected. 


Our writer comes to the conclusion, 


taking into consideration the lovable cussed- ° 


ness of the native-born American, his absolute 
contempt for the law and rule by moral force, 
his very often mistaken notions of true democ- 
racy, and the conditions under which the mod- 
ern steamboat sailormen lives, that there seems 
little possibility of the American ever being 
licked into shape as a man before the mast in 
the present-day freight steamer. 

Characterizing the negro as a good coast- 
ing sailor, but as a rank failure when on 
foreign voyages, and discussing the chances 
of a supply of seamen for our ships from 
England, Germany, and Scandinavia (Nor- 
way and Sweden), the three typical mari- 
time countries, the “ British Marine Off- 
cer’ sums up his observations with the decla- 
ration of his belief that the future American 
mercantile. marine will be “ manned chiefly 
by Scandinavians and officered by New Eng- 
land men.” ‘The latter, he says, are ‘“ born 
to command or to hold positions of author- 
ity.” 


BALANCE 


WHr do our systems of government lag 

behind in the procession of progress? 
Why does statesmanship. fall so far short 
of its real mission? Modern government 
has rarely been the subject of so severe and 
at the same time passionless an arraignment 
as in an article with these questions for its 
basis which has been contributed to the 
Tilskueren (Copenhagen) by Dr. Sigurd 
Ibsen, son of the famous Norwegian poet 
and dramatist. 

The elder Ibsen in his lifetime made the 
shortcomings of society the theme for nearly 
all the plays that came from his pen during 
the last twenty years of his activity. But 
he went at it with the poet’s point of view. 


He showed the cramping influence of the ills 
that beset society or the individual, on the 
development of the soul. With his familiar 
tendency toward mysticism and symbol, he 
made his readers perceive, as in a glass dark- 
ly, what society is and what it might be, 
kindling their imagination but leaving them 
to work out their own collective salvation 
as best they could. The son, in the article 
contributed to the Danish magazine, ap- 
proaches the task with the practical eye and 
purpose of the skilled mechanician who makes 
his survey and prepares to mend. And he 
does not lack equipment. As a one-time 
member of the Norwegian Cabinet he has 
had his hand on the lever and knows just 
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when and how the machinery of government 
fails to respond. 

Science, both abstract and in its applica- 
tion, art, literature, industry, are making 
constant progress, says Dr. Ibsen. It is out 
of the question that within these domains 
development could be towards a more prim- 
itive stage. Political changes on the other 
hand do not always make for advancement. 
Development in our political systems may in- 
deed be along reactionary lines. Science, 
art, literature, in what they produce gen- 
erally afford the highest expression of con- 
temporaneous culture. Political systems, on 
the other hand, have only exceptionally 
reached even a relative degree of perfection. 
In the minds of enlightened people in any 
age there generally has existed a clear con- 
sciousness of what government should be 
which has been far ahead of the existing 
practice and has constituted the sole guar- 
antee for future reforms in the methods of 
government. 

Then the contrast is presented. How 
could there have been any substantial ad- 
vancement in science and in art if the scien- 
tist and artist had contented themselves with 
merely following in the footsteps of even the 
enlightened layman? Fortunately for art 
and science, and fortunately for humanity, 
the writer says, it is the artist and the scien- 
tist who set the pace in every reach for 
higher levels with the rest of humanity fol- 
lowing. But in the field of politics one de- 
pends upon that consciousness which makes 
for all progress to grow spontaneously in the 
lay mind, and it is from such lay opinion 
all initiative emanates, while those who 
should be the pacemakers follow often re- 
luctantly. 

Dr. Ibsen can see the “ Kulturkampf ” ex- 
tending into the domain of politics, but de- 
clares it would be an error to ascribe this to 
any exaggerated demands on the part of the 
governed of to-day. 


The problems involved are such that they 
should no longer be regarded as problems. If 
for all that they are still awaiting solution this 
fact alone goes to show how imperfect our sys- 
tems of government are when it comes to prac- 
tice. . In countries that are backward in 
culture the governed are grateful if the leading 
men in the state do not commit too many blun- 
ders or cause too many costly complications. 
In more advanced nations it is regarded as quite 
satisfactory if the system of government but 
reflects the average view on governmental wis- 
dom, harbored by the lay mind. As might be 
expected, this is most apparent in international 
politics,—the branch which has been least af- 


fected by modern culture. We had.an instance 
of this last winter when we received the news 
of the Franco-German entente with referetice 
to Morocco, and it became plain at once that 
without reason a war cloud had hung over Eu- 
rope for years which time and time again had 
threatened to discharge its thunders. For the 
treaty did not contain a single clause which 
might not have been agreed upon when the dif- 
ferences first arose. Diplomacy at last had ad- 
justed itself,—to what? To nothing but an or- 
der of things that could not in common sense 
have been otherwise. The European press ad- 
mitted this, but nevertheless gave vent to 
eulogy, loud and long, because, as the news- 
papers said again and again, this latest diplo- 
matic attainment involved a victory for “ com- 
mon sense.” . . . If one should venture to 
felicitate a poet or an explorer on the ground 
that his attainments give evidence of “common 
sense,” I imagine it would be accepted as a very 
dubious compliment. 


The slim progress made at The Hague is 
brought forward as another instance where 
diplomacy has fallen woefully short of its 
mission. The desire for universal peace and 
the propaganda for disarmament never were 
greater and, yet, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century the danger of war is not 
less remote than at any earlier period in the 
world’s history. It is always in the air, as 
every one might have convinced himself a 
little while ago when the Balkan imbroglio 
came near setting Europe afire, though not 
one of the great powers desired or was pre- 
pared for war. 


In international politics we are subjected to 
what is termed conveniently “ the situation,” and 
we are so accustomed to this that we take it for 
granted without giving a thought to the fact 
that it lays bare the weakness of our political 
machinery in the most pitiless manner. What 
would be the verdict on a railroad management 
which would permit such an unknown and un- 
certain quantity as “the situation” to remain 
a permanent factor in the conduct of its traffic? 
Everything that human ingenuity and human 
foresight can devise is applied for the protec- 
tion of human life and merchandise in transit. 
Our age insures itself against chance in every 
domain. Does it not seem a little topsy-turvy, 
this notion that when the welfare of an entire 
nation is at stake one must trust to luck for the 
issue? 

Again Dr. Ibsen, applying his method of 
analysis and his mode of argument to the 
economic branch of government, weighs mod- 
ern statecraft in the balance and finds it 
wanting. All is confusion. The product, 
through lack of government regulation, has 
established a tyranny over the producer. 
Governmental action is limited to “ groping 
social-economic legislation, characterized by 
the crudest empiricism.” The Jaissez-faire 
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principle obtains everywhere. ‘This is in 
direct conflict with every principle of civi- 
lization which demands systematization to 
the end that a. practical regulation of the 
conditions of human life may be attained. 
The demand that we pass from chaos to 
order is universal. 

The trusts are one expression of this demand. 
Socialism, though sprung from different motives, 
is another. These, in other respects so divergent 
movements, may be regarded as two gangs of 
laborers which, each from its end, is engaged 
in the task of boring a tunnel through a moun- 
tain of governmental stupidity. 


Dr. Ibsen holds that all imperfections in 
the existing order of society have their origin 
in that consideration, not to say reverence, 
for power which has been implanted in man 
through .centuries of enforced practice and 
which has made power an object worth seek- 
ing for its own sake. In centuries gone by, 
power sat enthroned, self-sufficient and offer- 
ing no apology. 

In these latter days, with the advance of civi- 
lization, even power has begun to grow embar- 


rassed with its own nakedness, and is looking 
about for garments of justice. In international 


politics this garb of justice and morality is lim- 
ited to the traditional fig-leaf of respectability. 

The writer holds that the ‘true aim of 
statecraft is not to make a nation powerful 
but to‘make a people happy. Power he re- 
gards as a permanent institution, however. 
Even History bows to it. Witness her ver- 
dict on kings in exile and generals in defeat. 

There is one feature of Dr. Ibsen’s article 
that at first glance might be deemed incon- 
sistent with his plea for universal happiness. 
This is his defense of slavery. 


It must be acknowledged that slavery was an 
evil necessary in the interest of culture where 
industry depended on manual labor alone ard 
where consequently production was too scant to 
afford more than a frugal subsistence. For, in- 
asmuch as culture calls for a certain degree of 
prosperity and the leisure that goes with pros- 
perity,—and it is better that culture should thrive 
with one class than not at all,—it must be re- 
garded as in the interest 01 progress that one 
class should be kept down and another class fa- 
vored at its expense so that at least those privi- 
leged few may exercise the functions of history 
and civilization. 

Dr. Ibsen announces that he has in view 
another installment which will contain the 


outline of a constructive program. 


SOCIALIST GAINS IN THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


HE great Socialistic victories in the re- 
cent German elections, in some instances 
utterly unexpected, form the main topic of 
discussion both in the general and in the 
Socialist press of the Fatherland. All sides 
concede that the increase in the Socialist 
vote is to a large degree a protest against 
the burden imposed by the so-called finan- 
cial reforms which the government forced 
the bloc in the Reichstag to vote in order 
that it should be able to build more Dread- 
noughts. And so we witness a spectacle, very 
rare in Germany, of one of the most popular 
Conservative papers, the Reichsbote, turning 
against its own political leaders and denounc- 
ing the exorbitant budget. It had the alter- 
native of incurring the displeasure of its 
political protagonists or losing in circulation, 
and it bravely chose the less expensive of the 
two evils. However, the budget does not 
seem to account for all, and the Dresdener 
Nachrichten, the leading Conservative sheet 
of Saxony, has this to say by way of explana- 
tion and warning: 


Let us be honest. The great successes won 
by the Social Democracy are due in the last in- 
stance to her splendid organization and tireless 


energy and propaganda. In respect of the ef- 
forts put forth by the Social Democratic party 
none of the bourgeois parties can even dis- 
tantly approach it. This Socialist success reveals 
an evil which should provide the Conservatives 
and National Liberals plenty of food for 
thought. Is it not terrible that these two parties 
should not be able to inspire their adherents 
with the same spirit of self-sacrifice, and with 
the same sense of their political duty as the 
Social Democracy ? 


In every part of Germany where elections 
were held, the Socialist gains were marked. 
But the most important elections took place 
in Saxony, Baden, and in Berlin, and it is 
in those places, therefore, that the results 
appear most striking. In Saxony the Social- 
ists elected twenty-five members to the 
Landtag. Previously they had but one seat. 
The Baden Landtag now has twenty Social- 
ist delegates, a gain of eight. The Berlin 
Socialists added three to their representation 
in the Prussian Landtag, and’ almost doubled 
their vote of last year. 

The most interesting situation is presented 
by Saxony, where the plural system of vot- 
ing was tried for.the first time. This system 
was designed with a view to keeping down 
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the Socialist vote, and if it proved satisfac- 
tory it was to be introduced in Prussia and 
elsewhere. The plural system hits hardest 
at the Socialist vote, because it gives an addi- 
tional vote to every person with a taxable 
income of 1600 marks, more votes for more 
property, and another vote for a high school 
or university education. As Socialism draws 
its chief strength from factory workmen and 
general laborers there were few Socialist 
voters who could cast three or four votes 
for their party. In view of this fact it is 
extremely remarkable that the Conservatives 
and National Liberals who chiefly profit by 
this system lost so heavily to the Socialists. 
From a party who with their forty-six mem- 
bers controlled an absolute majority in the 
Saxony Landtag, they were reduced to a 
minority party with but twenty-eight repre- 
sentatives. At the regular election they won 
only twelve seats, and it was due to the as- 
sistance which the Liberals and in some in- 
stances even the Freisinnige gave to the Con- 
servatives in the by-election that they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining sixteen more. ‘The 
Landtags of Saxony and Baden are now con- 
stituted as follows: 


Saxony: 1909 ~=—-1907 
ConServatiVeS. osc canes ces coweeuseea 28 46 
National Tiberals: 6.2 eo. 5003 ese 28 31 
RGLGEtnets: occ s see cscs oak was eee I I 
WORGISTNIGG! oo koi hie oo came wee 2 8 
Social Democtats «/shccet ee nes 25 I 

Baden: 

BETS CO Se RE eee 26 28 
National Emerals: ssi: cecsecctenees 17 23 
WiemGha bse tears. teres snus ale cece 6 5 
CONSERVATIVES) cole oescs etn cecieen ars 3 4 
BRGIGHIBIGY oe. 5 oi5 ohne ees ows I I 
Social) Wemoceats: «ase casssesesay vies 20 12 


IS SANE AND HONEST 


T is, we think, one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times in regard to the news- 
paper press that editors and journalists are 
found willing to admit that there is much to 
be desired in the way of reform in the daily 
sheets that bring into our homes the records 
of the world’s doings. From time to time, 
and at no great intervals either, such queries 
are propounded as “ Is an honest newspaper 
possible ? eit: What does the public want in 
its daily press?” and in every case the reply 
is given that not only is an honest journal 
possible but that the public would welcome 
it, and that what the country is waiting for 
is, in the words of a New York editor, “ an 
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Numerically the Socialist party in Saxony 
leads with its 489,427 votes as against the 
338,043 of the National Liberals, who follow 
second in rank. What that would have 
meant under a system of equal suffrage is ex- 
plained by Hermann Fleissner in an article 
in Die Neue Zeit: 


With one vote for each man all the opposing 
parties combined would scarcely have elected 
more than twelve of their candidates. This may 
be seen by taking one of the cities as an exam- 
ple. In the seven election districts of Leipzig 
the Socialists had 62,856 votes, and all the other 
parties combined 85,121. The number ° So- 
cial Democratic voters, however, was 726, 
while that of all the other parties wai get 
28,314. Applying this ratio to the entire king- 
dom of Saxony there were 305,892 Socialist 
voters to 260,897 of all the other parties to- 
gether. It is very probable, therefore, that the 
Social Democracy would have received an abso- 
lute majority of all the votes. 


Discussing the probable effect of the elec- 
tion results on the politics of Saxony, Fleiss- 
ner says: 


The Liberal and Socialist representatives in 
the Landtag form a two-thirds majority. They 
are, therefore, able to pass legislation without 
the aid of the Conservatives. That they will do 
so in some instances is by no means unlikely. 
For example, they both fav: or a redivision of the 
election districts. If this is done properly in 
conformity with the required changes, the posi- 
tion of the Conservatives will be still further 
weakened. In any event, the Social Democracy 
will for the first time constitute an important 
factor in the Saxony Parliament. From a mere 
personal point of view the new Landtag will 
have: quite a different complexion. Many of 
the. most prominent members of the Saxony 
chamber have dropped out. Dr. Meinert, for 
many years its president and leading intellect of 
the agrarians, the so-called uncrowned King of 
Saxony, has been called to the upper chamber. 


JOURNALISM POSSIBLE? 


independent newspaper which treats its reader 
not as a child nor a sage, neither as a hero nor 
a fool, but as a person to be taught tactfully 
to stand upon his own feet,—a paper which 
gives the Senator and the shopgirl what they 
both want to read and are the better for 
reading.” 

One of the most useful contributions to 
the literature of the subject appeared in the 
November issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology, from the pen of “ An Independent 
Journalist,” the question discussed being “ Is 
an honest and sane newspaper press pos- 
sible?” This writer takes the position that 
“the American newspaper of to-day has se- 
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rious vices, faults, and shortcomings, as well 
as great virtues; that it has gained in some 
directions, improved some of its work, and 
lost in other directions.” He says: “ The 
same newspaper arouses your enthusiasm at 
one time so that you write, or are tempted 
to write, to the editor warmly thanking him 
for his noble efforts, and provokes your anger 
and disgust at another time, so that you are 
ready to denounce it at the breakfast-table 
as a poisoner of the public mind and an enemy 
of decency and truth.” Citing the statement 
that “only generous endowment could en- 
able a great newspaper to be true to its high- 
est ideals,—to be honest in all things, to tell 
the truth boldly, to eschew sensationalism and 
vulgarity,’ —and alluding to the fact that 
wealthy philanthropists have been urged to 
establish an “ exemplary,” a “ model news- 
paper,” “An Independent Journalist” (for 
brevity’s sake, hereafter referred to in this 
article as A. I. J.) asks “ Cannot, then, the 
ordinary commercial newspaper rise to and 
maintain itself on the highest plane?” He 
then proceeds to discover “‘ what ails the aver- 
age ‘ big’ commercial newspaper,” purposely 
using the word “big” for the following 
reason: 

No one who is familiar with the American 
daily press will deny that we have a number of 
local or small newspapers that are as excellent 
as human institutions can be. That is, there 
are newspapers that publish only news fit to 
print; that never deliberately falsify or misrep- 
resent; that have convictions and the courage to 
apply them to the events, issues, and personali- 
ties of the day; that employ competent and 
self-respecting reporters and correspondents 
and, consequently, are well written from first 
page to last and that are read by educated per- 
sons with pleasure and profit. 

This being the case, “ cannot the big news- 
papers be equally clean, sensible, and up- 
right?” <A. I. J. frankly states that one of 
the vices of the big newspapers is what is 
called “ faking.” Faking assumes many 
forms, some of which are base and profoundly 
immoral, while all of them are “ offensive 
and inexcusable.” <A little honesty and in- 
telligence on the part of the reporters and 
special writers would render it totally un- 
necessary ; for while “ the public does prefer 
the dramatic, the romantic, the extraordi- 
nary,” it does want the truth. 

Another and a more serious newspaper 
vice, one of which public-spirited men and 
women complain most bitterly, is the dishon- 
est treatment in the news columns of polit- 
ical, industrial, social, and other “ contentious 
subjects.”” Now, a newspaper “ is entitled to 


its opinions and to its own interpretation of 
facts; but the public is, above all, entitled to 
the facts,—to the truth.” And however true 
it may be that there is no juster court than 
enlightened public opinion, it is self-evident 
that “ public opinion cannot become enlight- 
ened, and discussion cannot be profitable 
where the press perverts, distorts, suppresses, 
juggles with the facts.” 

The influence of the powerful advertisers 
on the press is, says A. I. J., “ thoroughly 
pernicious.” 


There are advertisers who do not hesitate. to 
demand either silence or positive championship 
of their side of a question. There are: theatrical 
managers who will not tolerate adverse criti- 
cisms of their productions, and who actually 
dictate dismissals of writers. There are 
brewers who drop newspapers for what they 
consider excessive devotion to prohibition or 
law and decency. There are corporations that 
will not give any “business” to papers that are 
fair and impartial in their treatment of labor 
unions, of strikes, of injunctions. There are 
dairy interests that will promptly visit their 
displeasure on editors who can see no justice in 
a high tax on oleomargarine that is honestly 
labeled and sold for what it is. . . . The 
fundamental trouble is that too many news- 
papers are actually at the mercy of advertisers. 
The advertisers, too, often feel that they are 
subsidizing certain newspapers,—that they are 
not getting the full worth of their money in re- 
turns,—and, of course, subsidizers have rights. 
Making, however, full allowance for this aspect 
of the case, it remains true that newspapers are 
not as independent, as consistent, as courageous 
as they might be. 


As to sanity and efficiency in the handling 
of matter generally, A. I. J. observes: ‘‘ The 
yellow newspapers have had a terribly de- 
moralizing effect on the presentation of news 
and its display. . . . Everything is sacri- 
ficed to liveliness.” Crazy, silly, and gro- 
tesque headlines are employed ; and reporters, 
special writers, and critics become addicted 
to what has been called the ‘“ catastrophic ” 
style,—straining after bold, picturesque, im- 
pressive language. ‘Then, again, the adver- 
tising columns of many newspapers call 
loudly for an overhauling and a cleansing. 
“ Newspapers, like builders of tenements, like 
money-lenders, must manage to live without 
fostering or breeding immorality and dishon- 
esty.” <A. I. J. believes that in a policy of 
honesty and sanity for our newspapers there 
would be no permanent loss. ‘Temporary loss 
there might be; but in the end independence, 
intelligence, reasonable courage, integrity, 
and efficiency would bring their reward in 
journalism as in everything else. The news- 
papers’ motto should be “‘ Trust the public.” 
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WILL DUTCH OR ENGLISH BE THE LANGUAGE 
OF SOUTH AFRICA? 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that 

English and Dutch have been put on 
equal legal footing in the late South African 
republics the desire and agitation for the 
supremacy of the Netherland tongue there 
has by no means ceased. On the contrary, 
there is a silent but strong undercurrent 
among the Boers flowing in the direction of 
the accomplishment of that object. And this 
is being fostered by articles appearing in the 
public press of Holland. One such recently 
appeared in the Hollandsche Revue of Haar- 
lem. 


“What is to be the fate of our race and 
tongue in the face of mighty England and the 
English world language?” And he answers: 
“What has happened within our knowledge to 
other peoples may perhaps intimate what the 
future will bring about also there.” Races and 
languages imagined dead have risen Lazarus- 
like, and have demanded and secured a place of 
their own under the sun. Disintegrated Ger- 
many and Italy have each been unified and be- 
come powerful. The great Turkish Empire has 
fallen asunder, and from its severed parts have 
been formed the independent states of Greece, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Montenegro. 
In Hungary, Bohemia, and Flemish Belgium the 
half-dead races and languages have sprung into 
vigorous life, the smaller no less than the 
greater. Why should not a similar movement 
among the Boers be successful? 


But’ it may be argued: ‘The situation of 
the Boers, with their less than one million 
inhabitants and their African dialect, is far 
different from that of the European races 
and language once threatened with extinc- 
tion. 


In South Africa a small isolated people is 
confronted by the greatest colonial power of 
our age. And the Boer dialect stands over 
against the most widely spread of world-lan- 
guages. Is not such a struggle too unequal, nay 
hopeless ? 

And yet in Europe also two feeble races can 
be cited which at the opening of the nineteenth 
century were in as desperate a case as the Boers, 
each opposed by a mighty race and an all-ab- 
sorbing language, and which yet did not perish, 
—the Czechs of Bohemia and the Flemings of 
Belgium. 

The former, with their decaying Slavonic 
tongue, stood over against mighty Germany and 
the rich, vigorous German language. Till 1820 
everything in Bohemia was German. German 
was the language of the aristocracy, the church, 
the university, of politics, of the school, of the 
theater. Only at the hearthstones of the hum- 
bler classes, of laborers and peasants, was heard 
the despised native tongue. And yet in less than 
a century the Slavonic has come to the throne 


again. In the capital, Prague, by the side of 
the moribund German university, with a few 
hundred students, there stands to-day a Czech 
institution of learning with attendants number- 
ing a couple of thousands. 


The Flemish movement in Belgium offers 
another example. Beginning with the ¢x- 
patriation of the Protestant, industrious and 
enterprising Flemings, during the revolt 
against Spain, from the southern provinces 
of the Netherlands to those of the north, 
and culminating in the revolution of 1830 
which resulted in the establishment of the 
kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, the 
Flemish race and tongue were more and 
more suppressed until they seemed almost 
completely blotted out. At the latter period 
French became the language of the country. 


The Flemish was banished from all official 
circles and soon was to be heard only here and 
there among the lower classes. Every attempt 
to start a Flemish paper met with utter failure 
in the face of the multitude of French dailies 
and weeklies. Who would not have prophesied 
during the ten years from 1830 to 1840 that the 
Flemish race and tongue in Belgium would ut- 
terly disappear before the victorious language 
and the mighty intellectual force of the French? 
And yet the very contrary happened. In 1840 
came the awakening brought about by the Flem- 
ish movement under the leadership of Willems 
and his associates. And to-day Flemish is put 
on an almost equal footing with the French in 
the courts and even in the Chambers; its liter- 
ature has a recognized place in the world of 
letters, and its 300,000 copies of penny news- 
papers are fast crowding out the French jour- 
nals in the Flemish provinces. 


Now, continues this Dutch writer, to one 
who knows the conditions in South Africa, 
the Boers, in spite of the still bleeding 
wounds left by their military defeat, are in 
far better shape than were the Flemings at 
the time of the Belgian revolution in 1830. 


For the moral qualities which the Flemings 
lacked at that time are found in the highest de- 
gree among the Boers,—a conscious sense of 
worth and a heroism ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for liberty and independence. 

And the Boers have begun the struggle un- 
der far better conditions than did their kinsmen, 
the Flemings. These had to wait more than 
forty years for the law authorizing the use of 
Flemish in the courts, while the first speech in 
the native tongue in the Belgium Parliament 
dates only from 1888. The Boers, on the other 
hand, have used their native tongue in the par- 
liaments of Capetown, Pretoria, and Bloem- 


fontein from the first day, almost after their, 


final defeat on the battle-field. 
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OZONE FOR 


W HEN Van Marvin first noted ozone 

in 1783, while making experiments, 
he was impressed with the idea that it was 
a distinct body, but was not able to bring it 
before the world. Science knew nothing of 
it, therefore, until 1840, when Schoenbein, 
the German chemist, fully recognized and 
named it and established it as a distinct in- 
dividual body. A recent issue of the Journal 
(Paris) contains an article on the practical 
possibilities of ozone as demonstrated by re- 
cent experiments of an eminent French in- 
ventor. 

In one way, we are told in this article, 
ozone is related to electricity. In several 
Ways it is a natural agent quite as power- 
ful for good. 


It is not a new body, but a peculiar condition 
of an old body, an intense form of oxygen at 
its best. It is oxygen that has multiplied itself 
to acquire by that multiplication strange and 
peculiar superiority. It is stronger in the power 
to burn with intense fire than any known gas 
or chemical. Man has never produced or ob- 
tained a flame equal to it. It is a changing, very 
restless gas which frees itself from its normal 
form instantly when placed in the presence of 
any organic matter; and as soon as free it falls 
upon that matter and deluges it with torrents 
of triple-strength oxygen. The chemical expres- 
sions “cession of oxygen” and “ sudden oxida- 
tion” mean, in plain words, ardent combustion. 
When ozone is freed from oxygen it flames so 
fiercely that no microbe or microbe’s toxin can 
resist it. It destroys the poison of the residues 
of putrefaction as well as every impurity in the 
air or in the water. Yet while it does all this, 
it acts beneficently upon the higher organisms. 
By it the human blood is stimulated and regener- 
ated. That is why the air of the mountains, like 
the air of the ocean (both rich in dzone), tones 
and strengthens the sick. But it must be remem- 
hered that ozone is a flaming fire, and that to 
play with fire is dangerous. 

The known fact that the ozone in the air 
is good for men and animals and that it is a 
powerful annihilator of microbes, suggests 
to the writer of this article the feasibility of 
manufacturing it to sterilize the drinking 
water in general use, to purify the air of 
dwellings, and to use in the treatment of 
disease. In troubles due to poverty of the 
blood, in blood poisoning, and in diseases 
induced by microbes, ozone may be said to 
be a specific. 

Ozone is used in various industries in the 
preparation of certain chemical products, in 
metallurgy, in manufacturing perfumes, in brew- 
ing beer, and in the making of sugar. It is used 


easily and simply in breweries to stcsilive water, 
and the same method could be used in families. 
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EVERYONE 


To sterilize the water used for the household 
would be to shorten the list of victims of 
typhoid. Hitherto very large and cumbersome 
and expensive machines have been the only ones 
used,—machines hard to run and demanding great 
care and expense. But ‘ate discoveries and new 
methods have made it clear that the ozanator 
can be made so practical and at so little cost that 
it will be as easy to use as a water filter, or as 
any of the necessary instruments of hygiene. 


Professor Paton, the inventor of numerous 
electrical innovations, recently exhibited in 
Paris an ozonating apparatus for which the 
power is furnished either by a pair of gene- 
rators or by a pile-battery with an induc- 
tion bobbin. Such an apparatus sterilizes 
from 25 quarts to 35 quarts per hour, the 
cost of running the machine being less than 
two mills per quart. 


This French machine is so arranged as to do 
its work immediately by turning a faucet, which 
opens and closes the access to the water and to 
the current of ozone simultaneously. Neither 
current can pass without the other. Driven by 
the pressure of the current through a pulverizer- 
tube, under a retort, the water pays out in a 
thin layer and in dew, along the sides of the 
conduit, where it receives the full force of the 
current of ozone. It cannot pay out one drop 
except as the vacuum is produced by its running 
out. As it runs out every drop,—and every atom 
of a drop,—is forced to take in ozoned air in 
rigorously exact proportion to its output. As 
fast as the current of water escapes it is thor- 
oughly mingled with the current of ozone. 

When the water with its excess of ozone runs 
into the jar placed to receive it, it is so ster- 
ilized that a severe chemical examination made 
by Professor Miquel, of the Municipal Labora- 
tory of Montsouris (Paris), revealed no im- 
purity, although the water came from rivers 
known to be polluted. Water contaminated for 
the test was, when ozonated, purer than spring 
water and more healthfui than spring water, be- 
cause it was more agreeable to the taste and 
more aerated. 


This French writer maintains that when 
our electricians seize the meaning of the 
work done by this very simple method, their 
productions will go far toward diminishing 
our death rate. A practical electrician can, 
he claims, so modify the French machine 
as to bring it within the general reach and 
insure the majority against diseases due to 
microbes. With little trouble the machine 
shown in Paris could be made for easy use 
in the most inaccessible logging-camp, back- 
woods tavern, isolatéd cgnvent, boarding- 
school, or military post. It could be used in 
hospitals and in factories. No great power 
house or electric plant would be required. 
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VISCOUNT MORLEY, SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR INDIA, A 
LIBERAL LEADER 


EMINENT MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH HOUSE OF LORDS WHO TOOK PART IN 


LORD ROSEBERY, FORMER PRE- 
MIER OF ENGLAND 


BARON CURZON, OF KEDLESTON, 
FORMERLY VICEROY OF 
INDIA 


THE 


BUDGET DEBATE 


THE LORDS’ ATTACK ON THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION 


Y a majority of 215 (349 ayes to 134 
noes) the lower House of the British 
parliament on the second of last month de- 
clared “that the action of the House’ of 
Lords in refusing to pass into law the 
financial provisions made by this chamber 
for the expenses of the year was a breach of 
the Constitution and a usurpation of the 
rights of the House of Commons.” In mov- 
ing this resolution Premier Asquith asserted, 
amid the wildest demonstrations of enthusi- 
asm on the part of his hearers, that the cir- 
cumstances under which the Commons were 
meeting that afternoon were ‘“ without ex- 
ample in the history of the British Parlia- 
ment.” It is somewhat difficult for citizens 
of a republic like ourselves to realize the 
state of feeling produced in the minds of the 
English people by the unprecedented act of 
the House of Lords in rejecting the Budget. 
That the Upper House should ruthlessly 
trample in the dust the most cherished tra- 
ditions of centuries, should brazenly rob the 


Commons of what they had always held to 
be their one unassailable right, has evoked a 
sentiment nearly akin to horror in the hearts 
of our stolid British cousins, and has caused 
them to realize that a certain phrase of 
Dickens’, often used in jest, accurately 
describes a grim reality, that “ the country 
is going to the demnition bow-wows.” 

It is no new thing for the House of Lords 
to reject bills that have come up to it from 
the Lower House; but, as Prof. L. T. Hob- 
house points out in the Contemporary Re- 
view for December, ‘‘ however much the 
Lords might cripple Liberal legislation, there 
remained always, it was supposed, one de- 
partment in which the House of Commons 
was omnipotent.” 

The raising and expenditure of public money 
was in the hands of the Commons alone. As to 
its time, amount, method, form, the provision 
of the national revenue was in the sole control 
of the representative House. It was the free 


gift of the Commons to the King, and its appro- 
priation to the King’s service was at the un- 
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fettered discretion of the same authority. Here 
at least was solid constitutional ground. The 
right of veto on legislation the Lords had al- 
ways retained. True, they had pressed it in this 
Parliament to a point which was making the 
Constitution unworkable, and called urgently for 
a revision which would restrict if it did not 
abolish their power. Still it could not be said 
that they were formally in the wrong. The 
right of legislative veto they had always pos- 
sessed, and though it was understood that there 
were limits to its employment, these limits had 
never been accurately laid down. It had been 
left to the good sense of the peers themselves 
to interpret with impartiality their function as 
a revising chamber, and though the interpreta- 
tion had become impossible, and the impartiality 
was a vanished illusion, it still could not be said 
that there was any definite rule of the Constitu- 
tion which had been openly destroyed. 


But finance had always stood upon a 
totally different footing from general legis- 
lation. In this department the sole author- 
ity of the House of Commons was “ the very 
heart of the Constitution.” As long ago as 
the seventeenth century, when the Lords had 
attempted to meddle in the matter, their 
claim to do so “had been summarily ex- 
tinguished.” Resolutions passed in 1671 and 
1678 “‘had affirmed the rights of the Com- 
mons in unmistakable terms,” and had re- 
ceived from the Lords themselves “ tacit and 


continued acquiescence.” In 1860 an at- 
tempt was made to challenge the authority 
of the House of Commons, and now the 
matter ‘“‘ was settled once and for all by the 
inclusion of all the financial provisions of 
the year in a single bill which the peers 
could not amend.” Such a contingency as 
their rejection of it was never dreamed of. 
In the action of the Lords on the Budget 
Professor Hobhouse sees the peril of an un- 
written Constitution, which works well as 
long as, on the whole, men are loyally desir- 
ous to work it. Men of all shades of 
opinion have accepted the veto of the Lords 
on legislation, although they have recog- 
nized that its existence “has produced an 
impasse and that some amendment of the 
Constitution is necessary.” But this change 
was to be brought about by constitutional 
means. Instead, the Lords have brought 
into use “a power which -has long been 
recognized as a mere form, and which for its 
present suggested purpose has never been ex- 
ercised in history.” While there is some- 
thing to be said “ for the submission of con- 
tested measures of high importance to a di- 
rect popular vote,” what the Lords have 
chosen to ignore is “ the elementary fact that 
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in the British Constitution no machinery at 
present exists for any such purpose.” The 
British system “is not a system of direct 
popular government”; and a general elec- 
tion is “‘ in substance a vote of confidence or 
of no confidence in one of the great parties 
and its leaders.” 

Professor Hobhouse thinks the Lords by 
their action are “ destroying more than they 
know, in bringing British representative 
methods to nought.” For, if their conten- 
tion be accepted, it “ leads to the consequence 
that a general election must be held not only 
every year, but upon every first-class measure, 
while for second—and third—rate measures 
it is impossible to see how any provision can 
be made at all.” 

There is, of course, one way in which the 


opposition of the House of Lords to the 
Budget could be overcome, and that is by the 
creation of a number of new peers sufficient 
to secure a ministerial majority. But the as- 
sent of the Lords to the present Budget 
would settle nothing with regard to the con- 
stitutional question. The question of legisla- 
tion would remain untouched. On this 
point Professor Hobhouse remarks emphati- 
cally in the article in the Contemporary, 
from which we have already quoted: 


But the question of legislation cannot remain 
untouched. After the experience of this Parlia- 
ment no Liberal government can again take 
office without reasonable security that they 
will be able to fulfill their legislative pledge. 
That is to say, they cannot take office without 
means of overriding at need the veto of the 
Lords. 


A WOMAN WITH CONVICTIONS 


MB: PANKHURST, the English suf- 

fragette leader who recently visited 
the United States, is characterized by a 
writer in the Canadian Magazine as “an 
English woman. of broad education and vig- 
orous policy. Her present mission is to 
secure the suffrage for women, and with that 
end in view she disturbs public meetings, 
endeavors to address the British House of 
Commons, and even goes so far as to slap 
stalwart members of the police force.” The 
Canadian writer doubts whether such tac- 
tics are justified by the “ wrongs” to which 
women in Great Britain are said to be sub- 
jected. ‘The resort to physical force, ac- 
cording to this writer, is the worst mistake 
which woman can make. Nor are the 
English believers in woman suffrage united 
on this question. “ There are many women 
in Great Britain and Ireland who are ex- 
tremely desirous of the vote, who are working 
towards that end, and yet who are opposed 
strongly to the methods of Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her followers. A Canadian girl who 
visited England more than a year ago dis- 
covered to her confusion, when she assumed 
that all woman-suffrage campaigns are of the 
‘militant’ class, that she was making an 
almost unforgivable blunder.” 

In order to give Mrs. Pankhurst’s own 
side of the case, a recent contribution by her 
to the Daily News, of London, under the 
heading, ‘“‘ Why I Am Arrested?” is quoted 
in part: 

To-day I was arrested at Westminster; to- 





Copyright, 1909, by G. G. Bain, N. Y. 


MRS. PANKHURST, AS PHOTOGRAPHED ON HER 
AMERICAN TOUR 


morrow I shall appear at Rochester Row. Let 
me explain why. The methods of the National 
Women’s Social and Political Union are based 
upon the recognition of the fact that govern- 
ments act only in response to pressure. Men 
who wish to bring pressure to bear on the gov- 
ernment can do so in a constitutional and order- 
ly manner by the exercise of their votes. 
Women to whom the vote has been denied 
are obliged to substitute other methods. After 
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long years of quiet, patient propaganda, they 
have now adopted more forceful tactics. These 
are (1) the questioning of cabinet ministers in 
public meetings, and demonstrations such as 
those which have taken place during the last 
few days; and (2) the policy of opposing the 
government candidates in by-elections, which 
has proved so successful, especially in the recent 
by-elections of Mid-Dover, Hereford, and 
Worcester. 

The question which till three years ago seemed 
almost dead is now burning. At first the women 
were ridiculed, their demonstrations were 
laughed at, and it was said that their work at 
the by-elections produced absolutely no effect 
upon the electorate. Now, however, the situa- 
tion is changed. The press, both Liberal and 
Conservative, testify to the great impression 
produced by the women’s arguments upon the 
men electors. 

Liberal agents and prominent local Liberals 
tell those at headquarters how dangerous they 
are to the prospects of government candidates, 
and the electors themselves are responding 
nobly to the women’s appeal to stand by them. 
Even the “raids” on the House of Commons 
have at last been viewed in the serious light 
in which they ought to be regarded. 

Mr. Muskett, in prosecuting the fifty women 
who were sentenced yesterday, said that if the 
powers which the authorities possessed under 
the Prevention of Crimes Act were not strong 
enough to restrain the women suffragists, an 
obsolete act of Charles II. would be put into 


operation against them, This act provides that 
“no person shall go to his Majesty or to the 
House of Parliament accompanied by an ex- 
cessive number of people at any one time, or 
with above ten, under a penalty of £100 or three 
months’ imprisonment.” The question has there- 
fore been pushed into the forefront of practical 
politics and public attention, and the women’s 
movement is linked with the great historic 
movements for securing the liberty of the peo- 
ple, but the women’s struggle for liberty is a 
greater and more honorable one than any that 
has been known in history, for they have been 
the first to discover how to carry on a militant 
campaign without injury either to life or prop- 
erty, and they themselves have been the only 
ones exposed to sacrifice or danger. 

It has been said against them that their cam- 
paign has been undignified and unruly, but those 
women who really have their cause deeply at 
heart know that it is only undignified to submit 
to political subjection. We believe there is a 
point when revolt becomes a duty. Fifty years 
of patient educational work has produced so 
little result that the present government came 
into power not intending to do anything for 
women’s suffrage. This being the case, we have 
done what men would have done in our place. 
We have resolved that power shall be won for 
the helpless, because voteless, women. Our by- 
election policy, our independent action, our 
“raids” that have been so often held up to 
ridicule, are succeeding, and the goal toward 
which we have been striving is already in sight. 





AN AMERICAN SUFFRAGIST ON THE DEFENSIVE 


A MERICAN Suffragists are in high 

feather. Never before have the pros- 
pects of success for their movement been so 
rosy. What may be termed the English 
crusade in the United States, led by Mrs. 
Pankhurst, was declared by that lady her- 
self to her friends in London to have been 
practically a succession of victories. But it is 
only fair to state that the way was paved for 
these victories,—on the platform and in the 
press,—by the carefully planned organiza- 
tion of the National Suffrage Committee, 
whose headquarters are in New York and 
whose president is Mrs. Oliver H. P. Bel 
mont. In the November issue of the North 
American Review Mrs. Belmont replies to 
a writer in the August number of the same 
journal who had had the temerity to discuss 
adversely the question, “ Shall woman have 
a voice in her own government? ” 

Mrs. Belmont is careful to state in her 
opening sentence that her observations are 
not addressed to “our living population,— 
to women beyond the A B C of life.” She 
says to the women who have not joined the 
movement for woman suffrage: 


Sisters, I ask you to put behind you the falla- 
cies of the past; discard vain dreams; rely 
upon yourselves; have valiant aims, believing 
that your rights are the same as those of men. 
Encourage attainable possibilities. Believe that 
Motherhood should be no greater than Father- 
hood; that the wife should not be the unpaid 
servant of the husband, but both must be equal. 
As in man’s life the idea of the Father does not 
predominate, making him subject to it, even so 
must the-idea of Motherhood be in woman’s life. 
; Full of courage, with faith in your- 
self, go forth as an equal in the race. Let the 
life of the united home be to you as it is to man, 
—a part but not the whole of existence. Let no 
obligation, no sacrifice which he does not share 
be yours. You do not belong to him nor he to 
you. You are co-workers. 


Mrs. Belmont’s opponent had claimed 
that “ Anti-Suffragists have ample evidence 
to prove woman suffrage in the four equal 
suffrage States a dismal failure.” To this 
she replies: ‘‘ Let them produce the evidence 
properly signed and authenticated. They 
never have done this, they never can do it, 
because such evidence does not exist.” An- 
other charge was, ‘““ Women are not fitted 
for holding office.” To this comes the re- 
ply: “If this is true, why did the Anti- 
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Photograph by Brown Bros., N. Y. 
MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT AT SUFFRACE HEADQUARTERS IN NEW YORK 


Suffrage Association petition Governor 
Hughes, of New York, to put women in 
such official positions as were under his con- 
trol?” Further, ‘‘ Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Idaho have had continuously women State 
superintendents of public instruction, and 
the four States have elected many county 
superintendents, treasurers, recorders, etc. 
Colorado and Utah have had a number of 
women legislators. Men are in the majority, 
—why do they elect women if unfitted? 

Answering the charge that woman suf- 
frage leads to divorce, Mrs. Belmont shows 
that in the two Dakotas and Oklahoma, 
where women have only a fragment of school 
suffrage, divorce is easiest; that Indiana 
and California, whose women have not a 
shred of suffrage, lead in the proportion of 
divorces; but that in Wyoming, Utah, and 
Idaho, where women have the complete 
franchise, the proportion of divorces is 
smallest. 

Another statement of the “ Antis” re- 
futed is to the effect that 


public opinion has approved and sanctioned the 
demands of women for all the privileges they 


327, 





now enjoy, and that the reason they do not get 
the suffrage is because all the sixty years’ effort 
has not succeeded in arousing large numbers of 
women to demand it or public opinion to sanc- 
tion it. 


Mrs. Belmont comes back with the fol- 
lowing assertion: 


On the contrary, the demand of women for 
higher education, better laws, and all the rest 
was infinitesimal compared with the demand 
they have made and are making for the suffrage. 
The public sentiment which now favors the en- 
franchisement of women is so great, contrasted 
with that which approved those other conces- 
sions, that there can hardly -be a comparison. 
: From all these lesser gains the suffrage 
is as far apart as the poles. It means the alter- 
ing of State constitutions, a fundamental change 
in the Government itself, whose ultimate re- 
sults the wisest cannot foretell. No board of 
trustees, no legislative body can bring it about, 
but every individual voter in the entire State 
can pass upon it. In secret he casts his vote 
and behind it is the prejudice of the ages, the 
natural disinclination to share one’s authority. 
Opposed to woman suffrage are the powerful 
liquor interests of the country, the party “ ma- 
chines,” the immense moneyed corporations. 


It will be gathered that Mrs. Belmont 
gives a good account of herself. 
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A MINE TEST OF CIVILIZATION 


[? is well said by Dr. Graham Taylor in 

the Survey.for December 4 that such a 
disaster as fell suddenly on the 2000 people 
of Cherry, IIl., and almost every one of its 
two hundred homes, tests the efficiency as 
well as the humanity of our civilization. 
The St. Paul coal mine, in which a fierce 
fire raged for nearly a week, is situated on an 
open prairie at the end of a coal-road spur 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road. The community gathered about the 
mining plant, which has been in existence 
only about six years, is composed chiefly of re- 
cently arrived immigrants. Apart from the 
mine itself, with its daily output of 1600 tons 
of bituminous coal, everything about the 
place and the people is described by Dr. 
Taylor as new and crude, transient and un- 
developed. “Scarcely any population could 
have been more unprepared or less resource- 
ful in coping with a disaster which by the 
panic of certain bereavement or distracting 
uncertainty suddenly suspended housekeeping 
in scores of families, deprived children of 
the care of their dazed or half-crazed moth- 
ers, entombed most of the bread-winners, 
and interrupted all the activities of the town. 
Even the coal was exhausted in a day or 
two and a supply had to be hurried from 
other mines.” 

The number of men reported in the mine 
at the time the fire broke out varies from 
474 to 527. Of these 124 escaped before 
the shafts were first sealed to smother the 
fire. Of the remaining 350 or perhaps 383, 
only twenty were rescued. To the number 
of the dead must also be added the ten brave 
men who lost their lives in the first forlorn 
hope to reach the bottom of the shaft. 

In the work of rescue Dr. Taylor gives ! 
full credit to the three young men attached 
to the rescue service of the United States 
Geological Survey. These were J. W. Call, 
a graduate of the University of West Vir- 
ginia; George S. Rice, a graduate of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and R. Y. 
Williams, a graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity, all of them trained at the Columbia 
School of Mines. 


“ Book-miners” the other miners call them, 
when impatient with their tests of temperature 
and gas, the deadly “black damp” and the 
deadlier “ white damp.” But when they buckled 
on their oxygen breathing helmets, which were 
used here for the first time in America, and 
when they were the first to swing themselves 
over the brink of the smoking shafts and go 


down on the temporary float and in the swaying 
bucket, where no man could breathe who had 
not the apparatus and training with which 
science had equipped them, they became the 
heroes of the second “ forlorn hope.” Their 
heroism in making the first descents after the 
sealing of the mine was the more noteworthy 
from the fact that although it was against their 
judgment to make the attempt at the time, yet 
when the majority of their confréres decided 
that it ought to be made, these three men were 
the first to volunteer and to make the hazardous 
dash to the depths. At this risk of their lives 
they proved that at less danger to others work 
could soon be begun without helmets. 


The work of the Chicago firemen, who 
had never been down in a mine before but 
who fought the smoldering, half-smothered 
fire which still blocked the way from the 
shaft to the tunnels on the second level, is 
also strongly commended. 

A dramatic moment came when after the 
wisest heads and the stoutest hearts had be- 
come hopeless during the days while the seal- 
ing of the mine smothered the flames, the 
Government rescuers reported the discovery 
of living men, who, under the lead of ex- 
perienced Scotch miners, had walled them- 
selves in from fire and gas. 


Then came the terrible alternations of- joy 
and sorrow, hope and despair, as the cage went 
down with relays of rescuers and came up with 
its grewsome burden of the dead or the nearly 
starved and smothered survivors who had been 
entombed a whole week. The fact that more 
bodies were not found and that over a score of 
living men were brought to the surface only in- 
creased the strain of suspense and the heart- 
rending conflict between ‘hope and despair. 
For what woman could save herself from the 
distracting question, Is my “man” coming up 
next time, or is he “down” among the, dead 
at the bottom? But when the almost unrecog- 
nizable bodies were brought up, one by one, and 
laid in a row in the open field, the iron entered 
the very soul, as all who ‘had not yet recovered 
their lost ones were compelled to file by to try 
to identify their own. 

In conclusion, Dr. Taylor declares that 
the supreme test by which the Illinois Legis- 
lature, as well as all the people of Illinois 
and other States, will be judged, is the in- 
telligence and justice of their laws for the 
protection of life from preventable risks, and 
not less for the legal compensation of those 
who suffer from unavoidable casualties. 

Public sentiment, long since abroad and more 
and more at home, insists upon charging up to 
every industry the human as well as the mate- 
rial cost of its own product. The police power 


of the State is being exercised in legally com- 
pelling each industry to assume all its own 
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THE CHERRY MINE DISASTER—FRIENDS AND RELATIVES OF THE ENTOMBED MINERS 
WAITING FOR NEWS AT THE MINE ENTRANCE 


risks and pay its own costs. It is a humiliating 
fact that in America more than in any other in- 
dustrial country labor has been left longest 
without the adequate protection of laws for the 
prevention of accidents and of occupational dis- 
ease, and employers always have been exposed 


to being mulcted for liability to damages under 
the common law, while speculative lawyers and 
casualty insurance companies have been allowed 
to share the profit and loss involved in the dam- 
ages nominally awarded the injured or the 
heirs of the dead. 


HOW ISLAM TEACHES ITS YOUNG 


* ONTINUING his interesting series of 

papers in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
on the schools of the Orient, M. Louis Ber- 
trand gives an account of the scholastic in- 
stitutions of the Mussulmans. He explains 
that it would be fairer, perhaps, to call them 
national schools, since, like those of the 
Christians and Israelites, they are open to 
Ottoman or Egyptian scholars of any con- 
fession; but he prefers, for the sake of clar- 
ity, to retain the designation Mussulman, be- 
cause they are directed by Mussulmans, and 
religious instruction forms the principal fea- 
ture of the curriculum. It should be pre- 
mised that M. Bertrand’s observations relate 
not to the universities and strictly Islamic 
schools, which perpetuate, even at this late 
date, the archaic methods of Arab pedagogy, 


but to “ the modest popular schools, in which 
the teaching staff is almost always clerical, 
and instruction is given to the children of 
each district in the rudiments of reading and 
writing. ” It should be added, however, that 
it is, if one may call it so, lay instruction, 
modeled more or less on Western methods, 
that, during the past half century, the Egyp- 
tians and the Turks have endeavored to ac- 
climatize among them. 

It appears that the educational system act- 
ually in operation in Egypt is inspired rather 
by Continental than by Anglo-Saxon meth- 
ods. 


It comprises primary and secondary schools,— 
the lycées or gymnasia—in which the complete 
course of study extends over eight years: four 
for primary and four for secondary studies. 
3esides these there are superior schools, which 
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take the place of the university; schools of law, 
medicine and pharmacy, civil engineering, and 
normal schools. Progression from one school 
to another is dependent upon the results of 
quarterly and annual examinations; and at the 
close of the first four years successful students 
at the general examinations receive a certificate 
of primary studies which entitles them to enter 
the secondary schools. In these schools also 
general examinations are held at the close of 
the second year, on passing which the scholars 
enter upon their third year, specializing in let- 
ters or science, as the case may be; and at the 
end of the fourth year certificates of secondary 
studies are awarded to successful students, 
without which admission to the superior schools 
cannot be obtained. Special schools devoted to 
agriculture, veterinary surgery, and the training 
of teachers, admit pupils on presentation of the 
primary certificate. This organization, it will 
be seen, rests largely upon the French and Eu- 
ropean systems; and as regards hygiene, games, 
and physical exercises, Egyptian pedagogy has 
borrowed extensively from Anglo-Saxon meth- 
ods. 

The great difference between the Mussul- 
man and Western programs is the entire ex- 
clusion from the former of Latin and Greek. 
These two dead languages are replaced by 
literary Arabic. But this also is a dead lan- 
guage; and the students as a rule care so 

little for its study that, were it optional, it 

would in a very short time be abandoned. 
At present in Egypt foreign languages form 
the solid base of literary instruction,—Eng- 
lish and French. 

Two prominent features of this pedagogic 
system are to be noted,—each pupil pays for 
his education, and diplomas are granted only 
as the result of public examinations. 

M. Bertrand describes a visit made by him 
to a private school founded by Mustafa 
Kamel at Cairo in 1889: 


The pupils were the children of shopkeepers 


and artisans, and they had a very easy manner. ° 


Save for the tarboosh I might have thought I 
was inspecting one of the schools of our Own 
towns. As we entered the infant class the pupils 
were reciting the Koran. In the middle section 
an Egyptian professor was giving a lesson in 
English. A lesson in gecgraphy followed, the 
scholars being asked to indicate on the map 
towns, rivers, mountains, etc. They acquitted 
themselves creditably. As I was examining in- 
tently the features of some of the pupils a sus- 
picion crossed my mind. “ Are these little Mus- 
sulmans?” I inquired. “No! this one is a 
Copt.” “And the other?” “He is an Israel- 


Doubtless both of these children were Egyp- 
tians also. Still, in this Mussulman school I 
should have preferred to hear other brilliant 
pupils than Christians and Jews. 


In Turkey an analogous system of public 
education has long been introduced. Here 
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also there is a modern system of instruction 
regularly organized,—primary and secondary 
schools, superior schools, special military 
schools, and schools of arts and handicrafts. 
But the greater number of these drag out 
such a feeble existence that, as far as their 
influence is concerned, they might not exist 
at all. It is the Turks themselves who say 
this. We are forced to believe them, says 
M. Berttand; for the schools are closed to 
us as tightly as certain mosques. 


At Constantinople, in consequence, I had con- 
tented myself with admiring the fagade of the 
school of military medicine. Here, in Syria, 
far from the center of the empire, in a province 
where administrative rigors are somewhat re- 
laxed, it will be easy, I thought, for me to enter 
an Ottoman school. It proved an illusion! At 
Beirut all I saw of the college was the wails. 


. . . At Jerusalem I was informed sub rosa 


of the existence of a normal school for girls; 
but it was evident that I had as little chance to 
enter it as a harem; and I concluded that it was 
not worth the trouble to ascertain where it was 
to be found. 


After having given up all hope of being 
able to visit a school in the Holy City, M. 
Bertrand was gratified by the unlooked-for 
opportunity of inspecting a secondary institu- 
tion, the director of which was a Mussul- 
man of Cypriote origin, more cultivated, 
more open, and more liberal than the aver- 
age of Turkish functionaries. The pupils 
were not particularly well-behaved. One of 
them recited some Turkish verses; another, 
a fable of La Fontaine’s. ‘The visitor ex- 
changed with difficulty two or three French 
phrases with certain scholars selected by- the 
teacher. A few days later M. Bertrand vis- 
ited a school founded and maintained by a 
mullah,—a religious Mussulman,—who had 
been won over to the cause of European cul- 
ture. 

In spite of these efforts, individual or col- 
lective, notwithstanding the declarations of 
a love for knowledge with which the re- 
formist press greets one both in Egypt and 
in Turkey, M. Bertrand cannot convince 
himself that Mussulmans, taken in the mass, 
have any strong or resolute desire for in- 
struction on European lines. In reality the 
people “are in accord with the Mussulman 
clergy in resisting the invasion of European 
ideas.” The problem of Mussulman educa- 
tion would be singularly simplified if Egypt 
and Turkey were countries somewhat more 
homogeneous, as the countries of Europe. 
Unfortunately ethnic unity does not exist in 
the Orient. 
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The New Egyptian Uni- = 
versity 

One of the youngest 
born educational institu- 
tions of the East is the 
Egyptian University of 
Cairo. It was formally 
opened little more than a 
year ago, and already the 
number of students has 
doubled. Its founder,— 
of whom further mention 
follows below,—imbued 
with the idea of “ Egypt’s 
civil and political regen- 
eration, evolved. a plan 
for an establishment de- 
voted to higher culture, 
where the splendid records 
of the past should be 











called out from ages of 
silence, where the .ances- 
tral histories should be re- 
vived from the old classics, 
and this in the original tongue, but where, 
at the same time, the spirit and the develop- 
ment of other races should be studied through 
the medium of the new languages.” 

From an Egyptian point of view, French 
or German as spoken and written to-day 
might naturally enough be looked upon as an 
upstart language. The ancient Moslem ideals 
and traditions are, however, being perpetu- 
ated to the exclusion of modern thought and 
methods, both in spirit and in form, at an- 
other Cairo seat of learning, the mosk and 
university of El Azhar, said to have first 
opened its doors a thousand years ago. The 
existence of the new academical house seems 
due to the initiative of His Khedivial High- 
ness Ahmed Fuad Pasha, a member of the 
reigning family, or, to be quite exact, the 
vice-reigning family, since Egypt is officially 
a Turkish dependency. Fuad Pasha, so one 
learns from the Roman Nuova Antologia, is 
not only the founder of the Egyptian Uni- 
versity of Cairo but its “ effective President,” 
a number of wealthy and munificent Egyp- 
tians having subscribed to its endowment. 

The English administrative element in 
Egypt regard this educational movement, 
with its nationalistic- tendencies, as not only 
dangerous but seditious. ‘The courses were 
at first given in different languages, some in 
English, others in French, and others yet in 
Arabic. But it has been determined by 
Prince Fuad that “ whereas it is desirable to 
free the young students of Egypt from the 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF EGYPT, RECENTLY OPENED IN 
CAIRO UNDER NATIVE MANAGEMENT 


yoke of foreign speech, in the acquisition of ! 
higher culture, all instruction will eventu- 
ally be given in Arabic only,”—cheerless 
news for believers in the maxim Egypt for 
the English. Meanwhile, ambitious youths 
are preparing themselves at European insti- 
tutions to teach their countrymen whatever 
that newer. world has to offer, one of them, 
for instance, at the late Professor Lom- 
broso’s Turin school of criminal anthro- 
pology. Admission to this Eastern university 
is by no means restricted to Mussulmans, 
but is granted “to every one asking regular 
enrollment as student or auditor, of what- 
ever nationality or whatever faith and creed.” 
To show that no want of liberality attaches 
to Prince Fuad’s conception, the author of 
the article moreover tells us that there are 
opportunities for female students at this uni- 
versity. He adds, however, that the Egyp- 
tian women are not taking to the notion of 
thus abandoning the langorous life of their 
scented harems. 

In the article in the Nuova Antologia to 
which we have already referred,—and which 
is published anonymously,—there is also 
given a summary of the hopes and expecta- 
tions of the projectors of this new university. 
“Young Egypt,” according to the writer, has 
ambitions with which even the new Orient is 
unfamiliar. For, to quote the words of Ismail 
Pasha in characterizing Egypt to a French 
diplomat: “ My country is no longer in 
Africa; we have become part of Europe.” 
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THE TURKEY: AMERICA’S NATIONAL 


O much has been said and written about 
the eagle in connection with matters 
political in the United States; it has become 
such a familiar figure in so many of our 
newspaper cartoons; we are apt to attach so 
great a potency to its mere scream as a terror 
to evil-doers in international: affairs; and its 
adoption as a national emblem has seemed to 
indicate so exclusive a right in the bird, that 
the majority of persons, if asked to name 
the principal indigenous bird of this country, 
would unhesitatingly reply, “ The American 
eagle.” But they would be wrong. As a 
writer in the Bulletin of the International 
Union of the American Republics points 
out: 

The far-famed eagle represents its species 
as simply a first cousin in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but the aguila family has occupied the 
whole earth from time immemorial. The eagle 
was indicative of the 
advances of the Ro- 
man Empire. It was 
known in China for 
ages. To-day it 
graces the standards 
of Russia, of Ger- 
many, and of several 
other great world- 
powers. 

The one truly 
American bird is 
our friend the tur- 
key. It is indige- 
nous to America. 

Among the abor- 
iginal inhabitants it 
was a favorite fowl; 
wherever their corn 





THE TURKEY IN PIC- 





or maize was grown TURE WRITING OF 
the turkey also grew THE NORTH 
and thrived; like AMERICAN 
corn, the turkey was INDIANS 


discovered by _ the 
earliest European ad- 
venturers and _ set- 
tlers, and by them 
sent home as trophies 
of the chase. Since 
then the turkey, fol- 
lowing Indian corn, 
which it dearly loves 
as food, has been 
carried to all the 
corners of the earth, 
to embellish the farm, 
and to add another 
factor to the many 
contributed for man’s 
enjoyment by 
America. 


(Whatever means the 
aboriginal inhabitants 
of North America 
adopted to record infor- 
mation was by rude in- 
scriptions on wood or 
stone. This curious 
presentation of a_ tur- 
key was meant to con- 
vey the idea that the 
bird was abundant in 
that particular neigh- 
borhood. It is a rare 
specimen of native 
character writing, pre- 
served in the Bureau of 
Ethnology of the Na- 
tional Museum) 








A FINE SPECIMEN OF THE CHRISTMAS BIRD 


When Coronado explored the region west 
of the Mississippi, he and his companions 
were especially attracted to the large num- 
bers of turkeys that they saw in the Indian 
villages. Many of them were domesticated ; 
but large flocks were in the wild state. Even 
earlier than this, Cortes and his followers 
in Mexico had found turkeys more common 
than any other kind of poultry. That the 
Aztecs knew the bird is shown by the very 
name of it in Mexican, huajolote. Indeed, 
in certain parts of the country it was wor- 
shiped. In the Bureau of American Ethnology 
at Washington there is a rare specimen resi- 
dent in that particular neighborhood. The 
Zuni Indians, who knew the bird from their 
earliest history, have the following curious 
legend about the turkey, which links the 
New World with the Old-World account 
of the Deluge: 

_The world was at one time covered by a ter- 

rible flood of water. The turkey became weary 
of constant flying and decided, against the ad- 
vice of companions and even of the gods, to 
land wherever opportunity offered. The bird 
settled in the mud, and when he tried to rise 
again the feathers could be released only by a 
mighty pull. Some of the mud stuck to the 
feathers, making a spot on them, and this mark 
has ever since remained as a sign of the turkey’s 
disobedience both of common sense and divine 
command. 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
wild turkey of America is the progenitor of 
turkeys the world over; but some scientists 
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A FLOCK OF “BARNYARD” TURKEYS 


favor the view that our domestic bird is de- 
scended from a variety indigenous to the 
West Indies. It is, however, generally 
agreed that all turkeys have descended “ in 
some way or other from the three kinds 
known to-day as the North American, the 
Mexican, and the Honduras or Ocellated 
varieties.” For the benefit of those of our 
readers who are familiar with the bird only 
when it is ‘smoking on the board,” as the 


poet Gay says, we append the following 


brief description of the three kinds: 


The colors of the North American turkey are 
black, beautifully shaded with a rich bronze, the 
breast plumage being dark bronze, illuminated 
with a lustrous finish of coppery gold. F 
The full-grown, healthy bird is a beautiful pic- 
ture of bronze, black, copper and gold. The 
Mexican turkey, wild throughout that republic, 
is short in shank, the feathers of its body are 
metallic black, shaded only slightly with bronze, 
while all its feathers are tipped with white. 
‘ It is thought that the white markings of 
its plumage appear in the variety known as the 
Narragansett domestic turkey. The Honduras 
turkey is scattered well over most of Central 
America. It is extremely wild, and its 
coloring is the most beautiful of all the family. 
The head and neck are naked, and no breast 
tuft is present. The ground color of the plu- 
mage is a beautiful bronze-green, banded with 
gold-bronze, blue, and red, with some bands of 
brilliant black. The name “ Ocellated” is given 
to it on account of the large spots on the longer 
feathers, giving them a fanciful resemblance to 
Cves: 

In the United States there are raised six 
standard varieties,—the Bronze, Narragansett, 
Buff, Slate, White, and Black. The chief dif- 
ferences are in size and color of plumage. 


Turkeys were carried to the Old World 
by the earlier discoverers as “trophies of 
the New World.” Cortes took specimens 


to Spain in 1520: to-day, in Madrid, tur- 
keys are offered for sale in the very square 
in which were held the autos de fe of the 
Inquisition. In England the bird was in- 
troduced in 1524. ‘These descendants of the 
parent stock were carried back again to New 
England, where they were crossed with the 
original turkey and began the breed that 
has spread from one end of the country to 
the other. The fowl was long in reaching 
France; for the first mention of it in history 
is in connection with the wedding of Charles 
IX. and Elizabeth of Austria (June 27, 
1570). 

As to the distribution of the turkey in the 
United States, we are informed that Texas 
headed the list of States producing the fowl 
at the date of the census of 1900. Then 
came Missouri, Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, and In- 
diana. Rhode Island is noted for the excel- 
lence of the breed and the study given to the 
towl, both as a scientific and commercial ob- 
ject. Although turkey raising is not a simple 
matter, the bird requiring more space than is 
found in a small farm, yet satisfactory profit 
is the general reward if proper attention is 
given to the business; and it is as simple to 
raise turkeys of superior quality as it is to 
raise those of inferior quality. 

Contrary to the general opinion on the 
subject, it appears from the Bulletin that 
there is really a scarcity of turkeys compared 
with the population of the United States. 
It is estimated that there are about 9,000,000 
turkeys in this country,—less than one bird 
for every nine persons. This,—reckoning 
the standard weight of a bird at 12 to 36 
pounds, of which only one-half is available 
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as food,—the Bulletin considers is “ scarcely 
enough turkey meat to go around.” It adds: 
“Until the growers provide the country 


more bountifully some one must socn do 
without this luxury for the great national 
holidays of Thanksgiving and Christmas.” 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF RAILWAY ENTER- 
PRISE IN CHINA 


‘THE participation of the United States 

in the loan for the Hankow-Canton 
and Hankow-Szechuen railways has awak- 
ened in this country much interest in railway 
enterprise in the new China. It therefore 
seems opportune to note the existing status 
of Chinese railways as described by one who 
is exceptionally well qualified to deal with 
the subject. Mr. K. Haraguchi, who con- 
tributes to a recent issue of the Taiyo 
(Tokio) an article on the railways in China, 
has for several years been an engineering ad- 
viser to the late Grand Councillor Chang 
Chih-tung and superintended the construc- 
tion of several railways in Hunan and Hupeh 
while the now deceased Chinese statesman 
was viceroy of those two provinces. Natu- 
rally, Mr. Haraguchi is thoroughly conver- 
sant with the present condition of railway 
enterprise in China. 

As is well known, the genesis of Chinese 
railways dates back to 1876, when several 
enterprising Britishers constructed a line con- 
necting Shanghai with the Woosung anchor- 
age. But the undertaking was much ahead 
of its time, and the popular superstition of 
Fungshui was so strong that the line was de- 
molished shortly afterwards, its materials 
being conveyed to Formosa, where they 
were dumped on the beach and there al- 
lowed to remain until stolen or rendered 
useless by continued neglect. Mr. Hara- 
guchi thinks that in this particular case this 
superstitious doctrine did China good rather 
than harm, for had the Woosung road, with 
a narrow gauge of only 2 feet 6 inches, been 
allowed to remain unmolested more lines 
would, in his opinion, have been built after 
the same model until it would have become 
dificult to convert them into the standard 
gauge, which was absolutely necessary if the 
Chinese railway system was to become com- 
mercially important. When in 1881 the 
Chinese Government. at the suggestion of 
the British engineer, Mr. C. W. Kinder, de- 
cided to build a line between the coal mines 
at Tongshan and Tientsin, it adopted a stand- 
ard gauge of 4 feet 81% inches. 

With these preliminary remarks Mr. 


Haraguchi enters into an enumeration of 
the Chinese railways already constructed and 
under operation, giving their respective capi- 
talizations (the Japanese yen equaling -ap- 
proximately half a dollar) and actual con- 
ditions of traffic: 


(1) The Peking-Mukden railway has a length 
of 600 miles. Its capital is estimated at about 
48,600,000 yen, half of which was borrowed from 
England. This line yielded a net profit of 
4,000,000 yen last year. (2) The Peking-Han- 
kow railway, totaling 754 miles, has a capital 
of 78,150,000 yen, most of which was supplied 
by a British-French syndicate. Its net profit for 
the past year amounted to some 5,730,000 yen. 
(3) The Taokou-Tzechoufu railway is a branch 
of the Peking-Hankow system, and has a mile- 
age of 94. Its capital is 8,730,000 yen, most of 
which is of British origin. The traffic report 
for this line for the past year shows a deficit of 
300,000 yen. (4) The Pingsiang-Chuchow rail- 
way is 64 miles long, and was built with a capi- 
tal of 4,170,000 yen. The net profit of this line 
“last year was 119,000 yen. (5) The Kaifeng 
branch of the Peking-Hankow railway is 115 
miles in length. Its capital is 19,410,006 yen, 
most of which is of Belgian origin. This line 
is not yet.upon a paying basis. (6) The Chen- 
ting-Taiyuanfu railway, with a length of 151 
miles, is another branch of the Peking-Hankow 
system. Its capital, mostly Russian, is esti- 
mated at 21,970,000 yen. (7) The Shanghai- 
Nanking railway, which is 205 miles long, was 
built with a capital of 43,090,000 yen, most of 
which was furnished by British capitalists. This 

line, though not yet upon a paying basis, prom- 

ises soon to become one of the most important 
in Southern China. (8) The Peking-Kalgan 
road, just opened to traffic, marks a new era 
in the history of Chinese railways, for it was 
built by Chinese engineers with Chinese capital. 
It is 125 miles long. 

Adding to the above lines the already con- 
structed portions of the Shanghai-Ningpo and 
Hankow-Canton railways, aggregating some 
125 miles, and the 500 miles of the German 
railway in Shantung, the Chinese railways 
of to-day total some 2500 miles, which is not 
more than half the mileage of those of Japan. 
In Mr. Haraguchi’s estimate, outlays on 
Chinese railways are invariably too heavy. 
This is perhaps due to the undesirable prac- 
tices generally prevailing among the native 
officials entrusted with the construction of 
these lines. 
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THE GYROSCOPIG MONORAILROAD 


N Tue Review or Reviews for August, 
1908, there appeared a description of 
several applications of the gyroscopic princi- 
ple, including the Brennan monorail. The 
recent exhibition of Mr. Brennan’s inven- 
tion before the Royal Society of England 
has confirmed in almost every particular the 
remarkable promises made on the occasion 
of the first exhibition, held under the same 
auspices in 1907. At that time Mr. Bren- 
nan exhibited a small car, which traveled on 
a single rail or cableway and kept its 
equilibrium perfectly even while rounding 
curves and when its load was shifted from 
one side to the other. This equilibrium was 
preserved by means of a pair of wheels that 
were rotated at high speed in opposite 
directions. Just as a top is kept from falling 
while spinning at high speed, these rotating 
wheels prevented the car from toppling over. 
It was nothing more nor less than the princi- 
ple of the gyroscope, long understood by 
physicists, but not yet a matter of popular 
knowledge. Experts freely predicted a revo- 
lution in railroad practice. 
In the Scientific American for November 
27, 1909, it is stated that since the first ex- 
hibition of his gyroscopic car Mr. Brennan 








has been at work developing details which 
would permit of using the same principle on 
a much larger car suitable for carrying 
heavy loads. The car exhibited in Novem- 
ber last before the Royal Society was fourteen 
feet long, thirteen feet high, and ten feet 
wide. It weighed twenty-two tons. Carry- 
ing a load of forty passengers, the car 
traveled on a single rail around a circular 
track 220 yards in circumference. ‘The bal- 
ance was perfectly kept by means of two 
gyroscopes, weighing three-quarters of a ton 
each and revolving at a speed of 3000 revo- 
lutions per minte. The wheels were in- 
cased and ran in a vacuum so as to reduce 
friction to a minimum. A gasolene engine 
was used, to keep the gyroscope spinning and 
also to propel the car. Attempts were made 
to destroy the equilibrium by shifting the 
passengers suddenly from one side to the 
other, but the gyroscope wheels when sub- 
jected to this severe test restored the bal- 
ance at once. ‘The precessional action that 
always accompanies the gyroscopic motion 
was overcome by means of friction devices. 
The advantage of using a monorail is that 
the cost of construction is considerably less ; 
but in addition to this there is the fact that 











THE BRENNAN MONORAIL CAR USED FOR RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLAND 
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a slight deviation from a true line would re- 
sult in no damage, whereas when two par- 
allel tracks are used they must both be kept 
perfectly parallel and in perfect alignment. 
Otherwise the car will run off the track or 
will rock violently if one side dips below the 
other. Thus a double-rail track is more 
difficult to keep in repair than two monorails, 
for the reason that the two rails are interde- 


pendent and variation in one must not take 
place. without a corresponding variation in 
the other. In rounding curves there is 
always danger of spreading the tracks where 
a double-rail track is used, while with a mono- 
rail line should the side thrust be sufficient 
to shift the rail there would be no tendency 
on the part of the car wheels to leave the 


‘track. 





THE MODERN “CLAMOR OF NATIONALITIES” 


DESPITE the undisputed growth of im- 

perialism and the constant accretion of 
vast empires, there are not wanting signs 
(says Albert Wirth, writing in the Neue 
Rundschau) that this is pre-eminently the 
day of nationalism. Herr Wirth, who is a 
well-known German journalist and traveler, 
has recently returned from an extended jour- 
ney throughout the civilized world. He is 
firmly convinced that the smaller nationali- 
ties of the earth are more in evidence to-day 
than ever before. Here is some of his testi- 
mony: 


In 1905 the Russian Poles awoke and gained 
self-consciousness, but at the same time the 
Lithuanians also awoke. All at once the Lithu- 
anians possessed a number of newspapers and 
an abundance of national leagues. They al- 
ready demand the use of the Lithuanian lan- 
guage in the church. The Poles are against it, 
but the Russians, who at an earlier time op- 
pressed both Lithuanians+«and Poles, now aid 
the weaker party, the Lithuanians. Divide e! 
impera. Further down in the south 
Great Russians, Ruthenians, and Poles fight one 
another, and all of .them together are against 
the Jew and the German. 


Such dissensions, however, exist, the Ger- 
man writer continues, because they are not 
the result of sophistic diplomats; they are an 
elemental phenomenon. 


A phenomenon of that nature may, of course, 
be diplomatically utilized or ignored. It is a 
phenomenon that may be observed in Protes- 
tant South Africa and in Catholic Brazil, in the 
Christian world as well as in the Buddhistic 
and Mohammedan world; in short, in all parts 
of the globe. Australia is prejudiced against 
the yellow race and the Hawaiian Kanakas and 
has excluded Dalmatian vineyard laborers. She 
received the North American fleet with the 
greatest enthusiasm, as an aid against the dan- 
gerous Japanese and their immigration. She 
sees with the greatest displeasure that some of 
her white subjects already serve under Chinese 
employers. Between the Boers and the Eng- 
lishmen the dissension disappeared with aston- 
ishing rapidity because both are threatened by 
the “black peril.” In South America there is 


going on a struggle between indigenous whites 
and white immigrants. Then there exists a rup- 
ture also between white and colored people, 
more pronounced in the northern part. There 
is finally a war on between education and bar- 
barism, Plone the civilization of the culti- 
vated plain and the wildness of the jungle, 
marsh, and mountain. Language is of lesser 
influence here than elsewhere. The Luso-Bra- 
zilian is hardly less prejudiced against the 
Portuguese than against the Italians and Ger- 
mans; the inhabitant of Chile despises Span- 
iards, Swiss, and Frenchmen in an equa! man- 
ner. With the Indians the indigenous people 
are mostly not on bad terms, since President 
Juarez of Mexico was a full blooded Indian, 
and in the veins of many noble people of Chile 
flow the blood of Araucanos: the Gauchos of 
the Argentine Republic are half-Indian. 


In the United States, Herr Wirth con- 
tends, the conflict of nationalities is a char- 
acteristic of the State. 


It is observed recently that nationalism in the 
United States is on the increase. Germans, 
Irishmen, negroes, have all become more con- 
scious of their individualities than at any pre- 
vious time. To a great extent that is a conse- 
quence of the new colonial and imperialistic 
policy; at the same time a consequence of the 
natural alienation from England. I have ob- 
served that in mixed marriages, where the wife 
is a Spaniard, the children learn Spanish better 
or exclusively. I have met Irishmen and ne- 
groes who spoke German fluently, having grown 
up in Pennsylvania. In Canada the French can- 
not be destroyed, as their number, two mil- 
lions and a quarter, is not exceeded by that of 
the English. Consequently the French feel very 
comfortable, especially as even their Premier, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, came from their midst. 
They have not the least desire to join the 
Union, for they would be crushed, while now 
their privileges are respected; that is the inner- 
most reason of their loyalty. Otherwise they 
have no liking for the Fnelish, especially as 
they are extremely eager Catholics. 


In France, three-quarters of a million 
Bretons and some hundred thousand Basques 
and Corsicans stand aloof from the general 
body. 


In Spain, Catalonians and Castilians are sepa- 
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rated by a deep gulf. In Belgium, Walloons and 
Flemish struggle against each other. In Ger- 
many there are even three kinds of national 
enemies: The. Frenchmen of Lorraine, the 


Danes and the Poles, besides some minor ones, . 


—Mazurs and Lithuanians. In Austria, Russia, 
and Turkey the struggle of nationalities is an 
everyday phenomenon, but even Scandinavia, 
peaceable as she is, has gone through similar 
experiences. - Northern Europe, with its thin 
population, has preserved three or even four 
(Iceland) national types. 


In Persia, Kurds, Armenians, Arabs, inhabit- 
ants of Beluchistan and Tatars of Aderbeijan; 
in India, Siam, China, Siberia,—everywhere 
there is extreme disruption. Japan has a hard 
nut to crack in Formosa, being in a minority 
(1 to 60) against the Chinese and the Chinaized 
folk. Korea only has experienced no inner dis- 
ruption and also no Irredentism, although she 
is filled with great indignation against the Japa- 
nese invasion. I am inclined to think that the 
granite-like, strong peculiarity of the- Koreans 
will gain the victory. 





LITERARY MEN AND THEIR WIVES 


D2 men of genius make good husbands? 
In an article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After Mr. Sidney Low answers this 
question with a decided “No!” He sug- 
gests various reasons why they do not as a 
matter of fact and why they ought not in 
the interest of the race itself. First, as to the 
matter of fact, is it not true that the great 
writer either does not marry, or, if he does 
marry, the union turns out badly? 

In order to prove his case Mr. Low takes 
a list of sixty-eight distinguished writers of 
the English language. Of these twenty-five 
never married at all; of the remaining forty- 
three, twenty were fairly satisfactory and 
twenty-three were unfortunate and sometimes 
disastrous. He finds the same result follow 
from the examination of the lives of distin- 
guished women of letters. 

The following is an analysis of his list. 
Unhappy marriages: Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Pepys, Swift, Addison, Sterne, Bos- 
well, Burns, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Haz- 
litt, Lytton, Carlyle, Ruskin, Landor, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Rossetti, Fitzgerald. Note 
that Mr. Low includes among the unhappy 
marriages those in which the husbands, like 
Boswell and Burns, were unfaithful to their 
wives. The wives of Shelley and Rossetti 
committed suicide. The wives of Southey and 
Thackeray became insane. 

The happily married in the list are as fol- 
lows: Bunyan, Defoe, Steele, Fielding, Smol- 
lett, Johnson, Sheridan, Crabbe, Words- 
worth, Scott, Leigh Hunt, Moore, De Quin- 
cey, Darwin, Froude, Matthew Arnold, 
Kingsley, Tennyson, Browning, and William 
Morris. It is difficult to understand on what 
principle Mr. Low divides the sheep from 
the goats. 

Scott is said to have mafried “ not quite 
sympathetically,’ Leigh Hunt married “ not 
quite happily.” Sheridan, who was certainly 


not a model of fidelity, is said to have “ mar- 
ried not unhappily.” Mr. Low suggests that 
Johnson’s marriage was unfortunate because 
his friends and contemporaries regarded it as 
grotesque. But, surely, what the neighbors 
say is no test of the success or failure of a 
marriage. Johnson himself was more than 
satisfied with his wife. 

The following is Mr. Low’s list of men of 
letters who did not marry: Hobbes, Newton, 
Locke, Congreve, Otway, Pope, Prior, Rich- 
ardson, James Thomson, Gray, Hume, Adam 
Smith, Goldsmith, Gibbon, Cowper, Ben- 
tham, Keats, Charles Lamb, Macaulay, New- 
man, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, 
Charles Reade, James Thomson (B.V.), and 
Walter Pater. ‘The list, whatever criticism 
may be passed upon it, is very interesting and 
suggestive. 

Mr. Low raises the question whether fail- 
ure in matrimony is the penalty of eminence 
generally or merely of literary eminence ; and 
then proceeds to discuss the question as to 
the causes of the comparative failure of the 
marriages of men of letters. He puts for- 
ward, with some plausibility, the theory of a 
friend of his, that this failure is simply 
due to the fact that they see too much of each 
other. A literary man lives in the house all 
day, and, therefore, he and his wife see too 
much of each other. If Mr. Carlyle had 
been compelled to attend at an office from 
ten to four o’clock daily Mrs. Carlyle might 
have been a happier woman. People who are 
always together get on each other’s nerves in 
time; a good deal of voluntary short separa- 
tion is the best prescription for avoiding a 
judicial separation and divorce. 

Mr. Low finds consolation in thinking that 
the domestic unhappiness in genius may 
be a device of Nature to guard against 
the premature production of a race of 
“ supermen.” 
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CURING DISEASE BY COLOR AND MUSIC 


p | ‘HERE have been published recently, in 

La Revue (Paris), a number of articles 
dealing with the effect upon the nervous sys- 
tem of the various colors and the different 
musical tones. The author mentions some of 
the accepted facts relating to the soothing 
effect upon nervous individuals of some col- 
ors and of some music, and gives it as his 
opinion that the scientist and the educator of 
the future, by means of apparatus compara- 
tively easy of invention, will prescribe meth- 
ods of treatment and courses of study for 
such persons far in advance of those of the 
present day. 

Red, for éxample, says this writer, is an 
excitant. Orange and yellow, however, ex- 
cite in a much less degree. Violet, indigo, 
and blue are of calming effect. Green is said 
to convey tranquil joy,—a sense of peace. 
Chromotherapy is a science based on the ef- 
fect of colored light on the human body. To 
summarize the article in question: 

In neurasthenia, or nervous prostration, the 
effects of the colored light treatment are espe- 
cially encouraging when the light is applied pro- 
gressively and without abrupt change, and when 
the patient under treatment is placed under the 
rays of colored light during a given time. In 
all cases the light must be of the color favorable 
to counteraction of the disease to be treated, 
and as an excess of light augments neurasthenia 
care must be taken to control the force of the 
rays. The most notable experiments have been 
made in the tropics. Deschamps, the close 
French student and scientist, states that the first 
effect of an increase of light is to augment the 
activity of the subject, but that the nervous 
system is affected almost at once. Victims of 
obesity are the first to prove the bad effects of 
an excess of light. Blondes are more affected 
by light and color than brunettes. Neuras- 
thenics ought to avoid bright colored light in 
their living rooms. Curtains and wall hangings 
should be of calming or otherwise favorable 
colors. Sufferers from nervous trouble of any 


_kind should be careful not to pass much time in 


a room papered or draped with red. They 
should paper and curtain their rooms with 
green, blue, and violet,—colors known to be of 
calming effect. Deschamps declares that experi- 
ments have proved that fits of impatience or of 
melancholia may be singularly moderated, if not 
wholly corrected, by accommodating the wall 
paper and hangings of the living rooms of 
sufferers from nervous disorders to the tem- 
peraments of the subjects. 


The effects of music upon the human be- 
ing are known to be as decided as the effects 
of color. Schopenhauer, as well as Herbert 
Spencer, searched in vain for an explanation 
of the effects of music on the physical emo- 
tions. We quote from the Revue here: 


It is undeniable that there are many more who 
are moved by the influence of music than who 
are sensible to the beauty of color, or than are 
capable of telling the difference in shades of 
color. And yet the effect of color is more gen- 
erally shown on the nerves of nervous people 
than the effect of music. Why is this so? 
Among the visitors to museums few are stirred 
to real feeling by a picture. Yet the same colors 
seen in the picture may have a direct physical 
influence on the one who is apparently least 
moved by the picture containing them. But old 
and young alike are thrilled by the passing 
trumpet or the drum. 


Music, like color, will perhaps be a medi- 
cal means of curing sickness. 


The brain receives the sound of music and 
the nervous system gets immediate relief from 
the perpetual noise, or combination of noises, 
which incessantly besieges it in Nature, and the 
sensation or impression-of relief becomes senti- 
ment or feeling. The master work of music is 
to relieve the mind bowed down by the weight 
of an atmosphere saturated with noise; and in 
this, the day of an excess of noise, science plans 
music among the recognized curative agents and 
calls it musicotherapy, as it calls color, the other 
powerful natural agent, chromotherapy. 

A practical application of the theories cov- 
ering sight and hearing—or the effects of 
color and music,—have been made in the re- 
cent experiments of the Dutch savant Van 
Biervliet, who believes that the most com- 
plex mental operations may be traced to 
methods of reasoning whose results depen ‘ 
upon the good action and the delicacy of the 
nervous system. He holds that sight (the 
sense signally affected by colors) and hearing 
(the sense signally affected by music) are 
the senses furnishing most nourishment to 
the intellectual faculties. Experiments made 
simultaneously upon a dozen people chosen 
haphazard from a public audience showed 
that the most intelligent, generally speaking, 
were the people who made best use of their 
eyes and ears. 

Professor Van Biervliet concludes that the 
science of psychometry,—or intellectual meas- 
urement or estimate,—may be based on the 
measure or appreciation of sight combined with 
the measure or appreciation of hearing; and 
that an apparatus covering at the same time data 
registered by the sight and data registered by 
the hearing may give means sufficient to obtain 
an exact estimate of the degree of intelligence 
of the subject under observation. Dr. Louis 
Martin, of the Pasteur Institute of Paris, ad- 
mits that in the case of the backward mental de- 
velopment of individuals who have acquired 
consciousness “of their intellectual faculties at 
an age relatively advanced, the results of the 
visual and the auditory experiments may be of 
great use. 
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THE FOOD PROBLEM IN PAST CENTURIES 


[N the second of a series of articles that 

Viscount Georges d’Avanel is now con- 
tributing to the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
the evolution of private expenditures for 
seven centuries, the question of nourish- 
ment is thoroughly discussed from as many 
points of view as the author’s acquaintance 
with reliable sources of information can ad- 
vance. ‘This particular article appears in 
the issue of the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
November 15, 1909. 

In the first part of this study the author 
shows very forcibly that in times past the 
French people did not eat as much or, with 
a few exceptions, as well as to-day. He 
says that while the great appetite of the 
ancient Gaulois so well illustrated in Rabe- 
lais’ works is largely a matter of legendary 
interest, their culinary hospitality reached a 
height quite unknown to the moderns. The 
great Condé, for example, to keep an open 
house worthy of his rank, actually bought 
food to the amount of four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

But especially interesting is that part of 
the article in which the author deals at 
length with the evolution of the cost of liv- 
ing in general and the price of food products 
in particular. 

We know, for instance, that as much as 
thirty dollars was paid for a ‘turkey until 
this bird was imported from America. As 
for butter, a writer of the sixteenth century 
states that “ Frenchmen used butter at their 
meals only in May ”; in Winter butter could 
not be had everywhere, and one dollar and a 
half a pound was not an unusual price paid 
for it in the cold season. Potatoes were 
raised in Ireland, England, and Russia long 
before they penetrated into France. It was 
thought that they were poisonous, and the 
law in condemning this vegetable held that 
it could cause leprosy. Potatoes were 
finally used during the reign of Louis XVI., 
but only to feed animals, and it was only 
in 1786 that Frenchmen began to think 
seriously about using potatoes in order to 
avoid the calamities of a possible famine. 
Rice was a rare thing throughout the Middle 
Ages and the average price paid for it was 
twenty-five cents a pound. Only fifty years 
ago the price of strawberries was so high 
that only the rich could have them, and in 
the fourteenth century no one else but princes 
could indulge in such things as a pome- 


granate or an orange, for which as much as 
a dollar apiece was paid regularly. 

As regards wine, the author states that 
the average Frenchman of to-day can at a 
smaller price have much better wine than the 
wealthy Frenchman of the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century, and this is made possible by 
the fact that wine is nowadays kept largely in 
bottles, while in the past only casks were used. 
Even at the table of Louis XV. wine was 
rarely served in bottles. The writer goes 
on to say that several beverages have gradu- 
ally disappeared and that even water has 
changed, since every city is now practically 
supplied with spring water. And in this con- 
nection he remarks that Parisians themselves 
about a hundred years ago were compelled to 
drink the often muddy water of the Seine, 
carried from house to house by over two 
thousand carriers. Yet, the author wisely 
adds, however bad such water was at two 
pennies a bucket, it was nevertheless quite 
less injurious to the health than is brandy 
to-day at two pennies the little glass. And 
here a statement is made to the effect that 
Paris is not, as it is commonly believed, in 
the front rank as regards the use of alco- 
holic drinks; in this respect the average con- 
sumption of the provinces is much larger. 
As a general rule excessive use of alcohol is 
almost wholly confined to the lower classes. 

The use of cocoa, which was imported by 
the Spaniards from Mexico in 1520, was 
even more vigorously opposed than the use 
of tea itself in France. Cardinal Richelieu, 
for instance, in a letter to his brother Al- 
phonse, says: “I cannot conceal from you 
my apprehension that the drug called choco- 
late, which you are using freely, may be 
harmful to your health, and I think that it 
would be better for you to have recourse to 
ordinary remedies.” Physicians went so far 
as to say that chocolate could cause a con- 
tinuous and mortal fever. It may be of in- 
terest to know that in the seventeenth cen- 
tury chocolate cost nearly $2.50 a pound. 

In conclusion the writer says that in order 
to provide the Frenchman of to-day with the 
good things he now enjoys, agriculture and 
industry had to be revolutionized, soil fer- 
tilizers discovered, the various species of 
plants and seeds acclimatized, and an im- 
mense number of mechanical devices in- 
vented. . . . In spite of all these 
changes and in spite of so much effort to- 
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ward better conditions, our present society 
is seemingly unconcerned with accomplished 
results, as was the case with our ancestors, 
for whom the food question was always of 
the most vital importance. 

Which proves after all that men are in- 
different to material progress as an end in 
itself, but highly interested in the progress 


of ideas. Even the masses take more pleas- 
ure in dreaming over some social change 
that, from the practical point of view, would 
not result in any material advantage, while 
the actual gains of society leave them in- 
different. Effort is therefore far more 
worthy than results because effort is thought 
and results are matter. 


WHY NOT EDUCATION ON THE SEX QUESTION? 


It has always been the popular belief and 

practice that children should be brought 
up without being taught specifically how 
they came into existence. It has been gen- 
erally held that the functions of generation, 
the processes of maternity, and all facts per- 
taining to the sexual side of human life ought 
to be kept out of the juvenile mental pur- 
view. Parents and pedagogues alike have 
been accustomed to attempt excluding this 
whole subject from youthful knowledge, 
leaving their offspring, or pupils, to acquire 
information concerning it as best they might. 

From the desirability of that system only 
a few people dissent. One of them, Pio 
Foa, a member of Italy’s Upper Chamber, 
publishes his opinions in the Nuova An- 
tologia (Rome). 

I do not believe, with Forster, that sexual 
education ought to be deferred until a child is 
ten or eleven years old, but that attention should 
be paid to this from the very first, and_ that 
from the day it begins asking where children 
come from it should be given answers which 
do not distort the truth. To-day the pure source 
of lite is polluted by the false method of secrecy 
in education. A boy picks up some of the 
ugliest facts in the street, which prompts him 
to disbelieve his mother; he thus loses his con- 
fidence in her, while growing up without the 
respect he might have had for the laws of 
nature and without ability for artless considera- 
tion of the multiplying of the species. . . . 
With children one ought always to be simple, 
frank, and sincere. 


Signor Foa, however, admits that not un- 
der all circumstances can the proper sort of 
sexual education be given at home. Among 
the lower classes, not only do thousands of 
mothers spend much of their time and 
strength on earning bread away from home, 
but the manner in which thousands of fam- 
ilies live in congested urban districts would 
nullify any admonitions, because of the 
promiscuous herding together of all ages. 


There, the first necessity is sanitary housing 
and instruction by the health authorities how 
to keep the houses in hygienic condition ; gar- 
dens and playgrounds, too, should in those 
cases be thought of. In fact, it is incumbent 
upon the schools to take up the matter. 


But the school of to-day is also full of 
prejudice; there also prevails the idea that the 
sexual instinct should be regarded as something 
unworthy, if not culpable; there, too, a ban is 
put upon all reference to the propagation of the 
race. Natural history is taught there without 
any recognition whatever of the sexual func- 
tions. Respiration, circulation, digestion, all are 
carefully explained, but the organs by which un- 
digested matter is removed from the body are 
not mentioned, because proper bringing up for- 
bids it, and because the region must not be too 
closely approached where the organs of genera- 
tion are situated, which,—so the school says,— 
do not exist. Anatomical plates for the school- 
room invariably represent beings with no sex. 
. . . Our young people learn of the existence 
of Mesopotamia, and they probably know by 
name the rivers running through central Asia, 
but they do not know what to Call certain parts 
of their own bodies, or what the functions of 
those parts may be. A Danish inspector of 
schools was quite right in asserting that if 
school children were taught at school how to. 
pronounce, as they might be other words, con- 
finement, pregnancy, semen, ovary, uterus, then 
these terms would soon lose their terror. The 
schools could impart knowledge of the wonder- 
ful phenomenon of the propagation of the spe- 
cies in a systematic and entirely chaste manner, 
in the course of lessons on vegetable and ani- 
mal life. It should not be treated separately, or 
given a place of exaggerated importance, but 
should be taken up, like any other phenomenon 
of nature, on due occasion. The master ought 
to teach his pupils to talk naturally about nat- 
ural things, and in a candid fashion, as well as 
in that spirit of reverence which the great mar- 
vels of nature inspire. 


The writer of this article, besides, dwells 
upon the great importance of parents teach- 
ing children to keep all parts of their bodizs 
clean and healthy, for the sake of the suc- 
ceeding generation. 








FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
NOTES ON APPLIED ECONOMICS OF THE MONTH 


A ‘‘NATURAL MONOPOLY’ AND ITS 
SUPERVISION 


THE small boy in blue who takes your 

telegrams to and from the office may 
be personally amusing or appealing. But he 
is uneconomic. You could save time by tele- 
phoning your messages direct to the man at 
the “ key,” explained President Vail, of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
last month. 

Since the “ Tel. & Tel.,” better known as 
the “ Bell” telephone combination, has just 
bought control of the Western Union Tele- 
graph, President Vail has a chance to demon- 
strate the economies of ‘phone and ’graph 
under one management. Half of the tele- 
graph “trunk” lines can be used for tele- 
phone messages and three-fourths of the 
telephone “ trunk ”’ lines can be used for tele- 
grams. 

When one considers that nearly all tele- 
phoning takes place in the day, but that a 
large volume of commercial wire business is 
sent at the cheaper “ night rates,” an enor- 
mous saving seems possible. Nobody wants 
to bother with two ’phones in his house or 
office, of course. 

Up to this point all may agree with Presi- 
dent Vail that the handling of messages over 
wires constitutes “‘ a natural monopoly.” But 
the “ Tel. & Tel.” is paying 8 per cent. on 
more than $250,000,000 already. Indepen- 
dent telegraph companies are conspicuous by 
their absence. With isolated exceptions, the 
independent ’phone companies have been re- 
porting little to their stockholders but com- 
plaints. 

Therefore, a committee of the New York 
Legislature was last month taking testimony 
from President Vail and others. ‘The evi- 
dence pointed to better service to the sub- 
scribers at the same cost as a result of more 
combination. But if the operation of the 
wires is to become a centralized or really pub- 
lic institution, then it would seem that the 
public ought to have some say as to rates and 
financing, through the public service commis- 
sions which keep just such oversight over 
the railroad companies. 


An opposite policy was declared in Michi- 
gan on the 10th of last month. The Supreme 
Court emphasized the refusal to let the tele- 
graphs and telephones in Michigan do busi- 
ness under a single head. “For more than a 
quarter of a century the Legislature has seen 
fit to keep separate these two lines of activ- 
ity. Wherever the telegraph line is, there, 
too, is the telephone. In the hands of the 
independent agencies it may well be that a 
healthy competition for the transmission of 
information by electricity will ensue.” 

Thus the passing or the prosperity of the 
little messenger boy in blue will indicate the 
tendency of government either to recognize 
and to control the tendency of capital to 
combine in larger units, or to oppose it. 

In Maryland a bill has just been completed 
by the Attorney General which, if passed, 
will put all the “ wires,” as well as the rails, 
both steam and electric, the water and gas 
mains, the refrigerating, heating, and power 
plants, under the supervision of the public’s 
representatives. The bill follows most close- 
ly the New York public utilities laws. It also 
has features from the similar laws of Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts, from the report of 
the commission which inquired into the mat- 
ter for the Connecticut Legislature last year, 
and from bills introduced into the legisla- 
tures of Ohio and New Jersey. 


THE OLD-FASHIONED TELEPHONE 


“cc 


N OWstha the siren song of the agent sell- 


ing stock in “ wireless” this and that 
can be heard in most rural sections cf the 
country, it would be interesting to compare the 
earnings and dividends of the wireless com- 
panies with those sending messages in the old- 
fashioned way. However, the comparison 
seem unavailable, owing to the reluctance of 
most “ wireless” concerns to furnish vulgar 
but necessary details,;—earnings, expenses, 
money received from stock sales as compared 
with the amount of stock outstanding, etc.,— 
in “ sworn” form, 
Look down the list of the fifty-odd stocks 
of telegraph, telephone, and cable companies 
handled on the London Exchange. Here are 
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companies in Denmark and in Egypt, in 
South America and in Spain; and the only 
one not paying a dividend is the one wire- 
less company represented ! 

Striking is the spread of the telephone from 
nothing thirty-three years ago, and from only 
a minor position as recently as eleven years 
ago, until to-day the wires for telephones are 
about nine times those for telegraphs in 
America. 

Within two years a single company, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph, has raised 
more than $90,000,000 on good terms, and 
through J. P. Morgan & Co., a firm not 
given to financing the obsolete. 

There is a Bell telephone to-day for every 
twenty people in the United States. ‘The 
earnings of the company last year were $1 40,- 
000,000, exceeded by few industrials, or rail- 
roads even. 

Such an aggrandizement points to public 
regulation, and therefore frightens some 
stockholders. They can observe, however, 
that the present management of the Tel. & 
Tel. has expressed itself as favoring super- 
vision, if intelligent. It is freer with pub- 
licity than most corporations. It has made 
and announced a valuation of the company’s 
physical property; the items added up to 
$547,000,000. With cash, securities, and sup- 
plies owned, etc., the total exceeds the com- 
pany’s $592,000,000 capitalization by some 
$85,000,000. Such “physical” items as 
State authorities have checked up have proved 
to be conservatively appraised. And no cap- 
ital whatever is made of good-will, patents, 
or the rights of way for which the company 
actually paid some $8,000,000. 


THE CONTROL OF BILLIONS 
66 I? will center the control of our money 

in the East.” ‘This comment upon 
the “central bank” plan, as brought before 
the public by Senator Aldrich’s speech-mak- 
ing trip, was to be found last month in 
many Middle Western and other news- 
papers. 

Only a few days later came a striking 
illustration of the way money is being con- 
centrated under the banking system we have 
at present. A $90,000,000 trust company, 
the Guaranty of New York, was purchased 
by a syndicate associated with members of 
the banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
A few days after that the news appeared 
that Mr. Morgan personally had bought the 
majority stock of the Equitable, a life in- 
surance company, whose assets of $472,000,- 
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ooo include the control of two more trust 
companies, the Mercantile and the Equitable, 
resources $68,000,000 and $63,000,000, re- 
spectively. 

The newspapermen fell busily to work 
figuring up how many financial institutions 
were now being managed in some degree of 
harmony with the very powerful Morgan 
banking firm. Following are the names 
widely mentioned in this connection. Some 
of them, at the head of the list, are under 
direct “ Morgan” control. Others, nearer 
the end, are discussed by the financial com- 
munity and its press as more or less “ asso- 
ciated with” or “influenced by ” members 
of that firm: 


Assets 
or resources. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society.... $472,339,508 
Equitable Trust Company.......... Be 
Mercantile Trust Company......... 
National Bank of Commerce........ 


Chase National Bank.............: 107,285,710 
Mechanics’ National Bank.......... 51,364,368 
National Copper Bank............. 40,307,764 


Liberty National Bank............ 
Bankers’ Trust Company........... 
Astor. Trost Company... <..... sees 
New York Life Insurance Company.. 
National City Banke... cccicecccee 
New York Trust Company.......... 
Standard Trust Company.......... 


24,705,014 
53,926,900 
15,209,900 
494,408,807 
280,447,971 
66,145,300 
18,450,100 


$2,123,058,326 








Total 


Just to realize what the figures amount 
to, suppose it were decided to “cash in” 
these resources, now largely in stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, and notes. All the cash in all the 
National, State, and private banks of Amer- 
ica and all the trust companies, as reported 
on the close of business April 28, 1909, 
would equal only two-thirds the necessary 
amount. 

In fact those assets and resources exceed 
by about $670,000,000 the coin and bullion 
which in November, 1909, could have been 
furnished by the combined central banks 
of England, France, Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium. 

It happens that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
has been for many years one of the greatest 
constructionists in the material development 
of America. Indeed, he is the man to whom 
in the disaster of two years and two months 
ago the financial community looked for lead- 
ership, and got it. Therefore the feeling 
expressed last month was one, not of alarm, 
but of added confidence, in that the banking 
power of this firm and its friends had been 
further extended. 

But if one group of men can obtain such 
power why not some day another, and pos- 
sibly less trustworthy, set? 

Certain great railroad and manufacturing 
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corporations are also accustomed to obtain 
their funds through the Morgan banking 
firm, which has a prestige enabling it to 
recommend successfully large issues of stock 
and bonds to the financial community. The 
companies more or less mentioned in this 
connection are: 


Houthern. Balvlway.... ... <<. 6 00sec $466,609,877 
Pere Marquette... .....vcccccccccce 96,348,000 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton..... 82,369,000 
Chicago Great Western..........-- 104,766,015 
International Harvester............ 120,000,000 
International Mercantile Marine.... 180,265,361 


7, 8; Steel Corporation. .....0...0 662.06 
BO Chia TRAN OB IN ss 00 050:5 10: 0008 0:60 dias e:¥ 65 0 


PRAT. COMI OINY.« *.:<. s-< 6:8:0.0 4:9:0054-6:04 100, :000 
General Electric Company.......... 80,101,600 
American Telephone and Western 

Union Telegraph... ......sccccces 515,073,200 
United Dry Goods Company........ 20,000,000 
Public Service Corporation......... 66,500,000 
Interborough & Manhattan......... 169,192,000 
Hudson & Manrhattan.............. 57,374,000 
Brooklyn Repid Transit............ 125,000,000 
Group of railroads, including New 


Haven, New York Central. Atlantic 
Coast Line, Louisville & Nashville, - 
Gnd Tiill TORAS. ..cccccesess ees 3,559,104,636 


WOR 0.66s000 vcccecsesicessose's $7,653,961,606 


It is not a theory; it is a present condi- 
tion, the tendency toward centralization of 
banking power, as of many other kinds of 
power. ‘The only question is: Should there 
not be a centralized institution more power- 
ful than any other, on the board of which 
representation shall be given to the people of 
the United States? The year or more be- 
fore legislation to this effect can be proposed 
may well be spent by good citizens in self- 
education. 

The Monetary Commission at Washing- 
ton has prepared some useful monographs 
for distribution. Your publisher can fur- 
nish a list of books by financial authorities 
that explain why European countries are 
with central banks and without panics. 


ENVIOUS OF THE FARMER 
A “WALL STREET” newspaper was 


much disturbed last month over the 
“affluence of the agricultural classes.” 
Georgia farmers, for instance, got $50,000,- 
ooo more this year than last for a crop of 
about the same size. ‘There is joy in Georgia, 
but not in Fall River and the other centers 
of cotton factories, many of which have lately 
been striving to curtail spinning operations to 
keep the price of the finished product up along 
with the price of raw cotton. 

Such reflections, however inspired, are 
economically correct. Horses and mules in 
Kansas at $10 and $11 a head more than last 
year, steers in Chicago at $9.50, the highest 
price since Civil War times, milk a quarter 
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more than ten years ago, eggs twice as much, 
butter and potatoes half as much again, — 
these represent price inflation and the neces- 
sity of readjustment right down the line, 
just as truly as the most sensational move- 
ments on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Last month Secretary James Wilson’s an- 
nual report on agriculture appeared and re- 
vealed that without exception “every crop 
was worth more to the farmer than the five- 
year average.” ‘The volume did not always 
increase in proportion. In fact, in the case 
of cotton, hay, barley, flaxseed, and rye there 
were decreases. 

A one-dollar “ farm price” for wheat per 
bushel, as in November, has not been equaled 
since 1881. ‘Tobacco has been as high per 
pound only two or three times since 1865. 

Every business profits when crops are large. 
When the farmer raises his prices, however, 
the consumer has to pay or else do some rais- 
ing himself. Secretary Wilson’s report puts 
a sharp weapon in the hands of the railroad 
men and the manufacturers, even some of the 
tariff-protected ones. 


RAILROADS AND STRIKES 


N?t only the higher prices, but also the 

labor troubles that prosperity brings 
mean sleepless nights for the railroad man- 
ager. 

Last month the switchmen of the North- 
western railroads lost their fight, but not 
until a lesson had been given of what would 
happen to the United States if a big railroad 
strike were to succeed. 

For instance, at Butte and Great Falls, 
Mont., the Boston & Montana Mining Com- 
pany ordered closed its mines and smelter 
employing 5000 men. Its bins were full of 
ore and there were no trains to haul them 
out. In fact, this entire town depends on 
the mines and smelters. Credit is given to 
the miner only while he has work. 

In Minneapolis the flour mills closed. 
Thirty-five hundred emplcyees were idle. It 
was estimated that another fortnight would 
have introduced a coal, grain, and food fam- 
ine throughout the entire Northwest. 

The railroad company is under a disad- 
vantage. The law compels it to perform the 
service for which it is chartered. The em- 
ployee, on the other hand, is at perfect lib- 
erty to refuse to work. 

About the middle of last month it was 
expected that trainmen and firemen, too, 
and even the more conservative engineers 
might put in demands early in 1910. 
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Able railroad men like President Brown, 
of the New York Central, did not seem in- 
clined to consider the employees’ demands 
unreasonable. ‘They did, however, emphat- 
ically declare that there was no money to 
meet those demands unless railroad rates 
could be raised. A careful study of the 
latest available figures from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reveals that the wages 
of to-day, together with the other railroad 
expenses of operation, cost the roads 67.5 
cents out of every dollar they take in, and of 
this 67.5 cents, 61.3 per cent. is paid out in 
wages. 

Simple arithmetic will demonstrate that in 
the case of many railroads a 10 per cent. wage 
raise would cut into the earnings now avail- 
able for interest on bonds. In other words, 
the roads would find themselves brought 
down to bare rock from the surpluses they 
have won since the depression of 1°98. 

Most people on salaries need more money 
to meet the higher prices of commodities. If 
the railroad men can demonstrate a reason- 
able need, the financial safety of the rail- 
roads will depend on the adoption of some 
plan like that which Chairman Knapp, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is quoted 
as favoring,—that the railroads should make 
more money and that the Government should 
control them more stringently. 


PUBLIC CONTROL, NOT MANAGEMENT 
OF RAILROADS 


N effect, the New York Court of Appeals 
said to the “upstate” Public Service 
Commission last month: “ Control railroad 
financing, but don’t try to manage it,” and 
thereby laid a ghost. 

The commission had argued that the Hud- 
son Valley Railway, to pay for which the 
Delaware & Hudson had proposed to issue 
certain bonds, was an “ unfortunate” pur- 
chase for the latter’s system, the price paid 
too high, and so on. Here was an attempt 
of the commissioners, declared the court, to 
“substitute their judgment for that of the 
board of directors and stockholders of the 
corporation as to the wisdom of the trans- 
action.” And such action the court held to 
be outside the purposes of the law. 

This removes one scare for investors and 
workers in railroad and other big interstate 
corporations. Regulation within these limits 
may halt ambition, but it does not confiscate. 
The court took occasion, however, to point 
out the usefulness of the New York commis- 


sions in heading off such stock and bond is- 
sues as are improper in purpose, bringing in- 
sufficient cash to the company or represent- 
ing simply a scheme for “ company officers to 
enrich themselves at the expense of innocent 
and confiding investors.” 

For instance, only a week previous the 
New York commission had created a big 
commotion by the restrictions which it im- 
posed on the New York Central Railroad in 
granting an application for the issue of $44,- 
658,000 new stock. Not only must the com- 
pany swear to use the money for certain re- 
funding and improvements alone, not only 
must it promise not to charge certain dis- 
counts and bankers’ commissions to capital ‘ac- 
count, but it must report monthly to the 
commission every detail of the transaction up 
to completion. 

For the wisdom of such restriction, take 
the matter of discount. When the Atchison 
Railroad got in trouble in 1893 the investi- 
gating accountants found that 42 per cent. 
of the theoretical “‘ cost of road ’’ represented 
nothing but discount on bonds,—the amount 
which the road would have received if the 
bonds had been sold at par,—in other words, 
nothing at all. 

So the submission of the New York Cen- 
tral to the recent restrictions will raise its 
credit by so much. In the long run, what 
is good for the investor is good for the cor- 
poration. 


THE IMMIGRANT, THE AUTOMOBILE, AND 
OTHER SIGNS OF PROSPERITY 


JN calculating just how prosperous this 
nation was during 1909, two of the most 
picturesque signs also prove to be two of the 
most significant. ‘These are the movements of 
immigrants and the imports of automobiles. 

The more work in America the more im- 
migrants, and vice versa. For the first eleven 
months of last year there were 879,401 new 
citizens coming in at New York and only 
257,223 going out,—nearly the reverse the 
same months the year before, when only 373,- 
292 arrived, while 631,795 were departing. 

Foreign automobiles entered New York 
during the first eleven months of last year 
to the number of 1881. During the same 
periods of 1908 and 1907, respectively, there 
were only 1548 and 1338. 

The “new high records” handed in as 
the year closed by the farmer and the stock 
broker, the corporation, and the Government 
hint at good prospects for 1910, 
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Running the Government, paying off pub- 
lic debts, and building the Panama Canal 
have been losing Uncle Sam less money. The 
Treasury made a better showing for Novem- 
ber with a deficit of little more than $7,000,- 
000. Counting November and the four pre- 
ceding months of Uncle Sam’s fiscal year, the 
deficit is only $44,000,000, as compared with 
$93,000,000 for the same period a year be- 
fore. 

The 3000 manufacturers who are mem- 
bers of the National Association reported 
uniformly, last month, increases of business 
during the year past. As shown by the table 
following, based on percentage of replies, 
everybody looks forward to “ good future 
prospects,” except the food products manu- 
facturers. Under this heading come the big 
breweries and distilleries, whose business has 
been so crippled by the prohibition wave: 


Good present Good 
business future 


Industry. conditions. prospects. 
Agricultural implements......... 100 100 
Cement and clay products....... 85 100 
Crockery and glassware......... 76 100 
Drugs and chemicals............ 94 97 
err 87 78 
eR SS Se ee ee 93 rf 
Leather and its manufactures.... 95 100 
Lumber and its manufactures.... 94 100 
oS RRR RA re 97 100 
Paver MOT BLING. .2:<.0 6 c0000s 96 97 
TOREAAUOR =. 6 06 a0 0's -0e0 PO ee 94 98 
Tools and HATAWATEC.. . 06 0000206 95 97 
WOME. success 5s:09 50.0 ne sie wieis 89 92 


The imports of precious,stones promise to 
break all records. ‘The first ten months of 
1909 had brought in $34,000,000 worth. In 
the entire fiscal year of 1906 there had been 
less than $42,000,000, and in 1907 less than 
$30,000,000. 

Already stockholders are beginning to reap 
the reward of so much prosperity. The divi- 
dends of the big industrial corporations for 
1909 were $22,000,000 more than the year 
before. Total, $137,899,000. The railroad 
increase was not so great, less than $14,000,- 
ooo, but the total amount reached $257,- 
242,000. 


STOCK PRICES AND BOND PRICES 
W ITH record-breaking crops at record- 


breaking prices, the recent unprece- 
dented rise in corporation shares is seen to 
have had a solid foundation. The sharp-eyed 
crop experts employed by the big brokerage 
firms and others interested in the stock mar- 
ket had been sending encouragement to their 
principals ever since the spring. 
The producers of the crops are paid the 
enormous sum they represent within a single 
year. ‘This item means more than any other 


in the annual balance sheet to sellers, 
whether of railroad traffic, manufactured 
products, magazines, or what not. ‘There- 
fore the biggest single factor of the stock 
market of next year is unknown still. 
Beware the prophet. 

With bonds there is a difference. ‘True, 
this difference is less pronounced with bonds 
that have less earning power behind them in 
relation to the interest they call for. Glance 
down the bond list of the New York Stock 
Exchange, find the issues which are actually 
dealt in, but return as much as 6 per cent. 
even in the present year’s market, and you 
will have bonds that will fluctuate in the 
main along with stocks. 

But the high-grade issues, the kind that 
now pay less than 4 per cent., can be con- 
sidered for investment more scientifically 
than stocks. Their safety being beyond 
question, they rise ana fall pretty much with 
the rates for money. ~ 

This money rate, as it afic.*: bonds, seems 
steadily increasing. Calculations were made 
in last month’s circular from one of the most 
frequently quoted dealers in government and 
other high-grade bonds, covering typical gilt 
edge 3% per cent. railroad bonds at their 
three high points of the last twelve years, 
made in 1900, in 1905, and in January, 
1909. At the first point they returned the 
purchaser but 3.20 per cent.; at the second 
3.60, and at the third 3.85. 

These bonds have grown in safety each 
year, as the conditions have grown more 
stable. Yet they continue to fall in price. 
One influence, little appreciated among in- 
vestors in general, is the rapid increase in the 
world’s production of gold. It is now about 
$450,000,000 a year, some four and a half 
times what it averaged between 1860 and 
1890. 

The more gold, the higher the prices for 
any given quantity of goods or service. The 
effect on high-grade bonds is, of course, a 
lowering of their price, since they call for 
only a fixed sum. 

The effect on some stocks is exactly the 
opposite. Most “industrials,” especially 
such as manufacture proprietary articles on 
which the price can be raised at pleasure to 
meet the higher expenses for supplies and 
labor, will benefit. 

But most of the railroads, street railways, 
and other companies restrained by law or 
public feeling from raising their rates to 
keep pace with the higher prices, will suffer 
if the gold flow continues to wax greater. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


REPRESENTATIVE FICTION OF THE SEASON 


For the first time, we believe, the life, ideas, 
and aspirations of a modern English girl, who 
is also a typical product of our own day all over 
the world, has been told with perfectly calm, 
unreserved frankness in “ Ann Veronica.”* Mr. 
H. G. Wells tells the story of the vague, rest- 
less wanderings of a revolting daughter who, 
“desiring to realize herself,” runs away from 
home and tries to make her way in London. 
She joins the advanced set, studies biology in 
its frankest aspects, is arrested and imprisoned 
for participation in the suffragette demonstra- 
tions, and has various unpleasant experiences be- 
cause of her belief in the possibility of a friend- 
ship between men and an unmarried young girl. 
She finally marries a man whose own past had 
been very checkered, and it all turns out exalted 
and beautiful in the end. Mr. Wells knows the 
workings of the modern mind in both man and 
woman, and his style is masterly. Despite, how- 
ever, her courage and modernity, it is not pos- 
sible to greatly admire Ann Veronica because 
Mr. Wells has made her (to quote the words of 
an English reviewer) “such a willful exaltation 
of the importance of the temporary satisfaction 
of the passion of the individual over the wel- 
fare of the whole community.” 

A three-volume novel, which contains a great 
deal of history and at times very stirringly set 
forth, is the love story of Alexander the Great, 
by Marshall M. Kirkman. Under the volume 
headings “ Alexander the Prince, “ Alexander 
the King,” and “ Alexander and Roxana,”? Mr. 
Kirkman weaves a fairly good plot, and repro- 
duces with considerable success, it seems to us, 
the spirit of the Greece of Alexander’s time. 

Much material for good fiction undoubtedly 
exists in “ Canada in the Making.” That popu- 
lar if somewhat hasty story writer, Ralph Con- 
nor, has taken for the subject .of his recent 
novel “ The Foreigner,”* the career of a Rus- 
sian exile, and his in the end successful attempt 
to carve out his fortune and win the hand of 
his Canadian sweetheart. 

In David Graham Phillips’ latest novel, “ The 
Hungry Heart,’* we have the problem of an 
American wife of the most modern type who 
wants to share her husband’s life work and is 
not permitted to do it. While he experiments 
in his chemical laboratory she drifts into an 
“affair” with a man who seems to understand 
her and supply her “hungry heart” with the 
companionship, intellectual appreciation, and af- 
fectionate demonstration for which she yearns. 
The tragic outcome of it all, inevitable from 
the first, the divorce, and the future of the child, 
are all treated powerfully and with a keen per- 








1 Ann Veronica. By H. G. Wells. Harpers. 377 
pp., ill. $1.50. 

2The Alexandrian Novels. 3 vols. By Marshall 
M. Kirkman. Chicago: Cropley Phillips Company. 
1200 pp.. ill. $4.50. 

3The Foreigner. By Ralph Connor. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 384 pp. 1.50. 

4The Hungry Heart. By David Graham Phillips. 
Appletons. 502 pp. $1.50. : 


ception of the springs of modern social and in- 
tellectual life. It cannot be said that Mr. Phil- 
lips lacks courage any more than it can be said 
that he possesses the delicacy of literary touch 
necessary to write a great novel. Yet this story, 
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“The Hungry Heart,” certainly makes “good 
reading.” 

In all of Mr. Robert Hichens’ novels (note 
especially “The Garden of Allah” and “The 
Call of the Blood”) we find alluring, seductive 
descriptions of the Orient, with its romance and 
wonderful pictures of the desert wastes. An- 
other desert Oriental region, this time northern 
Africa,—if Africa may be included in the Orient, 
—is the scene of his latest novel, “Bella 
Donna.”° This is the story of the love con- 
flict between an earthly woman and a man of 
high ideals. Opening in London, the story 
moves to Egypt and the scene is laid in the 
valley of the Nile. Through the mazes of the 
plot move Occidental and Oriental characters, 
and there are many bits of fine description of 
Egyptian scenes and customs. 

Mr. William de Morgan is coming to be re- 
membered for the humor, humanity, and optim- 
ism of his novels, for their length and for their 
odd titles. Having given us “ Alice-for-Short ” 
and “Somehow Good,” he now presents “It 








5 Bella Donna. By Robert Hichens. Lippincott. 
537 pp. $1.50. , aan 








































































WILLIAM DE MORGAN 


(Author of “It Never Can Happen Again ’”’) 
Never Can Happen Again.”* A number of in- 
dividuals of as many different classes in Eng- 
lish society are brought together in this book in 
a series of strange yet possible events that 
“never can happen again.” At least three dis- 
tinct stories are slowly evolved through the 687 
pages of this book. All these stories show the 
author’s mastery of the construction and me- 
chanics of novel writing, as well as subtle in- 
sight into the minutest phases of human char- 
acter. It is interesting to note the fact that this 
book was published on the author’s seventieth 
birthday. 

Maurice Hewlett, in “Open Country,’”? re- 
minds us once more of certain marked resem- 
blances to the late George Meredith, and at the 
same time reveals original qualities of style and 
creative power that forbid his being classed 
with the mere imitators. The heroine of “Open 
Country,” a young English girl who defies the 
conventions of modern English society, is more 
likely to win the reader’s sympathy than are the 
various members of her aggrieved family. Yet 
the real mystery of the story is Senhouse, whose 
outpourings of sentiment, mingled with the 
shrewdest and most practical of philosophy, 
make up the vital part of the book. In the end 
it is the personal influence of Senhouse, the 
radical, that makes for true conservatism. 

Sir Gilbert Parker has again given us one of 
his stories of the Canadian West. In “Northern 
Lights ”* he tells a rattling good story of the 
Canadian. West, the action, in his own words, 
covering “the period since the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police and the Pullman car first 
startled the early pioneer, and either sent him 
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Morgan. Holt. 687 pp. $1.7 

2Open Country. By Maurice Hewlett. 
321 pp. $1.50. 

3 Northern Lights. 4 Sir Gilbert Parker. 
pers. 352 pp., ill. $1.50. 
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further north or turned him into a humdrum 
citizen.” 

A dramatic moving tale which contains much 
of humor and pathos and a good deal of sug- 
gestive, inspiring comment on present-day social 
conditions is Thomas Nelson Page’s latest novel, 
“John Marvel, Assistant.”* The scene is laid, 
first, ina Southern college and later in the open 
country of the Middle West. It is vital and in- 
tensely American. 

What purports to be the heart chronicle of a 
merry Southern society girl after her meeting 
with a simple, rugged Northern preacher of 
Scotch ancestry and set forth with a quaint sim- 
plicity of style, is Robert E. Knowles’ novel 
“The Attic Guest.”° British and Canadian re- 
viewers are beginning to call Mr. Knowles “the 
Ian Maclaren of Canada,” and there is a good 
deal in his books, “ St. Cuthberts” and the one 
under discussion, to justify this claim. 

There is more than one startling,—indeed, 
highly improbable,—incident and situation in the 
romance problem story “ Margarita’s Soul,” ® 
which the pseudonymic author subtitles “The 
Recollections of a Man of Fifty.” This young 


ROBERT E. KNOWLES 
(Author of “ The Attic Guest ’’) 


woman, Margarita, has learned none of the 
things that ordinary young women learn and 





John Marvel, 


Assistant. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. Scribners. 


573 pp., ill. $1.50. 


°The Attic Guest. By Robert EB. a. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 402 pp. $1. 
®° Margarita’s Soul. By — Tan John 


Lane Company. 304 pp., ill. $1.5 
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she never, or vety seldom, does what other 
young women would do under certain circum- 
stances. Therefore she is an interesting but per- 
haps not very useful literary creation. The au- 
thor, “Ingraham Lovell,” has been variously 
guessed to be Robert Hichens, Edith Wharton, 
Booth Tarkington, and Mr. Dooley. 

A very powerful, but depressing and gloomy, 
study of life among the working classes of 
Holland is given by I. Querido, one of the most 
powerful of modern Dutch novelists. This 
story, “ Toil of Men,”’* tells of the sordid, sen- 
sual life of the lower Dutch classes in the city. 
As a bit of realism it is very noteworthy, but the 
aftertaste is, to say the least, exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. 

The conception of a man “ becoming anxious 
when he had been dead about thirty years” be- 
cause he had not yet reached Heaven is startling 























ON THE BATTLEMENTS OF TROY 


“ HELEN ” 
(Illustration reproduced from Maurice Hewlett’s 


novel, ‘The Ruinous Face”). See notice on page 


124, 


_ and original enough to satisfy even the most 
“blind admirer of Mark Twain. 


Yet this is the 
theme of Mr. Clemens’ latest story, published 
in book form, “Captain Stormfield’s Visit to 
Heaven.”* This purports to be the mariner’s 





own account of his celestial journey, taken from 
his own manuscript. Just what happened to 
Captain Stormfield in his thirty years’ cometary 
plunge through space and his impressions of 
the entrance to Paradise,—these things must be 
reserved for a perusal of the book itself. 

A number of Mr. Kipling’s more recent short 
stories, most. of which have already appeared 
in monthly periodicals in this country and in 
England, have been gathered into a volume en- 





“ STEVE’S WOMAN,” 
LOCK ELLIS 


BY MRS. HAVE- 


“ JANET,” OF 


titled “ Actions and Reactions.” * We think that 
in some of these Mr. Kipling may be found 
at his best, notably in the ones entitled “ With 
the Night Mail” (already noticed in these pages 
in August), “The Puzzler,” and “The House 
Surgeon.” 

One of the strongest and most outspoken of 
the novels of the present season, treating of the 
sex question in a simple, direct, and powerful 
way, yet without offense to the best taste, is 
Mrs. Havelock Ellis’ “Steve’s Woman.”* It 
is the tense life story of a crippled Cornish 








‘— of Men. By I. Querido. Putnam. 3836 pp. 


# Captain Stormfield’s Visit to Heaven. By Mark 
Twain. Harpers. 121 pp., i $1. 
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3 Actions and Reactions. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 324 pp., ill. $1.50. 

4Steve’s Woman. By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. New 
York: John MeBride Company. 259 pp., ill. $1.50. 
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miner and his vigorous, beautiful wife, whose 
humanity and strong love are splendidly set 
forth. 

A vivid, luminous story reproducing the spirit 
and atmosphere of the time of the Trojan war, 
which the author, Maurice Hewlett, has entitled 


























“ FARTHEST SOUTH ” 


(Reprodueed from Lieutenant Shackleton’s book, 
‘The Heart of the Antarctic ’’) 


“The Ruinous Face,”* gives him a chance to 
retell the story of Helen of Troy in his own ap- 
pealing, picturesque, and poetic style. 

A remarkable analysis of a soctal situation in 
the true James fashion is “ Julia Bride,”? the 
latest piece of fiction of Henry James. The 
story is more of an incident analyzed and elab- 
orated to create an impression than a novel with 
plot or movement. It is masterly, but not par- 
ticularly sympathetic reading. 


SHACKLETON’S ANTARCTIC NARRATIVE 


Lieutenant Shackleton’s impressive two-vol- 
ume story of his South Polar expedition® is one 
of stirring adventure and human experience as 
well as scientific discovery. Throughout the 
more than nine hundred pages of this absorbing 
recital, told in the simple, forceful language for 
which the explorer has already become known 
around the world, he gives not only the actual 
achievements of the expedition but the experi- 
ences, many of them soul-harrowing and body- 
racking, of himself and other members of his 
party. Lieutenant Shackleton, it will be remem- 
bered, succeeded in reaching a point within one 
hundred geographical miles of the South Pole, 
of discovering the south magnetic pole, of as- 
cending Mt. Erebus (more than 13,000 feet 
above sea level), of discovering eight moun- 
tain chains, finding rich coal deposits, and con- 
firming the belief held by scientific men for 
some years that the South Pole itself lies on 
a high plateau. The illustrations to this vol- 
ume, which are over three hundred in number 
and reproduced from photographs taken by the 
author and his party, bring very vividly to the 








1'The Ruinous Face. By Maurice Hewlett. Har- 


pers. 43 pp., ill. 


2 Julia Bride. By Henry James. Harper. 84 
PP.. i. $1.25. 7 
3The Heart of the Antarctic. 2 vols. By Ernest 


HI. Shackleton. Lippincott. 900 pp., ill. $10, 


teader’s senses as well as intellectual compté- 
hension the great achievement set forth so mod- 
estly and convincingly. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


In two smoothly written volumes that veteran 
diplomatist, John W. Foster, gives his “ Diplo- 
matic Memoirs.”* Mr. Foster’s diplomatic ca- 
reer began in 1873 when he was appointed Min- 
ister to Mexico. Ever since that date, through 
his experiences at St. Petersburg, Madrid, as 
American Minister, and as special international 
commissioner on various other highly important 
international bodies, Mr. Foster has served his 
country with distinction, and his reminiscences 
could not fail to be “worth while.” The two 
volumes are illustrated with portraits. 

It is difficult for any of us moderns to realize 
how frequent and radical have been the changes 
in “modes and manners” during the past cen- 
tury among civilized men and women. Just now 
startling have been some of these changes in 
customs and dress can be seen very graphically 
in the beautifully illustrated three-volume work 
entitled “ Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth 
Century,” ° originally compiled in French from 
the pictures and engravings of the time, now 





JOHN W. FOSTER 
(Whose “ Diplomatic Memoirs” have just appeared) 


translated by M. Edwardes. This work is not 
merely a fashion chronicle but an incisive his- 
tory of the life and social ideas of the people of 
Europe from early in the ’90s of the eighteenth 





4 Diplomatic Memoirs. 2 vols. By John W. Fos- 
ter. Houghton Mifflin Company. 669 pp., ill. $6. 

5 Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century. 
3 vols. Dutton. 500 pp., ill. $7. 
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THE FASHIONABLE LADY AND GENTLEMAN OF 1802 


(From the Hamburger Journal der Moden und 
Eleganz, 1802. Reproduced in ‘‘Modes and Man- 
ners of the XIX Century ’”’) 











LADY JANE GREY 


(Frontispiece to the “Nine Davrs’ 
Richard Davey) 


Queen.” By 


century up to 1878. We reproduce herewith one 
of the typical illustrations. 

An exceedingly sympathetic biography of 
Melba,’ with chapters by the Diva herself on 
the selection of music as a profession and on 
the science of singing, has been written by one 
of Melba’s admirers, Agnes G. Murphy. A 
number of excellent illustrations from hitherto 


























MELBA 


(Frontispiece to the recently published biography 
by Agnes Murphy) 


unpublished portraits of the singer add to the 
attraction of the volume. There is also a de- 
scriptive list of the operas in which Melba has 
appeared. * 

The tragic story of Lady Jane Grey, from the 
personal rather than the political point of view, 
has been told by Richard Davey in an illustrated 
volume entitled “The Nine Days’ Queen.”? 
Keeping as he has frankly done to the personal 
viewpoint, Mr. Davey yet admits that it is this 
very element of personal pathos that has ob- 
scured the wider national significance of the 
brief occupancy of the chair of state at London 
by the saintly, unfortunate girl. Mr. Davey has 
given us in this book a picture of the society of 
England at the time of Henry VIII.’s various 
matrimonial adventures. 


THE FAMILY AND ITS PROBLEMS 


In the large and increasing list of books of 
advice published for parents about their phys- 
ical, intellectual, and moral preparation for 





1Melba: A Biography. By Agnes G. Murphy. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 348 pp., ill. $2.75. 

2The Nine Days’ Queen. By Richard Davey. 
Putnams. 372 pp., ill. $3.50. 
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parenthood and the proper home training of the 
child itself, we find a few worthy of special 
notice. In “The Modern Mother,”* Dr. H. 
Lang Gordon has adequately and delicately dis- 
cussed “Girlhood, Motherhood, and Infancy.” 
The companion volume to this, by Ernest Ed- 
wards, is entitled “ For Boys,” * which consists 
of personal information upon sex matters clearly 
and delicately put. In two volumes designated 
as separate series Dr. Mary Wood-Allen dis- 
cusses “ Making the Best of Our Children.” * 
In these little talks the right and wrong methods 
of child training are illustrated through con- 
crete examples of individual cases. Each chap- 
ter discusses the right and wrong way of han- 
dling some childish crisis, and these are arranged 
according to the years of the child’ s age up to 
sixteen for both boys and girls. “A Mother’s 
List of Books for Children,” * compiled by Ger- 
trude Weld Arnold, contains synopsis and de- 
scriptive matter about a great many useful and 
educative books for the little people, and of 
this compilation Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
says that “it is a most excellent analysis.” In 

“The Care of the Child,”* Mrs. Burton Chance 
gives some excellent advice in simple, direct 
language to the “average mother to help her 
solve her daily problems with children.” 

In a trenchantly written little volume of es- 
says under the general title “Why American 
Marriages Fail,”’° Mrs. Anna A. Rogers dis- 
sects the matrimonial problem as it is solved in 
this country. She has some strong, frank things 
to say, and a perusal of her volume cannot fail 
to be suggestive and useful to all who are in- 
terested in the alarming increase of divorce in 


the United States. at 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Among the books for young people recently 
issued and not receiving mention in these pages 
last month are: “The April Fool Doll,” by 
Josephine S. Gates (Bobbs Merrill); “ When 
Mother Was a Little Girl,” pictured by Ida 
Waugh, with verses by Amy E. Blanchard and 
others (Dutton); ‘“ Laboulaye’s Fairy Tales,” 
illustrated by Arthur A. Dixon (Dutton), and 
“Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes,” illustrated 
by John Hassall (Dodge Publishing Company). 

For the older children there are three new 
publicatio: is in the Children’s Bookshelf series, 

The Story of King Arthur,” “ Pilgrims’ 
Tales from Chaucer,” and “The Red Cross 
Knight and Sir Guyon” (Dodge Publishing 
Company); “ Stories Children Love,” edited by 
Charles Welsh; “ Poems Children Love,” edited 
by Penrhyn W. Coussens, and “ A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
issued by the same publishing house; “Trees 
Every Child Should Know,” by Julia E. Rogers 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.), and “Stories from 


“1. 'The Modern Mother. By Dr. Lang Gordon. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 278 pp., ill. $2.00. 

2or Boys. By Ernest Edwards. : ae st 
& Co. 94 pp. 50 cents. 

8 Making the Best of Our Children. 2 vols. Dr. 
254 pp.; vol. 2, 285 pp. 





Fenno 


Mary Wood-Allen. Vol. 1, 
$1.00 each 

4A Mother’s List of Books for Children. Com- 
piled by Gertrude Weld Arnold. McClurg & Co. 
268 pp. $1. 

5The Care of the Child. By Mrs. Burton Chance. 
Penn Pub. Co., Philadelphia. 242 pp., ill. iF 

6 Why American Marriages Fail. By Anna A. 
Rogers. Houghton Mifflin Company. 214 pp. $1.25. 
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HENRY T. FINCK 


(Author of in Music, and How It Is 


Won.”’) 


“* Success 


Greek Tragedy,” edited by H. L. Havell (Dodge 

Publishing Company). 

The grown boy and girl will find good read- 
ing in “ First at the North Pole,” a timely story 
by Edward Stratemeyer, containing references 
to both the Peary and Cook expeditions ( Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard); “Basil, the Page,” by 
G. I. Whitham (Dodge Publishing Comp: ny) ; 
“When She Came Home from. College,” by 
Marian K. Hurd and Jean B. Wilson (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company) ; “The Coming of Hes- 
ter,” by Jean K. Baird (Lothrop, Lee & Shep- 
ard), and “ Mother Tucker’s Seven,” by Ange- 
lina W. Wray (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). 


BOOKS FOR MUSICIANS 


Because so many young musicians do not reach 
the roots of their art they fail. This dictum, 
with an explanation of. why the art roots are 
not reached by the many and how they may be 
reached by every one, forms the subject of 
Henry T. Finck’s “Success in Music and How 
It Is Won.”* This volume is a sort Of sym- 
posium in which many of the world’s greatest 
singers, pianists, violinists, and teachers, all 
known personally to Mr. Finck, tell the secrets 
of their success. There is a chapter by Paderew- 
ski on “ Tempo Rubato.” 

In replies to 250 different questions*® about the 
essentials of piano playing put to Josef Hof- 
mann and printed during the past two years in 





7 Success in Music and How it Is Won. By Henry 
T. Finck. Scribners. 471 pp. 
§ Piano Questions Answered. 


183 pp. 75 cents. 


: By Josef Hofmann. 
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the Ladies’ Home Journal, the virtuoso gives 
virtually what is a manual of piano playing. 
The little volume, of course, has its greatest 
interest for students of the piano. 

Among other text-books on music or collec- 
tions of musical pieces recently published and 
noteworthy in a discussion of the season’s out- 
put, are: “Some Essentials in Musical Defini- 
tions,’ by Miss M. F. MacConnell; “‘ The Essen- 
tials of Pianoforte Playing,” by Clayton Johns; 
“Old-Time Song Hits,’ “Sacred Songs,” and 
“Piano Compositions by Ludwig van _ Bee- 
thoven,” edited by Eugen d’Albert (all published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company). 


DOMESTIC HANDBOOKS 


Two new volumes have recently appeared in 
the very excellent “ Homemaker” series of 
cooking books, being prepared by Olive Green 
and published by the Putnams, entitled “ How to 
Cook Meat and Poultry”* and “ How to Cook 
Vegetables.”* In the former volume there are 
set forth some hundreds of different ways to 
cook meat and poultry. The yolume devoted to 
vegetables is even more complete, including di- 
rections for cooking such “ vegetables ” as chest- 
nuts, mushrooms, noodles, hominy, etc. The 
books in this series are serviceably bound, the 
recipes are clear and concise, and the alpha- 
betical arrangement is deserving of great praise. 

Among other useful books of the same gen- 
eral kind are: “Housekeeping for Two,” by 
Alice L. James (Putnams) ; “ Colonial Recipes,” 
by Maude A. Bomberger (Neale Publishing 
Company) ; “ Practical Recipes,’ by Mrs. B. B. 
Cutter (Duffield & Co.), and “The Fireless 
Cook Book,” by Margaret J. Mitchell (Double- 
day, Page & Co.). 

Now that we have at last “ developed ration- 
ally and naturally an architectural style which 
may be fairly called our own,” Mr. Aymar Em- 
bury II. believes that the characteristics of our 
modern American style are “ honest explanation 
of the plan and structure in the exterior, great 
care and freedom in the use of materials, with 
an effort constantly to explain rather than to 
conceal their nature.” These facts and charac- 
teristics Mr. Embury has endeavored to set forth 
in a very handsomely illustrated volume, “ One 
Hundred Country Homes,” * which he takes as 
a type of modern American architecture. The 
stimulating and suggestive text accompanying 
these illustrations is unusually well printed, and 
the entire volume is very satisfactory from a 
typographical standpoint, as well as from the 
nature of its thoughtful contents. 


THREE NEW LAW BOOKS 


“The Study of Business Law” has, during 
the past few years, become part of the cur- 
riculum of all progressive schools and univer- 
sities. Besides it being a training and exercise 
for the mind it is of such practical utility that 
its general educational value can hardly be over- 
estimated. That the subject has really been 
adapted and co-ordinated for the purpose of 
study in school as well as the perusal of the 
general reader may be seen from three useful 
works on this subject recently come from the 





1How to Cook Meat and Poultry; ? How to Cook 
Vegetables. By Olive Green. Putnams. $1 each. 

3Qne Hundred Country Towns. By Aymar Em- 
bury II, Century Co, 264 pp., ill. $3, 


press. “American Business Law,”* by John J. 
Sullivan, a member of the Philadelphia Bar and 
instructor in business law at the University of 
Pennsylvania, consisting not only of the discus- 
sion of the subject but also presenting legal 
forms and comments upon historic cases. The 
second volume, more adapted to the legal than 
the commercial reader, is entitled “Commercial 
Law Simplified.”* This is presented in ques- 
tion and answer form in simple and concise 
language by Charles C. Simons, a lawyer, of 
Detroit. It would seem that not only business 
and professional men, particularly accountants 
and credit managers, but also the general reader, 
would find this volume useful for reference. 
The third volume has historical as well as strong 
professional interest. It is entitled “ The Courts 
of the State of New York,”*® by Henry W. 
Scott, a lawyer of the metropolis. Mr. Scott 
in this volume treats of the entire historical 
development and jurisdiction of the courts of 
the Empire State from colorial times until the 
present. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Miss Lois K. Mathews, instructor in history 
at Vassar, has made an intensely interesting 
study of “The Expansion of New England,”? 
tracing the progress of New England settlement 
and institutions as far west as the Mississippi 
River. It is undoubtedly true to-day that New 
England influence is perpetuated by the insti- 
tutions of the Middle West and Far West even 
more than by those of the original six New 
England States. Miss Mathews shows how the 
educational and religious institutions of the 
New Englanders were carried by them through 
the old Northwest Territory, and embodied in 
the foundation of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin. There are many sugges- 
tions of this line of influence in the histories of 
Rhodes and others, but so far as we know this 
is the first time that any writer has made an 
attempt to treat the subject by the monograph 
method. 

In answer to the question, “ What is the prom- 
ise of American life? ”* Mr. Herbert Croly says: 
The American nation “is committed to the 
realization of the democratic ideal, and if its 
promise is to be fulfilled it must be prepared 
to follow whithersoever that ideal may lead.” 
Mr. Croly reasons calmly and convincingly upon 
the political, economic, and social problems that 
bar the way to a complete and early fulfillment 
of the “ Promise” which the word America al- 
ways implies, not only to the intending immi- 
grant, but to its own citizens as well. 

The Dodge Lectures delivered at Yale Uni- 
versity by Ambassador Bryce are published un- 
der the title “The Hindrances to Good Citizen- 
ship.” ® The defective discharge of civic duty is 





American Business Law. By John J. Sullivan. 
D. Appleton & Co. 433 pp. $1.50. 

5 Commercial Law Simplified. By Charles C. 
Simons. Business Man’s Publishing Co., Detroit. 
510 pp. $5. 

® The Courts of the State of New York. By Henry 
W. Scott. Wilson Publishing Co. 506 pp. $5.00. 

7'The Expansion of New England. By Lois Kim- 
ball Mathews. Houghton Mifflin Company. 303 
pp., maps. $2.50. 

8The Promise of American Life. By Herbert 
Bryce. Yale University Press. 138 Pp. 1.15. 

®* The Hindrances to Good Citizenship. By James 
Croly. Macmillan. 468 pp. $2. 
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attributed to three chief causes,—indolence, per- 
sonal self-interest, and party spirit. Mr. Bryce’s 
long experience in British politics and the years 
of study that he has devoted to our own insti- 
tutions combine to infuse his scholarly discus- 
sion of the principles underlying popular gov- 
ernment with profound practical wisdom. 


EDUCATIONAL TOPICS 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, has had a 
unique experience in educational administra- 
tion, having served in succession as State Super- 
intendent of Schools, as superintendent of a 
great city system, and as the president of a 
State-supported university. This varied experi- 
ence contributes to the value of what Dr. Draper 
sets forth in a volume of papers on “ American 
Education.” * President Butler characterizes Dr. 
Draper’s educational creed as “frankly and ag- 
gressively democratic.” It is this note running 
through all of his writings on education that 
appeals with peculiar force to American readers. 

Another writer whose essays and addresses 
on academic topics are always acceptable is 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard. few 
of his more recent “ performances,” as he calls 
them, are brought together in a little volume 
entitled “The Mystery of Education,”* which 
deals with such themes as the study of literature 
and the study of expression, including also an 
appreciation of Edgar Allan Poe. 

A new book by Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg is 
intended as a source of information for the 
teacher, presenting the essentials of “ all which 
modern psychology may offer to the school.” ® 





1 American Education. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
2The Mystery of Education. 
dell. Scribners. 264 pp. $1.25. 

3 Psychology and the Teacher. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg. Appletons. 330 pp. 1.50. 


By Andrew S. Draper. 
383 pp. $2. 
By Bartlett Wen- 
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Like Professor Miinsterberg’s earlier works, 
this book deals with the practical value of mod- 
ern laboratory psychology for the daily life. 
_A fresh treatment of a topic that has wor- 
ried many minds is offered by Prof. F. M. Mc- 
Murry, of the Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in a volume entitled “ How to Study and 
Teaching How to Study.”* The author draws 
largely on his own observation and experiment, 
and. gives the results of discussions held with 
his own students. 


MESMERISM AND THE FAITH CURE 


_“Mesmerism and Christian Science”® is the 
title of a new book by Frank Podmore, the au- 
thor of “ Modern Spiritualism.” This work de- 
scribes the various phases of the movement 
initiated by Mesmer, tracing the successive steps 
taken by all those explorers who have sought 
out solutions of the perplexing problems that 
have arisen from time to time in relation to the 
field of the subconscious life. 

Miss Georgine Milmine’s life of “ Mary Baker 
G. Eddy,”* which was first published in serial 
form in McClure’s Magazine two years ago, 
has now been revised and brought out in book 
form. The remarkable career of this religious 
leader and the history of the organization which 
she founded and still rules are narrated in de- 
tail. Whatever may be one’s attitude toward 
the claims of this faith the clear statement of 
facts in the life of its founder is quite as in- 
teresting as any novel. New and important ma- 
terial has been added by Miss Milmine to the 
original narrative. 





Lue 
5 Mesmerism and Christian Science. By Frank 
Podmore. George W. Jacobs & Co. 306 pp. $1.50 
®The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy and the His- 
tory of Christian Science. By Georgine Milmine. 
495 pp., ill. $2. 





OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


A Bishop in the Rough (Bishop of Norwich). 
Edited by D. Wallace Duthie. Dutton. 

A Child’s Guide to American History. By 
Henry W. Elson. Baker & Taylor Company. 

Alaska Almanac. Harrison Publishing Com- 
pany, Seattle. ng 

Bibliography of the Chinese Question in the 
United States. By R. E. Cowan and B. Dunlap. 
A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 

Drugs and the Drug Habit. 
Sainsbury. Dutton. 

Fallacies of Protection. 
Putnam. 

Forty Years of American Finance, 1865-1907. 
By Alexander D. Noyes. Putnam. | 

Little People. By Richard Whiteing. Cas- 
sell & Co. 

Men, the Workers. By Henry Demarest 
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